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your own vitality what should come 
from a Cake of Sapolio. You furnish 
the judgment and let Sapolio do the 
work. That’s easiest for both. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER 





LEO TOLSTOY 


A Great Biography 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 


Autobiographical Memoirs, letters and biographical material compiled by 
PAUL BIRUKOFF and revised by LEO TOLSTOY 
_ The first volume of this great work takes up Tolstoy’s life until his marriage and is largely made 
up of material contributed by Tolstoy himself who has also revised the whole work. It is the ab- 
sorbingly interesting story of a wonderful man, and the most complete revelation of Tolstoy that has 


ever been written. 





Joseph Jefferson 


Reminiscences of a Fellow Player 
By FRANCIS WILSON 
Illustrated. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.19 
‘* New light is thrown on the best qualities of Jefferson, 


his amiability, his gehial humor, his sound artistry.’ 
N. ¥Y. Times Saturday Review, 





The Opal Sea 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
Frontispiece. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37 


“It is indeed a rare blending of science and art.” 
Chicago Record-Herald. 





Concerning Paul and Fiammetta 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. $1.25 
With an Introduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin : 
“The well-bred, generous, human, mischievous little children make a community with which the reader is loath to 


part.”—Chicago Tribune, 


May Sinclair said: ‘There are only a very few notable books about children and among them Mrs. Harker’s takes a 


high and honorable place.” 








Lucy of the Stars 


Bob and the Guides 


the delight of Mrs. Andrews's humor and in 


Six Stars 


Fiction 


‘ Illustrated. $1.50 


“It is both strong and interesting, and its very unusualness will gain for it a wits reading.’ 


Illustrated. $1.50 


‘A book that is sure to be passed approvingly through the family until every member has tasted of 
Raled the crisp : f 


illustrated. 
“The best book of short stories that has been published in the last year.’”’—Louzsville Times, 


$1.50 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


. Y. Times Sat. Review. 


By MARY R. S. ANDREWS 


woodsy atmosphere of her yarns.’ 
bia Cavase Evening Post. 


By NELSON LLOYD 


By HARRISON ROBERTSON 


The Pink Typhoon 
Frontispiece. $1.00 


‘* A new sort of automobile story with a splendid supply of fun and sentiment.”’—/Philadelphia Press. 


The Dawn of a To=-Morrow By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Illustrated in Color, $1.00 
** It is a call to sunniness, to confidence, to optimism, to charity.’’— Cleveland Leader. 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ENWICK’S CAREER By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


“Unquestionably the best of Mrs. Ward’s novels. The story seems to glint and gleam 
with life and vigor.”—Philadelphia Record. 
Illustrated by Albert Sterner. Price $1.50. Two volume edition deluxe, Price $5.00 net 


HE SPOILERS By Rex Beach 


“A rugged recital that leaves you panting with eagerness for more.”—Philadelphia Item. 
; Illustrated. Price $1.50 

SSILAS STRONG By Irving Bacheller 
“A modern Leatherstocking. It brings to the city dweller the aroma of the pine and the 
usic of the wind in its branches.” —San Francisco Chronicle. Price $1.50 


VE’S DIARY By Mark Twain 
A companion volume to “Extracts from Adam’s Diary.” One of the cleverest and 
ost amusing of Mark Twin’s latest absurdities. With 55 illustrations. Price $1.00 


HE DOOMSMAN By van Tassel Sutphen 


A fantastic romance of New York in 2015 a. D. when our present civilization is con- 
eived of as entirely wiped out. Jilustrated. Price $1.50 
. HOLMES & CO. By John Kendrick Bangs 


The hero is the son of Sherlock Holmes and the grandson of Raffles. In his amusing 

@adventures he manifests characteristic but conflicting traits inherited from both famous 

'Bprogenitors. Illustrated. Price $1.25 

BESS OF THE WOODS By Warwick Deeping 

A new romance of the English forest country by the author of “ Uther and Igraine.” 

Price $1.50 

STHE FLOWER OF FRANCE By Justin Huntly McCarthy 

A romance of Joan of Arc. The author has given it imaginative touches that add new 
life and beauty to what is already one of the most beautiful episodes in history. Price $7.50 


THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD By Anatole France 
One of the best stories ever written. Admirably translated from the French by Lafcadio 
Hearn. New Edition. Price $1.25 


CORD AND CREESE By James DeMille 


A new edition of this popular adventuous romance by the author of “ The Dodge Club.” 
ce $I.00 


Price 
THE PRINCESS OLGA By Ervin Wardman 
“Far different from the ordinary story of love behind a throne. A vivacious and 
vigorous romance with.a strong American flavor.”"—Philadelphia Press. Price $1.50 
SIDE-LIGHTS ON ASTRONOMY ' By Simon Newcomb, LL.D. 
A popular volume dealing with the larger aspects of astronomy and the problems that 
astronomers of to-day are trying to answer. Jllustrated. Price $2.00 net 
GUARDING A GREAT CITY By William McAdoo 
An interesting revelation of the difficulties and problerns that beset the inner workings of 
the New York police system. Price $2.00 
A MODREN SLAVERY By Henry W. Nevinson 


People who think that the day of slavery is past will be surprised at the condition of 
affairs in Africa where the Portuguese still secretly ply a merciless slave trade. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 


“aut 
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FOR YOUR SUIIMER READING 


Mr. Pratt 
By Joseph C. Lincoln the Author of «Cap’n Eri” 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 
‘The Author of Cap’n Eri has bettered his first success. Fora | 
fit of the blues try Mr. Pratt; if that does not meet the case it | 
is hopeless.’’ Cleveland Plain Dealer. © 
‘‘ A merry comedy—decidedly—a most successful book.’’ 


Brooklyn Eagle. F 
‘* One of the clever productions of the year; the sort of book to put § 
you on good terms with yourself and the world in general.” 


Philadelphia Inquirer. © 


The Voice of the Street ai 

By Ernest Poole — - - = 

With six unusual illustrations - . pains / ies. 

JIiKELL 
‘* From the time he won at dice on the sidewalks of New York, 
while the spirit of the street flashed out of his young eyes, until 
he stood, several years later, on the stage of the great opera house 
and held _5,000 people breathless for a moment with the triumph 

of his voice, the story of Lucky Jim is absorbingly interesting.’’ 

Newark Advertiser. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


THE ANCIENT ‘ " 
MIRACLE The Ancient [liracle 


By Jane Grosvenor Cooke 


This is a perfect love story—strong, tender, full of romance— 
a love story of the Canadian Forest. 


The heroine, Marie 
Morand, is a brilliant creation. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Upper Hand 


By Emerson G. Taylor 


In the Squire’s house in a New England village, there has 
been a tragedy in the night. Later a piratical seafarer appears 
and the village becomes the scene of strange adventures. The 
mystery of the tragedy hangs over the story until the end. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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Important New Macmillan Books 

















Winston Churchill’s new novel 


CONISTON 


just ready is the best novel yet written by the author of “‘ Richard Carvel,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Crisis” ‘‘The Crossing’’ of which over a million copies have been sold. Cloth, $1.50 








Mr. Owen Wister’s xew novel 
Lady Baltimore 


By the author of “The Virginian.” Charmingly Illustrated. 


“A triumph ofart . . . the best interpretation of the spirit of the Old South that has been made 
. . « atrue American novel in subject, spirit, and atmosphere.”’ 
—Editorial by HAMILTON MaBiE in 7he Outlook, 


Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. John Luther Long’s zew novel 
The Way of the Gods 


“There can be no doubt as to the artistic quality of his story. It rings true with the gatten ting of 
chivalry and of woman’s love, it rings true for all lovers of romance, wherever they ie’ gS 
is told with an art worthy of the idea.”—N. Y. Maii. Cloth, $1.50 


“Barbara’s” new book 
The Garden, You and I 


Mrs. Wright’s new story is on the order of her most popular book, ‘The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife,” introducing new and delightful characters. Illustrated from photographs. Cloth, $1.50 


Ernest Ingersoll’s ew book is the best natural history for boys 
The Life of Animals—Mammals 
Illustrated with colored plates, unpublished photographs from life, and many original drawings. 


Cloth,.$2.00 net ( postage 23¢) 
W. S. Harwood’s zew book 
The New Earth 


The new book by the author of ‘“‘ New Creations in Plant Life.’’ It aims to describe aatesestieas 
the wonderful progress of recent years in all industries having their focal point in the earth. 1th 
many illustrations. Cloth, $1.75 net 


Mr. James Outram’s 
In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies 


‘Every lover of the wide out-door world, every enthusiastic hill climber, every artist or non-technical 
admirer of the beautiful in nature, will welcome this book.”—Fulletin of Amer. Geog. Soc. 


Illustrated from fine photographs, $2.50 net 
John Spargo’s xew book 
The Bitter Cry of the Children 


‘Nothing is more ar than that such facts as are described in this book should be known 


to the public. . . . The United States is simply behind the times in the care of its children.” 
—Congregationalist, Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net | postage 13¢.) 


Mrs. Saint Maur’s capital book 
A Self-Supporting Home 


“Has the interest of a good story and the value of practical hints in country economy.’’—Plain Dealer. 
Illustrated, from photographs, Cloth, $1.76 net (postage 15c) 








rab THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, “%%4" 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





In Thamesland 


Cruises and Rambles through England from the Sources of 
the Thames to the Sea 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F.R.G.S., author of ‘‘ The Congo Free State,’ 
“Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet,” etc. 


Crown 8vo. With about roo illustrations and a map 


A book literally packed with historic and romantic associations which adorn the 
story of the great little English river. It is indispensable company in boat, trap, and 
automobile, and to all travellers in the region most characteristic of English life and 
manners. 


The Connecticut River 
And the Valley of the Connecticut River, Historical and Descriptive 
By EDWIN M. BACON, author of “‘ Historic Pilgrimages in New England,” etc. 
Svo. With about roo illustrations. Net, $3.50. Uniform with ‘‘The Hudson River”’ 


From ocean to source every mile of the Connecticut is crowded with reminders 
of the early explorers, of the Indian wars, of the struggle of the Colonies, and of the 
quaint, peaceful village existence in the early daysof the Republic. Beginning with the 


Dutch discovery, Mr. Bacon traces the interesting movements and events which are 
associated with this chief river of New England. 


The Idyllic Avon 


With Songs and Pictures of the River and its Neighborhood. 
By JOHN HENRY GARRETT 
Svo. With 8&7 illustrations and 2 maps. Net, $3.00. 

An attractive account of the Midland river and of places on or near its banks from 
its mouth at ‘l'ewkesbury to above Stratford-on-Avon, with every place upon or near 
the River Avon through about fifty miles of its course, vividly described as it may be 
found to-day, and the main points of its history reviewed. Dr. Garrett is a native and 


resident of Cheltenham, and speaks from a lifelong acquaintance with his subject 
which has enabled him both to write and use his camera to particular advantage. 


Alexander Hamilton 


An Essay on American Union 
By FRANK SCOTT OLIVER 
800, with portraits anda map. Net, $3.75. 
A searching study and a masterly presentment of the struggles of that critical 
period in American history which—thanks largely to Hamilton’s influence—ended in a 
firm and enduring union of States. The book presents a striking and authentic portrait 


of Hamilton the man, and brings us to a right understanding of him as one of the most 
illustrious statesmen of ancient or modern times. 








Atall Booksellers (7, P, PUTNAS1’S SONS Pew York and London 
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ARE YOU FURNISHING YOUR HOPE? 
TAKE ADVICE! 


It Will Save You Money ! 





The right thing in wall treatments, furniture, draperies, like 
the right thing in personal dress, gives pleasure and 


satisfaction if appropriate. 


YOU NEED 


“INTERIOR DECORATION” 


The only magazine devoted exclusively to the furnishing, 


decoration, and management of the home. 


Profusely Illustrated 


Ten cents by the month. . One Dollar a year. 





Specimen copies sent upon application 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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LIFE IN 


THE 


OPEN 


Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse, and 
Hound in Southern California 


By Charles F, Holder, author of ‘‘ The Big Game 
Fishes,” ‘** Log of a Sea Angler,” etc. 


8yvo, with 92 Full-page Illustrations, net $3.50 








Mr. Holder has ridden, driven, sailed, tramped, 
fished, and shot over every foot of the forest and 
sea, plain and mountain, which he describes so pic- 
turesquely and with such keen delight. His book 
is a chronicle of sporting experiences that carries 
along with it a good deal of exciting narrative and 
a considerable amount of interesting information in 
regard to social life, as well as the flora and fauna of 
the country he loves so wel. 


Send for Full Descriptive Circular 


New York G. P. Putnam’s Sons London 


27-29 W. 23d St. 24 Bedford St., Strand 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 








From Bull Run to Chancellorsville 


The Story of the Sixteenth New York Infantry 
together with Personal Reminiscences 
By NEWTON MARTIN CURTIS 
Brevet Major-General, U.S. Vols. 
8vo. With Portraits. Net, $2.00 


ENERAL CURTIS'S volume is not a dry military history. It tells the story 
(; of the part taken by the Sixteenth New York Infantry in the campaigns from 
Bull Run to Chancellorsville, when the regiment was mustered out and its mem- 
bers promptly re-enlisted “ for the war.” Woven into the narrative of marching and battle 
are personal reminiscences and many a good story is told of men and events. The 
reader is, as it were, invited to a “camp-fire” and listens to stories of privation and 
suffering, of heroic deeds and unselfish devotion to duty and to friendship. There is 
a vivid description of a night on a battle-field, and many another picture, both humorous 
and grave, 





Christianity as viewed by a teacher of the Hindu Faith 


The Culture of the Soul 
among Western Nations 





By P. RAMANATHAN, K.C., C. M. Gs 
Solicitor-General for Ceylon 
Svo. Net, $2.00 

“Tes book advances the view that the aim of all religion, actual knowledge of God, 

is to be attained by the development of love in the soul; the attainment of perfect 

love, which involves knowledge of God. The path to this attainment lies in fol- 
lowing a living teacher who has himself reached that perfection, sanctification, or Christ- 
hood by the development of perfect love within himself. Throughout the early history 
of the Christain Church paramount importance was attached to the ora/ teaching and 
interpretations of the Scriptures by men of true spiritual discernment. That this view 
has always been accepted in the East, but has long since been lost sight of in the West, 
is the chief purpose of the book to show. 


Il Santo 


By A. FOGAZZARO 
Authorized Translation, Crown 8vo, $1.50 
] L SANTO is remarkable not only as a sympton of the present relations between 





Church and State, but because it offers a solution, pertinent to Protestants as 

well as to Catholics, of the religious problem, While The Saint concerns itself 
with the present-day religious questions and political problems of Italy, the author has 
not allowed the purpose of his story to overweigh and impair its dramatic quality. The 
story is most interesting as a description of Italian life both high and low. It is being 
read by thousands in Italy who care little or nothing about the religious problem and 
who find themselves literally entranced by its strong human interest. 








New york (j, P, PUTNAM’S SONS __ Lonvon 
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In Five Fair Sisters a volume that will 
be published early in June, Mr. Noel Wil- 
liams tells the story of the lives of Laure, 
Olympe, Marie, Hortense, and Marianne 
Mancini, the celebrated nieces of Cardinal 
Mazarin. Brought from Rome to France 
as children, all five made brilliant marri- 
ages, and, with the exception of the eldest 
sister, who died at a comparatively early 
age, all had the most romantic careers. The 
charming romance of Louis XIV. and 
Marie Mancini which, but for the deter- 
mined opposition of Mazarin, would un- 
doubtedly have ended in Marie becoming 
Queen of France, is related at length, and 
will be found of the greatest possible inter- 
est. Scarcely less interest attaches to the 
careers of the clever and unscrupulous 
Olympe (Countess de Soissons), ‘‘a woman 
formed for great crimes, whose true place 
would have been in the Palace of the Cesars 
or the Vatican of the Borgias’’; of Marianne 
(Duchess de Bouillon) who, with Olympe 
was implicated in the famous Poison 
Trials in 1680; and of the lovely Hortense 
(Duchesse de Mazarin), who fled from her 
jealous and bigoted husband to England 
where she became one of the reigning 
beauties of Charles II.’s Court. 

Mr. Noel Williams’s many readers will 
find in this volume the same thoroughness 


of research and careful criticism, combined * 


with lightness of treatment, which distin- 
guishes all his work. 


7 


The Connecticut River, a fortheoming 
volume, by Edwin M. Bacon, has to de 
with the legendary lore and historic assecia- 
tions of a stream that is richer, perhaps, in 
these things than any otherAmerican water- 
way. From ocean to source every mile of it 
is crowded with reminders of the early ex- 
plorers, of the Indian wars, of the struggle 
of the colonies, and of the quaint, peaceful 
village existence along its banks in the 
early days of the Republic. Before the 
explorers came, the river figured to a great 
extent in the legendary history of the 
Indian tribes of the East. Beginning with 


the Dutch discovery and first occupation 
of the lower river, Mr. Bacon, in this book, 


Lilustration from ‘The Connecticut River’’ 
traces the interesting movements and 
events which are associated with this chief 
river of New England. 


az 


The Censorship of the Church and Its 
Influence upon the Production and Dis- 
tribution of Literature, by George Haven 
Putnam, Litt. D., will make its appearance 
next fall, under the imprint of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The author of this work has 
been engaged upon it for years, and the . 
problem with which it is chiefly concerned 
—the question of the part played by the 
censorship of the Roman Church in the 
history of literature, philosophy, and theol- 
egy—is to-day a living question and one 
well worth the endless pains and scholarly 
methed which have here been applied to the 
study of it. It may be added that, had 
the completion of Mr. Putnam’s book been 
delayed a little, he might have spoken, 
from a kind of personal experience, of the 
effect of the ecclesiastical ban. The firm 
of which he is a member is about to publish 
a translation of Fogazzaro’s Il Santo, which 
the Congregation of the Index recently 
forbade Catholics to read. It is not likely 
that the American publishers will be much 
disturbed by these papal thunders, and 
Fogazzaro’s book will only have a wider 
vogue because of the notoriety that will 
attend its appearance. 
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Professor Williston Walker’s John Calvin 
(Putnam) is abundantly justified in making 
its appearance. Among other justifica- 
tions there is the one: for well-nigh fifty 
years no biography of the doughty organ- 
izer of reformed Protestantism has ap- 
peared in English. 


John Calvin 

The attitude of Protestants toward 
Calvin has changed much in half a cen- 
tury; and documents discovered of recent 
years afford the biographer some new facts. 
On both these scores the volume will be 
looked forward to with interest not un- 
mixed with a lively curiosity as to the 
author’s attitude toward his subject. Pro- 
fessor Walker has not written as a partisan, 
but tells his story in a calm and objective 
fashion. The illustrations in his book are 
abundant, and have been chosen with 
great care. They afford an admirable 
Pictorial setting to the life of the subject 
of the biography. 


2 


The Putnams will shortly bring out 
Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire, which will con- 


stitute the ninth of the series entitled Les 


Classiques Frangais, edited by H. D. 
O’Connor. This series is to be extended 
indefinitely, and is designed to include 
ultimately all the works of French litera- 
ture which are recognized as classics and 
as belonging to the world’s literature. 
The present book is introduced by an essay 
by Emile Faguet. It is well printed in 
16mo form, and attractively bound in 


full. leather—the pleasing green-and-gold 
uniform which its companion volumes also 


wear. 
2 


P. Rd4manathan, K.C., C.M.G., who is 
Solicitor General for Ceylon, has written a 
book, entitled The Culture of the Soul among 
Western Nations which presents rather a 
sombre picture of our spiritual condition. 
Though the conclusions of this distinguished 
Oriental are not likely to gratify those 
of us who entertain flattering opinions of 
the present state of the Occidental soul, 
it is still possible to regard it as medicin- 
ally wholesome. 
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What more delightful adventure could 
befall the careful housewife who dutifully 
peruses her cook-book than to discover 
that the pages of that volume are strewn 
with gems of wit and humor. Such an 


' adventure awaits those who are to use 


Olive Green’s What to have for Breakfast 
and Everyday Luncheons (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). Here isa specimen gem, taken from 
its setting to scintillate in lonely splendor: 
HUCKLEBERRIES 


Look the fruit over carefully. Nothing 
pleases a fly somuch as to die and be 
mistaken for a huckleberry. Serve with 
cracked ice, etc. 


How to Look at Pictures, by Robert 
Clement Witt, M.A., a book that has just 
appeared under the Putnam imprint, is 
skilfully framed to perform a valuable 
service for a large class of the community, 
—for those who are aware that a wonderful 
power lies hidden in great pictures, and are 
yet unable to find the charmed word that 
will open its secret to them; for those who 
know that they should be interested in 
pictorial art and still have to confess that 
they are bored by it. This little volume 
should do much to help such people to see 
pictures in the fullest sense of the word, 
to appreciate them, and to pronounce a 
critical opinion on them with some meas- 
ure of confidence in the justice of that 
opinion. A book that can hope, as this 
book can, to open the door to one of the 
chief pleasures of life—to the enjoyment of 
art—needs no further justification. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality ; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


QNon-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
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quality of stationery for 





their correspondence, should inquire ‘or 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes’ 
to match (the old and reliable line). "These 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extra 
Superfine Brands, tne latter being unsur. 
passed in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign produc. 
tions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and sup. 


plied to the trade only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 





WHY “PAGANS”? 


a HE term “‘ pagan” literally means viliager, rustic, 





or barbarian, and as used by Christians means an 

idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 

heathen means a Aeather-man, bushman or sav- 
age! Now consider the absurdity of applying this 
term pagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the 
history of religion, ethics, and philosophy. These men 
were not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but emi- 
nently ‘* godly,” and represented the highest urban 
culture. In their works will be found the most ex- 
alted conceptions of God, the Soul, and a life of virtue. 
In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, will be found a clearer statement 
of the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward, and punishment than -can 
be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s 
Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the 
Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of 
the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identi- 
cal with that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, 
Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of ‘‘ pagan” 
teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read Vol. 
I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, entitled Zhe Ethics of the Greek Philosv- 
phers, by Prof. Jas. H. Hyslop, 333 pages, 21 illus- 
trations, including many portraits of the philosophers, 
and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 at all Booksellers. 


CHAS M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers, 
Main Offce: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 
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DR. HENRIK IBSEN 
(From the portrait by Erik Werenskiold) 
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IN a recent number of the London 
Daily Chronicle, the ubiquitous Mrs. 
Alec Tweedie tells in a vivacious man- 
ner of her several visits to Ibsen. She 
begins her story by telling how very 
unsociable he was, and that his mug of 
beer and his pipe were his chief com- 
panions: 


I saw him several times in Christiania a few years 
ago ; he was always kindly to me, but then I was 
neither old, nor gray, nor fat, nor grave, and—a 
woman, 


Of his 
says: 


personal appearance she 


He had a pleasant smile when talking ; but in re- 
pose the mouth was so firmly set that the upper lip 
almost disappeared. His eyes were small and pene- 
trating; but I never saw him without thick gold- 
rimmed spectacles, which gave a particularly learned 
look to the face. Strong character and strength of 
will were prominently marked, while the remark- 
able height and breadth of his forehead made one 
at once feel he was no ordinary individual, It was 
a strong face, but it was also a sad face. A hard 
youth had left its mark, early struggles for bread 
had told their tale. Ibsen was a soured man when 
I knew him. He looked on the world through 
golden-rimmed spectacles, but the glasses were not 
rose color. 


The many portraits of Ibsen are 
undoubtedly admirable likenesses, for 
in them we see all that Mrs. Tweedie 
describes. Such a face naturally lent 
itself to caricature. 


To quote again from Mrs. Tweedie: 


Ibsen was a rich man for a Norwegian, but there 
was nothing grand about his home, just an ordinary 
Norwegian flat, containing eight or ten good rooms. 
He lived in comfort, but there was no luxury, The 
hall of his home looked bare, the maid was capless 
and apronless, according to Norwegian fashion, 
while rows of goloshes stood upon the floor. The 
girl ushered me along a passage, on the occasion of 
my first visit, at the end of which was the great 
man’s study. He rose, warmly shook me by the 
hand, and finding I spoke German, at once became 
affable and communicative. 


Notwithstanding his severity of 
manner and of life, Ibsen had his 
weaknesses. One of them was for 
toys: 


On the table beside the inkstand was a small tray. 
Its contents were extraordinary—some little wooden 
carved Swiss bears, a diminutive black devil, small 
cats, dogs, and rabbits made of copper, one of which 
was playing a violin. 

‘* What are those funny little things ?” I ventured 
to ask. 

‘“*T never write a single line of any of my dramas 
unless that tray and its occupants are before me on 
the table. I could not write without them. It may 
seem strange-—perhaps it is—but I cannot write 
without them,” he repeated. ‘‘ Why I use them is 
my own secret.” And he laughed quietly. 

Were those little toys, those fetishes, and their 
strange fascination the origin of those much-dis- 
cussed dolls in the ‘‘ Master Builder”? Who can 
tell? Ibsen’s secret has died with him. It is worth 
recording that his sister, writing of him a few years 
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THE LATE HON. CARL SCHURZ 


ago, referrel to the fact that when he was a smal 
boy, he used to draw and paint the most wonderfu 
pictures on cardboard. He then cut them out care- 
fully, and fixed them into little wooden stands. 
These miniature figures he grouped together into 
tableaux, and played with by the hour—doubtless 
the origin of the figures on the writing-table. 


a 


By the death of Carl Schurz, Amer- 
ica has lost her most distinguished 


citizen of foreign birth. His services, 
whether as soldier, statesman, or critic, 
were of a high order; perhaps his most 
effective work was done when he was 
unhampered by official position, and 
could employ his best tools or weap- 
ons—his tongue and his pen—with 
absolute freedom. Asan orator he had 
long been almost unrivalled in this 
country; and as a writer his achieve- 
ment in the monograph on Lincoln, 
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and in the absorbingly interesting 
Autobiography now appearing from 
month to month in McClure’s Maga- 
gine, was such as to make one marvel 
at his mastery of the English language. 
And he had not found it necessary to 
sacrifice his mother-tongue in order to 
attain perfection in that of his adopted 
country. German continued to be 
spoken in his household; and those 
parts of his Memoirs which relate to 
German affairs were originally written 
in that language. By adhering to his 
ideais with ideal tenacity, he repeat- 
edly put himself in opposition to the 
party with which he was for the time 
being identified; and nothing excites 
ill-will more inevitably than frank criti- 
cism of one’s associates. Mr. Schurz, 
therefore, was not a popular man; but 


now that he is dead, even those whom 


he rasped the most roughly are ready 
to admit, not only his great ability, 
but his thorough sincerity of purpose 
and honesty of aim. 


az 


Mr. Upton Sinclair must be laugh- 
ing in his sleeve. It is only a very 
short time ago that he was knock- 
ing at the doors of publishers’ and 
editors’ sanctums which, if they were 
opened to him at all, it was only to 
say that his manuscript was ‘‘not avail- 
able.”’ He brought letters from emi- 
nent professors of Columbia University, 
but even that did not seem to avail him 
much. The Independent printed some 
of his articles, but, as a rule, they were 
declined with thanks. Apparently he 
had not quite the quality that editors 
and publishers were looking for. In 
desperation he ‘‘faked’* a book—‘*‘ The 
Journal of Arthur Sterling.”” Some 
people were taken in by it, others were 
not. I was not, because it was too 
much like his articles in The [ndepen- 
dent to deceive me. Mr. Sinclair was 
roundly abused for what he had done, 
but he accomplished his object—he 
attracted attention. From that time 
all has gone well with him. To-day 
his name is known from one end of the 
country to the other as the author of 
**The Jungle’ and the exposer of the 
horrors of the Chicago stock-yards. 


For a young man under thirty to write 
a book the statements in which the 
President of the United States found 
important enough to investigate, is an 
achievement. As _ literature, ‘‘The 
Jungle’ does not count; as an expose 
of an impossible condition, it counts 
fora good deal. 


2 


The fire in the house of Major W. 
H. Lambert of Philadelphia, on the 
fifth of last. month, was more than a 
national calamity. Major Lambert 
had the finest collection of Thackeray 
manuscripts and original drawings in 
existence. His collection of Lincoln 
documents and relics was equally im- 
portant, not to mention other literary 
and historical treasures. Only a few 
weeks ago a friend who was making 
researches among the Lincoln docu- 
ments, in speaking of their value to 
Major Lambert, said that he was run- 
ning great risks in not having them in 
fireproof vaults. The Major admitted 
that it might be better, but did not 
think it was worth while. ‘‘There is 
no possibility of a fire here,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘I think they are as safe as 
they would be anywhere, and I don’t 
want to turn my house into a vault.” 
It is a thousand pities that he did not 
turn his house into a vault, or that he 
did not build a museum, such as Mr. 
Morgan has built on Thirty-sixth 
Street, for the housing of these invalu- 
able manuscripts. 

2. 

A postal card of inquiry addressed 
tothe Simplified Spelling Board, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, will bring to any 
reader of THE CRITIC all the publica- 
tions which that body has issued,—‘*‘A 
First Step,’’ the earliest appeal of the 
Board, the ‘‘List of 300 Words Now 
Spelt in Two Ways,”’ and also two 
longer papers,. one by Prof. Calvin 
Thomas on the ‘‘Amelioration of Our 
Spelling,’’ and the other by Prof. 
Brander Matthews on ‘The Spelling 
of Yesterday and the Spelling of To- 
morrow.’” The-next document which 
the Board proposes to send broadcast 
is by a British ally, Prof. Skeat,— 
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MR. MONCURE D. CONWAY 
President of the Thomas Paine Club. 
(From his latest photograph) 
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the paper he recently read before the 
British Academy. 
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Among the latest clubs to be organ- 
ized in this city is one devoted to the 
admiration of Thomas Paine. Most 
appropriately Mr. Moncure D. Conway 
is its president. Mr. Conway, as is 
well known, is the author of the defini- 
tive life of Paine and the editor of his 
works. The Paine farm at New Ro- 
chelle is now offered for sale, and will 
be cut up into lots to suit the require- 
ments, or the purse, of the buyer. 
Paine’s monument is not far from his 


farm. Some time ago it was fenced off © 


from the intruding tripper who de- 
lighted in molesting it. The religion 
of the average rowdy is of the aggres- 
sive sort, and when he sees the monu- 
ment of an infidel he shows his 
Christian spirit by pelting it with 
stones. So limited is his information 
as to what Thomas Paine stands for 
that he knows him only as an unbe- 
liever. He was, however, something 
more. He was a great thinker and a 
great writer, and, if he were living 
to-day, that he was an infidel would be 
forgotten in admiration of his other 
attributes. 
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Mr. William Vaughan Moody is re- 
writing his play, ‘‘A Sabine Woman,” 
which, when it again sees the boards, 
will have another name. There is a 
possibility that Mr. Henry Miller may 
play the part of the hero, as it has 
worked out into a man’s rather than a 
woman’s play. Mr. Moody will spend 
the summer at Windsor, Vermont, 
working on this play and others. 
While it is a matter of congratulation 
that a man of Mr. Moody’s intellectual 
attainments should turn his attention 
to play-writing, it would be regrettable 
if he turned his back upon the muse of 
poetry, for those better able to judge 
than I give him the first place among 
the younger American poets. 


2 


Speaking of plays, I am told by 
those who have read it, that Mr. Percy 
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Mackaye’s drama founded on the life 
of Jeanne d’Arc is the finest American 
play that has ever been written. This 
is high praise, but those who have 
given it to the play are not inclined to 
be over-enthusiastic in such matters. 
There is no reason why Mr. Mackaye 
should not write the best play ever 
written by an American. He comes 
naturally by his talent. His father, 
the late Steele Mackaye, was one of 
our cleverest playwrights, though ‘he 
did not strike as high a note as his son. 
Perhaps the times were not then ripe 
for the poetic drama. Mr. Sothern 
and Miss Marlowe will open their sea- 
son in Philadelphia next fall with this 
play. They have also another poetic 
drama by Mr. Mackaye for early pro- 
duction, and still another by Mr. H. 
W. Boynton, one of THE CRITIC'S 
most valued contributors. Mr. Soth- 
ern and Miss Marlowe aré going to giv2 
the poets an opportunity. There is no 
reason why Mr. Mackaye and Mr. 
Boynton should not write as good, or 
better, poetic dramas than Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. They certainly have the 
necessary equipment. 


2 


It is said that over one million vol- 
umes of Everyman’s Library have been 
sold in England. The idea of this 
library was the invention of the very 
clever and suggestive Mr. J. M. Dent. 
One would have said that there was no 
room for Everyman’s Library. with 
Bohn’s in the field, and so it was 
thought that there was no place for a 
new edition of Shakespeare until Mr. 
Dent put his Temple edition on the 
market. Everyman’s Library, when 
it is complete, will be in a thousand 
volumes! The edition of the New 
Testament in this library has been 
in immense demand in England. Ten 
thousand copies of the history of the 
Byzantine Empire have not been 
enough, and Guizot’s ‘‘ History of 
France”’ is another favorite. Mr. Dent 
has simply not been able to produce 
the necessary copies of Emerson's 
*‘Essays.”’ ‘‘My dream about it,’’ 
said Mr. Dent recently, ‘‘is that it 
shall contain the cream of all literature, 
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and itself be contained in a bookcase 
which the end of a moderately sized 
room will easily accommodate.” Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. are the fortunate 
publishers of this library in the United 
States. 
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Mr. Sterling MacKinlay, son of the 
late Antoinette Sterling, the famous 
American contralto, has recently fin- 
ished a life of his mother. Among 
other interesting things in this book 
are two verses written by John How- 
ard Payne for ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’”’ 
which, it is claimed, were never before 
published: 


How sweet ’t is to sit neath a fond father’s smile, 
And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile. 
Let others delight 'mid new pleasures to roam ; 

But give me, O give me, the pleasures of Home ! 


Home—Home—Sweet, sweet Home! 
But give me,—ah ! give me, the pleasures of 
Home! 





To thee I’ll return overburdened with care— 
The heart’s dearest solace will smile on me there! 
No more from that cottage again will I roam ; 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home ! 
Home—lHome—Sweet, sweet Home ! 
There’s no place like Home, 

There’s no place like Home! 


These verses, it seems to me, are no 
better or no worse than those that 
Payne allowed to be published. After 
all, it is the sentiment; it is father, 
mother, home, sweet home, that pleases. 
Without Sir Henry Bishop’s music, I 
wonder if we would ever have heard of 
‘“Home, Sweet Home’’? 

P74 

A lady, Miss M. Eagar, Irish gov- 
erness to the little grand duchesses of 
Russia, has published a book called 
*“*Six Years at the Russian Court.”’ In 
this book Miss Eagar shows us what we 
might have known before, that the 
children of royalty are as human as the 
children of peasants. She tell us that 
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SIGN-BOARD ON THE PAINE FARM AT NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


the Grand Duchess Olga, aged four, 
made a kettle-holder for her father in 
which she worked the inscription in 
English, ‘‘Polly, put the kettle on and 
we'll have tea.” This same little 
Olga appears to have been a lively 
young lady. When out driving in the 
carriage with Miss Eagar one day she 
was told that she must sit dow:: 


' 

Suddenly she did so, folding her hands in front of 
her. In a few seconds she said to me: ‘* Did you 
see that policeman?” I told her that was nothing 
extraordinary, and that the police would not touch 
ler. She replied: ‘‘ But this one was writing 
something. I was afraid he might have been wri- 
ting: ‘I saw Olga, and she was very naughty.’” 
I explained that this was unlikely, . . . buton 
returning home. she made particular inquiries as to 
whether a policeman had come while she was out. 


When Miss Eagar told little Olga the 
story of David and Goliath, the child 
was very angry with David. David, 
she said, was so much younger and 
smaller that-‘‘poor Goliath never ex- 
pected he would throw stones at him.”’ 


In studying history, the little Grand 
Duchess was puzzled that the English 
should cut off the Welsh Prince Llew- 
ellyn’s head and send it up to London; 
but on reflection she thought that ‘‘it 
was a good thing he was dead before 
they cut off his head; it would have 
hurt him most awfully if he was alive.’” 


2 


My compliments to Messrs. Scribner 
on their pocket edition of the works 
of George Meredith. It is not only a 
thing of beauty but it is a thing of 
convenience also. While Meredith is 
not the author that we would choose 
for railway reading, still for the ham- 
mock or ‘‘underneath the bough” 
commend me to “‘ Diana of the Cross- 


” 


ways. 
> 7 4 


A short time ago, a friend of mine, 
browsing among-the old bookstores of 
London, picked up a green-covered 
pamphlet called ‘‘The American Book 
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MR. GEORG BRANDES 
The famous Danish critic, friend of Ibsen, to whom the latter addressed most of his 
published letters. 


Circular: With Notes and Statistics,’’ 
published by Wiley & Putnam, of New 
York and London, and printed in Lon- 
don. The date of this pamphlet is 
1843. It is introduced with several 
pages of ‘‘remarks and figures” founded 
on a paragraph from Alison’s “History 
of Europe.” The paragraph reads: 


**Literature und intellectual ability of the highest 
class meet with little encouragement in America. 
The names of Cooper, Channing, and Washington 
Irving, indeed, amply demonstrate that the Ameri- 
can soil is not wanting in genius of the most ele- 
vated and fascinating character; but their works 
are almost all published in London—a decisive proof 


that European habits and ideas are necessary to 
their due development.” 


The writer of the remarks attempts 
to prove with facts and figures that 
Alison was all wrong. The writer also 
gives the lie ‘to certain statements by 
Dickens, then just published, in regard 
to American newspapers. I wonder, 
by the way, what Dickens would say 
of yellow journalism as exploited in 
America to-day. The Mew York 
Herald that he censured so severely 
would seem a conservative and old 
fogy journal in comparison. 
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MR. EDGAR SALTUS 


Mr. Edgar Saltus is a good man gone 
wrong. There are few American writ- 
ers who have his ability, and yet he 
has never written anything commensu- 
rate with this ability. He seems satis- 
fied to toss off such unnecessary books 
as ‘‘The Perfume of Eros,’’ and, more 
recently, ‘‘Vanity Square.’’ Even in 
these unnecessary stories we recognize 
his cleverness and wish that it were 
better directed. If Mr. Saltus would 
lock himself up and do his best he 
would make a name in literature to be 
proud of. He has been foolishly called 

‘The Bernard Shaw of America.’” He 
is not the Bernard Shaw of America, 
but he is quite as elever as Mr. Shaw, 


and might write equally clever plays if 
he set himself to work seriously. The 
trouble is that Mr. Saltus does not 
take himself seriously. 


2 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts, by the way, 
who lives in Devonshire and spends 
all his time in the beautiful English 
country, has written a book called 
*“*My Garden,” which will be published 
by the English Country Life. It is the 
thoughts of a literary man who 1s 
something of a gardener. There is no 
subject upon which Mr. Phillpotts 
writes that he does not illuminate, and 
I hope that some enterprising American 
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THE POE COTTAGE, FORDHAM, N. Y-, SHOWING PAINTED TABLET IN THE GABLE 


publisher will soon issue his garden 
book. 


7 J 


Mr. Phillpotts has been good enough 
to send me a sonnet on *‘ The Grave 
of Edward Lear’”’ that he published 
recently in that admirable journal, 
The Tribune, of London. ‘Here it is: 


Amid the silent lodges of the dead, 

Beneath the terraced hills of Italy, 

He lies, with sunny cypress at his head 

And mourning purple of the fleur-de- 
lys 

Upon his marble. Roses white and 
red 

Twine there, and round about the mys- 
tery 

Of olive groves their twinkling silver 
spread 

Along the sapphire of the Inland Sea. 

Sleep, laughter-maker of a vanished 
day. 

What merry jester of them all can vie 


With your mad fancies, whimsical and 
gay? 
No sorrow here! We'll pass this pil- 
low by 
In happiness of gracious thoughts, and 
a 
The tribute of a smile; but not a sigh. 


7 J 


In sending this sonnet to Zhe 7ri6- 
une, Mr. Phillpotts wrote: 


Among the notes and sketches brought home 
with me from my holiday in France and Italy, I 
find this little sonnet, written last month. Edward 
Lear, the famous author of the ‘ Nonsense Book "— 
perhaps the first real nonsense book ever written— 
lies at San Remo, and his flowery grave inspired 
these lines. 


It is not all of us who could express 
our feelings for Edward Lear as grace- 
fully as Mr. Phillpotts has done. We 
all love him, and have loved him from 
our childhood to older age. He has 
left no successor. There are any num- 
ber of men and women writing non- 
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sense, but it is not the nonsense of 
Edward Lear. 
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I print this picture of the Poe cot- 
tage at Fordham for two reasons: one, 
because of the little tablet painted 
on the gable, the other to show the 
encroachment of modern and ugly 
architecture. The house to the right 
is that of the owner of the cottage, to 
whom we owé thanks for not destroy- 
ing it. It was in this cottage that Poe 
wrote ‘‘Annabel Lee,”’ or at least the 
first draught of it; and it was while 
living in this cottage that N. P. Willis, 
a poet of great popularity but not one- 
hundredth part of Poe’s genius. no. 


not one-thousandth part, issued an ap- 
peal to the admirers of the neglected 
author on behalf of Poe, his dying 
wife, and devoted mother-in-law : 


Here is one of the finest scholars, one of the 
most original men of genius, and one of the most 
industrious of the literary profession of our country, 
whose temporary suspension. of labor, from bodily 
illness, drops him immediately to a level with the 
common objects of public charity, There is no in- 
termediate stopping place, no respectful shelter, 
where, with the delicacy due to genius and culture, 
he might secure aid, till, with returning health, he 
would resume his labors, and his unmortified sense 
of independence. 
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Mrs. Baillie-Saunders is anew writer. 





MR. JEREMIAH CURTIN 
In his library at Bristo, Vt. 
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‘*Saints in Society” is her first novel 
and it won a $500 prize offered by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin. It is an amusing 
story—not a problem novel, but a 
trifle, light as air—and air in the dog- 
days is at a premium. 
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It may interest those who have only 
heard of Mr. Jeremiah Curtin as the 
translator of Henryk Sienkiewicz to 
learn that he was known to the scientific 
world as a writer long before the Polish 
novelist had been heard of outside his 
own country. Mr. Curtin is at present 
engaged in writing a history of the 
Mongols. He spent three months 
among the Buriats, the only tribe of 
Mongols who have retained the horse 
sacrifice and preserved the splendid 
creation myths of their race. Mr. 
Curtin is the author of ‘‘Creation 
Myths of Primitive America,’’ ‘‘ Myths 
and Folklore of Ireland,’’ ‘‘ Myths and 
Folk Tales of the Russians,’’ ‘‘ Western 
Slavs and Magyars,”’ and other author- 
itative volumes of a similar description. 
Polish is said to be only one of seventy 
languages with which Mr. Curtin is 
familiar. 
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Professor Cesare Lombroso’s fiftieth 
anniversary as a teacher has just been 
celebrated in Turin. At the celebra- 
tion exercises his daughter Paola told 
in an interesting paper some of her 
father’s peculiarities: 

‘“‘He is,” she said ‘‘distressingly 
absent-minded, for one thing. At 
Vienna, after losing his pocket-book and 
being fortunate enough to find it again, 
he distributed his bank-notes in the vari- 
ous compartments of his portmanteau 
and in all the pockets of his different 
coats, thinking that thus he would not 
be able to lose them all at once; but 
this expedient did not prevent five 
hundred francs from disappearing. He 
buys all the papers that are offered to 
him on the street, and gives alms to 
every beggar that he meets. He hasa 
rich collection of arms and of relics of 
famous criminals. When he finds a 
prisoner in the jails covered with tat- 
tooing or suffering from attacks of epi- 


lepsy, he goes home with a countenance 
expressive of the greatest scientific 
satisfaction. He is even more de- 
lighted, however, when a check arrives 
from America for one of his articles; 
he insists on going to the bank in per- 
son to cash it, and when he has the 
bank-notes actually in his hands, he 
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seems to feel that its value is doubled. 
He has a great distaste for all official 
ceremonies. His love for the poor is 
very marked, and his house is always 
full of importunate pensioners, some of 
whom have little genuine distress to 
offer as a claim upon his sympathy. 
In certain small things, however, he is 
distinctly parsimonious; thus, he hardly 
ever takes a cab, and when-he goes to 
the theatre is never seen in the best 
seats. He hates telegrams, which he 
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says are never sent except by neuras- 
thenics. His tastes are exceedingly 
simple, and he works incessantly, seem- 
ing, unlike other people, to have no need 
of quiet or accustomed surroundings. 


He writes wherever and whenever an 
idea occurs to him, in a shocking hand- 
writing which is the despair of composi- 
tors and of editors who have relations 
with him.” 





A SKETCH OF MISS ELLEN TERRY’S BACK BY PAMELA COLEMAN SMITH 





The Auto-Cusséd Bard 


Being 
A Public-Spirited Exposé of Reasons for the Slump in Poetry 


WITH bated breath and trembling heart, I sought the Poet where 
He cryptic obfuscations wrote, within his mystic lair. 


I dreamed to find his tresses long, his coat of velveteen; 
I also hoped that he would be emotionally lean. 


I thought to find him sad and worn, and grieving in a 
Or drinking deep life’s bitter cup, and sonneting the lees. 


I longed to see him roll his eyes in bard-like frenzy fine, 
The while he should prodigiously bring forth some mighty line. 


With awe did I approach his door, and timidly did ring; 
All palpitant I waited there, my dry lips gibbering. 


I entered, and my tongue was mute, my knees together smote— 
When I beheld that Poet Man clad in a leathern coat! 


He wore a closely-fitting cap upon his shingled hair, 
And like unto a diver-man’s his goggles’ ghastly glare. 


‘‘Good-afternoon,’’ the Poet said; ‘‘ a pleasant day,’’ quoth he; 
‘“‘I’ve twenty minutes now for rest and chat and cheques and tea.”’ 


**Oh, Poet Man,’’ I boldly gasped, ‘‘how fareth Pegasus?’”’ 
*“*He’s gone to grass,’’ the Poet said, ‘‘I’ve now an Autocus. 


“‘It whirls me through the clouds and back ’twixt luncheon-time and tea; 
There ’s naught to do but crank it up—no Pegasus for me/ 


**From Hippocrene’s Fount I get the power for my machine— 
A sort of high-test, scentless, Heliconian gasolene. 


“I pace bright Phcebus in his path, and toot my horn at stars; 
The race of my wild Autocus the Empyrean jars. 


*‘An Empyreanometer doth register my flight; 
Its record to my typist then I leisurely recite. 


“Old Peg was far too slow—he could not raise sufficient ‘dust.’ 
I tank up now and crank up, and my stuff is Autocussed.’’ 


“‘It is—indeed!’’ I cried—and saw that Poet thinking—sard. 
Forthwith I fled that self-accurst, that Auto-cusséd Bard. 


EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE. 








Voltaire and his Brother 


“‘THAT chapter of literary history 
which might be called ‘Voltaire and his 
Brother’ would be very curious,’’ says 
a writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
but according to all appearances that 
chapter will never be written, for Vol- 
taire seems to have taken a malign 
— in leaving to posterity no in- 
ormation concerning the various mem- 
bers of his family. He had, however, 
‘a Jansenist of a brother,’’ ten years 
older than himself, of whom he had the 
poorest opinion. ‘‘I have two sons, 
both mad,” said their father; ‘‘one is 

mad about devotion, and the other 
about poetry and the theatre.”’ 

Armand Arouet was born in Paris, 
and had for god-parents the Duc de 
Richelieu and the Duchesse de Saint- 
Simon, mother of the author of the 
Memoirs. For some time he and his 


famous brother seem to have agreed 


pretty well, but a rupture came about 
when Voltaire accused his father of dis- 
inheriting him, and questioned his will. 
It is a question whether Voltaire or his 
brother wrote two little poems of which 
manuscript copies exist. One of these 
is called “‘Poéme héroique de M. Aro- 
tiette [sic] de Voltaire,’” and the other 
is an ode against the Jesuits. Certain 
indications point to Voltaire as the 
author. His brother was a Jansenist, 
and M. Gazier imagines that he may 
have written the poems either to soften 
his brother, with whom he was at law, 
or to conciliate, by pretending Jansen- 
ism, some influential member of the 
magistracy or the clergy. ‘‘Do you 
know what a Convulsionary is ?” asks 
Voltaire, somewhere. ‘‘He is one of 
those fanatics from the dregs of the 
people, who, to prove that a certain Bull 
is false, work miracles from garret to 
garret, roasting little girls without do- 
ing any harm, giving them blows with 
whips or clubs for love of God, and 
shouting against the Pope.’’ Voltaire 
is here describing his own brother. An 
old manuscript, in which are catalogued 
the persons concerned in the ‘‘ Works of 
the Convulsionaries,’’ devotes about 
twelve pages to ‘‘Monsieur Arouet, 
Armand, dit le frére & la bagne, et aussi 
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Brou.’’ He does not seem to have 
possessed a very strong mind, and is 
described as ‘‘sometimes extreme in 
his devotion, at others not knowing 
what to hold to.”’ He was initiated 
into the work of the Convulsionaries 
by his cousin Archambault, and the 
séance took place at the house of 
a curé, Jacques de Rochebouét, 
where Madeleine Durand was mi- 
raculously cured of a cancer in the 
mouth. 

In the certificate he signed, Armand 
Arouet says: ‘‘They had told me as- 
tonishing things of the convulsions 
of this little girl, then about twelve 
years old. Despising almost equally 
those who believe too readily, and 
those who, determined to believe noth- 
ing, obstinately deny the facts without 
taking the trouble to examine them, I 
determined to see her often, and to 
examine with all possible attention. I 
was struck with horror at the first sight 
of this child, who had scarcely a human 
face. I have often seen her 
fall into convulsions, when she seemed 
beside herself, unconscious of what 
went on around her. I have seen her 
cut her cancer with a pair of scissors, 
when blood would flow abundantly. 
But the moment she put some wat-r 
from M. de Paris’s well on the cut, the 
blood was stanched. Having learned 
that the cleverest surgeons of Orleans 
had declared her malady incurable, and 
that their opinion was confirmed by 
the best surgeons in Paris, I ceased to: 
see her often, and awaited the event. 
I saw her completely cured at the be- 
ginning of 1735. ; The convul- 
sions had. immediately followed the 
invocation of B[ienheureux] which I 
had witnessed. Her cancer disappeared 
entirely without leaving on her cheek 
the slightest mark of fire or iron; the 
perfect health she now enjoys, every- 
thing, has convinced me that one can 
attribute so miraculous a recovery to 
God alone.”’ 

The following facts, reported in the 
“Notes Historiques,’’ took place in 
the apartment of Arouet himself. He 
had succeeded his father as ‘* Receveur 
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des Epices,’” and was lodged in the 
Palais de Justice. 

‘“‘There are Convulsionaries who 
strike with a sword persons who have 
never had convulsions, and as God 
makes them do it, he renders these per- 
sons invulnerable, although they are 
struck against their will. This is what 
happened to an officer of distinction 
who, toward the beginning of 1745, 
went to see M. Arouet, where he 
found a great deal of company, and 
four Convulsionaries in convulsions. 
God wished to convince him by experi- 
ence that his miracle was real. Sudden- 
ly tlie four Convulsionaries, each armed 
with a sword, came and pushed them 
on all sides against the officer, who 
was so frightened that he remained 
motionless. He felt on his flesh the 
points of all the swords, but, although 
these four Convulsionaries pushed 
him with all their strength, he received 
no wounds, and could not but admire 
such a wonder, though he did not seem 
very pleased at having been chosen as 
the subject of their operations.”’ 

At another time a still more wonder- 
ful miracle took place‘at M. Arouet’s. 
A former officer testified that he had 
fallen on his head so hard that every- 
thing trembled beneath him, and he 
became rigid as a bar of iron. He was 
picked up and put on a chair, and then 
the four sisters Le Moine, who were 
present, came and pressed their swords 
against his ribs and breast so hard as 
to bend the swords against his body. 
After half an hour of this treatment he 
was completely cured of the wound in 
his head, without having received the 
slightest scratch from the swords, and 
left, a firm believer in the miracle. 

From invulnerability to incombusti- 
bility is a step that Voltaire’s brother 
did not hesitate to take. On the 12th 
of May, 1736, he signed, in good com- 
pany, the other signatories being a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, a canon of 
' Bayeux, three bourgeois of Paris, Lord 
Perth and others, an extraordinary cer- 
tificate that can be found in the second 
volume of **Vérité des Miracles.” 

““We, the undersigned, certify we 
have this day seen, between 8 and 10 in 
the evening, Marie Sonnet, being in a 
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convulsion, her head on one stool and 
her feet on another, the said stools (of 
iron) being completely between the 
sides of a large chimney, under the 
mantel of the same, so that her body 
was above the fire, which was extremely 
hot, and that she remained thirty-six 
minutes in this position, at four differ- 
ent times, without the cloth in which 
she was wrapped (having no clothes on) 
being burned, although the flame passed 
over it several times; which appeared 
to us supernatural. . . . 

*‘We certify further, that while we 
were signing the above the said Sonnet 
returned to the fire as above mentioned, 
and remained there nine minutes, seem- 
ing to sleep upon the brazier, which 
was very hot. . . . ” 

The little girl thus roasted—we are 
told on the following page that she 
remained long enough on the fire to 
roast a piece of mutton or veal—was 
nicknamed the ““Salamander.’’ Another 
little friend of Arouet’s did still better. 
She slept on the fire and, when she 
awoke, took a piece of burning coal in 
her hand, which she swallowed ‘‘to 
refresh her,’’ and then sang, as singers 
do who have just cleared their voices — 
by swallowing a rawegg. One need 
not be astonished to learn after this 
that Armand Arouet became incom- 
bustible himself, and was not hurt in 
the terrible fire which destroyed the 
Chambre des Comptes in 1737, and 
which was not extinguished for three 
days, having then destroyed some val- 
uable archives, and caused several 
deaths. The Jansenists were suspected 
of having caused this fire in revenge for 
the incarceration of their friend Mont- 
geron in the Bastille. While he was 
there, the first edition of his works was 
burnt by order of the judges; the Con- 
vulsionaries said openly: ‘“‘They have 
burned God’s papers; He will burn 
theirs.” 

The famous Gabrielle Moler began a 
fast for him, and after nearly starving 
to death, he reproved her fanaticism, 
and ‘‘she got back her color, her sad- 
ness left her, and she passed into a 
state of ecstasy impossible to describe.”’ 
Gabrielle was arrested and put in the 
Salpétritre, where she died after nine 
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= of captivity. Arouet stood by 
erin her distress. He often visited 
her and the other Convulsionaries 
and got them all the favors he could. 
His little friends were fond of him, but 
complained of his inconstancy, and did 
not consider him one of the strongest 
props of their work. He was, in fact, 
a sort of intermittent Convulsionary, 
and must have had to suffer many lect- 
ures from the friends and admirers of 
Voltaire. Voltaire had long since 
broken withhim. After his attempt at 
conciliation by means of the ode against 
the Jesuits, he found that nothing 
was to be gained by an alliance with 
the defenders of Petre Quesnel, and 
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abandoned his friends of the day before 
without scruple. He attended his 
brother’s funeral in 1745, and for that 
occasion resumed his family name, 
signing ‘‘f. M. arouet de Voltaire” 
without honoring it with a capital 
letter. If, says M. Gazier, Voltaire 
voluntarily forgot his father’s name, if 
he valued it so little, was it not because 
he saw that name borne by a brother 
he detested, by a man whom he consid- 
ered a dangerous fanatic? Perhaps, 
also, all the faults were not on his side, 
and, after all, he might have had some 
reasons for preferring, to the name of 
Arouet, the one that he had given him- 
self on entering the world of letters. 


“Nero” as a Poem 


By ARTHUR WAUGH 


MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS, it must be 
regretfully admitted, is steadily losing 
ground with the few people who care 
about poetry, and ‘“‘Nero’’* will prob- 
ably take from him as many friends as 
**Marpessa” made. Although the con- 
cern of the present reviewer is essen- 
tially with the poetic quality of the 
composition, it is impossible to treat of 
the poetry entirely apart from the 
drama. The two things are inevitably 
interwoven; each is of the essence of 
the other. 

Those of us who saw ‘‘ Nero’’ on the 
first night at His Majesty’s were all 
fairly agreed that, shorn of the mag- 
nificence of Mr. Tree’s opulent and 
Oriental setting, it was a poor play; 
those who take the trouble to read it 
now at leisure will be surprised, in 
spite of their earlier conviction, to find 
how uncompromisingly bare and unat- 
tractive is its interest. In characteri- 
zation, in development, in human life 
and nature, it presents the naked 
scaffolding of drama; and even the 
scaffolding is unfinished, for the play 
leads nowhere, and breaks off at last 
’ with its theme still hanging in midair. 
There are some fine dramatic moments 


*“ Nero.” By Stephen Phillips. The Macmillan Co. 


for Agrippina, but she is the only char- 
acter who begins to live. The attempt 
to give color to Nero’s individuality by 
a broadly comic display of his esthetic 
affectations is purely childish: 


And, ah! the mullets ! you remembered them? 
Let these be introduced 

By some low dirge. And let us see them die— 
. Slow-dying mullets within crystal bowls, 

Dying from color unto color; now 

Vermilion death-pangs fading into blue— 

A scarlet agony in azure ending. 

There we have color! And at last the tongues 

Of nightingales—the tongues of nightingales ? 

O, silence with the tongues of nightingales, 


This is meant, of course, to be humor- 
ous, but it is a tedious sort of humor; 
tedious even when spoken with all the 
diverting business of the emerald eye- 
glass, trebly tedious when read, without 
the artful aid of the actor to distract 
the attention from its tenuity. And, 
as the extract which we have quoted 
will suggest, it gives opportunity (for 
the employment of much weak and 
flaccid verse. 

In ‘‘Nero,’’ indeed, the limitations 
of Mr. Phillips’s poetical resources be- 
come disconcertingly apparent; his 
little tricks of rhetoric are repeated so 
frequently that even the least sensitive 
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taste begins to feel annoyed. Mr. 
Phillips’s rule for the making of poetry 
seems to be simplifying itself into one 
leaden maxim:- When in doubt, play 
starsand seas. The firmament celestial 
and terrestrial is haled into his verse at 
every corner. 

“There is a ‘but’ still hovering in 
the stars’’ to help him out of every 
difficulty: 


I can dispearl the sea, a province wear 
Upon my little finger ; all the winds 
Are busy blowing odors in mine eyes, 
And I am wrapt in glory by the sun, 
And I am lit by splendors of the moon, 
And diadem’d by glittering midnight. é 


And again : 


But plead with lightning rather than those eyes, 
Or earthquake rather than that gentle bosom 
Rising and falling near thy heart. Her voice 


Comes musing on the ear as a rivulet ; 

Yet, if you hearken, you shall hear behind 
The breaking of a sea whose waves are souls 
That break upon a human-crying beach. 


And once more: 
Now doth she overstar us like the night 
In splendor. Now she rises on our eyes 
Dawning in gold ; or, like the blaze of noon, 
Taketh our breath, 


Or yet another: 


The Mediterranean shall thy mirror be 
Thy jewels all the sparkling stars of heaven. 


And the list of quotations could be 
continued from column to column. 
The whole play is made of the same 
elements. Now, here and there a pas- 
sage such as these, set perhaps in the 
mouth of a deliberate rhetorician like 
Nero, would seem well enough. Such 
windy eloquence is not poetry: it has 
nothing of charm, of natural magic, of 
the still, small voice of the soul; but 
it has a certain orotund effectiveness 
which might suit its occasion. But 
Mr. Phillips applies it everywhere, 
indiscriminately, in the mouths of 
every class of character. Of the pas- 
sages quoted above two are spoken by 
Nero, one by <Acte, and one by 
Seneca. Nero’s passages are easily 


identifiable by the context; but, apart 
from this, every single passage is in the 
same voice, violent, hyperbolical, zs- 
thetically offensive. And it will be 
noticed that precisely the same tinselled 
imagery infects them all: the moon, 
the dawn, the lightning, the earth- 
quake, winds, waves, splendors, and 
blazes—it is all one red-hot furnace of 
phrase-making, in which you have no 
time to see the colors, you are so dis- 
tracted by the roaring of the bellows. 

Mr. Phillips is worth remonstrating 
with, because this trick has grown 
upon him with indulgence, and what 
in‘*‘ Paolo and Francesca’’ and ‘‘ Herod’’ 
was only an occasional freak, has now 
become the natural habit of his mind. 
But a man can break himself of a bad 
habit before it is too late; and if only 
Mr. Phillips’s friends will have the 
courage to tell him that what he is in 
danger of believing to be the virtues 
of his style are fast becoming its most 
irritating vices, he may yet set his 
house in order before the public grows 
weary of this gusty and torrid exagger- 
ation. Audiences will flock to the the- 
atre to see superb stage-managemeént, 
as they used to flock ten years ago to 
see *‘The Sign of the Cross’’; but Mr. 
Phillips would probably resent a com- 
parison between the two plays. 

As a matter of fact the attraction is 
precisely the same. No one could be 
drawn into the stalls to ‘‘Nero’’ for its 
human interest, for it has none; nor 
for the sake of its poetry, for very little 
but a confused effect of big words— 
*‘omnipotence,’’ ‘‘incarnadined’’ and 
the like—gets over the footlights and 
remains in the memory. And when 
we turn to the book to refresh our 
memory, we find that there is nothing 
to refresh. Still the big words, still . 
the windy bombast ; but feeling, beauty, 
the heart and life of poetry—of these 
there is almost nothing. It is a poor 
descent of the talents, from which one 
can only wish the author a speedy re- 
turn upon himself to the promise of six 
years ago. 








Should George Eliot Have [Married 
Herbert Spencer ? 


By KATHARINE A. GRAHAM 


WE hasten to assure the reader that 
we have not the slightest intention of 
falling into young Moses Primrose’s 
error of exchanging a pony for a gross 
of green spectacles; we do ot intend 
to drop the good bone from our mouths 
through reaching for the shadow in the 
water; to be quite plain, we are not 
going to turn our backs upon the real 
friendship that existed between George 
Eliot and Herbert Spencer to play 
philanderer to a theoretical marriage. 
No, the affront offered by the title of 
this article to the gracious muse of his- 
tory is not of our doing, but comes 
originally from a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who advances the 
interesting theory that George Eliot 
should have married Herbert Spencer; 
he analyzes the nature of each as form- 
ing a perfect affinity to the other, 
though he neglects to say just what 
would have been the effect of the mar- 
riage upon the novels and the synthetic 
philosophy. Like the writers of early 
romance, the professor makes the match 
and then promptly retires from further 
contemplation of the deed. Now, we 
would never dream of doubting this 
theory, coming as it does from an in- 
stitution where ‘‘ Higher Criticism”’ sits 
enthroned, were we not possessed by a 
strong opinion on the subject—and 
opinion “‘rides upon the neck of rea- 
son,”” as Sir Thomas Browne wisely 
remarks. : 

We must admit, however, that the 
bringing of these two together seems, 
at first, a brilliant rewriting of history. 
It is a benevolent working of the imag- 
ination to snatch Herbert Spencer from 
his lonely post of observation upon a 
distant planet, so to speak, where he 
spent his bachelor days in bringing or- 
der into the universe with his law of 
evolution, to give him a comfortable 
fireside and a wife of his own, and that 
_ Wife the revered George Eliot.. Where 


could we find a companion more suited 
to him than this woman with her mag- 
nificent mind and her ability to reason 
and express herself upon the deepest, 
most abstract subjects? Very human, 
too, in a feminine way, was George 
Eliot, in spite of her masculine pen- 
name, with a constant longing for affec- 
tion; 4 delightful wit and sense of 
humor were also hers. What food for 
the imagination, to picture this pair 
passing an hour of pleasant diversion 
by the fire in the evening, with Mr. 
Spencer perhaps throwing humorous 
side-lights upon his ghost theory, or 
listening appreciatively to ‘‘ Mrs. Spen- 
cer’s’’ playing of a Beethoven sonata! 
To be sure, it would be hard for any 
wife to become used to the famous ear 
stoppers; it would be real tragedy dur- 
ing the honeymoon to be talking with 
great animation and see him clap them 
suddenly over his ears; not even the 
knowledge that they were instruments 
insuring him a restful night of sleep, 
from which he would arise and be pleas- 
ant and chatty during breakfast, would 
be compensation at first. But one can 
grow used to anything in time, and 
probably George Eliot would have 
grown as philosophical over the ear pads 
as was Mr. Glegg over the natural 
“*contrariness’’ of the female mind. 
‘*But what has all this gossip to do 
with the subject, anyway?’’ demands 
one of those practical persons who go 
around spoiling beautiful theories with 
their common sense. ‘‘ No couple, 
however intellectual, can forever sit by 
the fire and converse upon deep sub- 
jects; they must come to the surface 
of life occasionally, and face its every- 
day problems.”’ True enough, but 
perhaps these practical minds will be 
better satisfied by a _ retrospective 
glance at George Eliot’s youth at Griff, 
when she was a model housekeeper for 
her father, even while she studied 
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French, German, and Italian. The 
hand that wrote Adam Bede and Rom- 
ola had been permanently broadened 
by the butter-making of those early 
days. The abrupt question of these 
persons of less imaginative but more 
practical turn of mind was sobering, 
however, and now that proper judg- 
ment is restored to us, it is a matter of 
surprise and some chagrin that we con- 
templated “‘forever holding our peace” 
upon the publication of the bans, in 
violation of the early determination to 
stand by the muse of history. The 
shadow in the water looked most allur- 
ing fora moment! But, looking at the 
proposed marriage from a practical 
point of view, we wonder that the 
apostle of higher criticism from the 
university could think it a beautiful act 
to place two such nervous, dyspeptic 
invalids as George Eliot and Herbert 
Spencer in the same house; we fear that 
not only love, but novel writing and 
synthetic philosophy would have flown 
out of the window. George Eliot’s 
letters and journal chronicle headache, 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, depression, de- 
spair over her work, until one wishes 
that the pleasant illusions of Christian 
Science might have rested over her. 
“‘I_ am companioned by dyspepsia, 
and feel life a struggle under the leaden 
sky,” she says dolefully to Mrs. 
Congreve. Mr. Spencer also makes 
numerous complaints, and is always 
watching himself with the utmost care. 
‘*Wretched night; no sleep at all; kept 
in room all day,’’ is a characteristic 
passage from his diary. ; 
Yet, before one has concluded a 
reading of the Spencer autobiography, 
there is some reason to be grateful for 
these records of its author's physical 
infirmities; they add human touches 
to the somewhat bodiless portrait the 
great philosopher has given of himself. 
One feels that he might have been a 
monotonous companion for daily asso- 
ciation, who would have brought to 
George Eliot none of the lightness of 
spirit that characterized Mr. Lewes, 
wno had always the “fund of conversa- 
tion on all sorts of lively topics,’’ that 
Hedda Gabler loved in a companion. 
Spencer was lacking in spontaneity and 


gratulation” speaks; certainly, 
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enthusiasm; you never could ‘“* dare’’ 
anything in his presence, but must 
think out your impending remarks be- 
fore you opened your mouth; you could 
not indulge in conversational dashes, 
asterisks, or exclamation points, but 
must converse in dignified sentences 
ending in unemotional periods; failing 
to do this, you ran the risk of being 
informed that your mental powers 
lacked ‘‘co-ordination’’—a very dam- 
aging accusation from Mr. Spencer; it 
was his way of telling you that you 
were either silly, or stupid, that you 
were an ‘‘un-idead”’ person, to return 
to polite speech again, borrowed, this 
time, from Dr. Johnson. Mr. Spencer, 
himself, acknowledged that he was fre- 
quently impatient and given to fault- 
finding, and his warm friend, Mr. 
William Henry Hudson, confirms the 
statement, though somewhat reluc- 
tantly. Mr. Hudson, who evidently 
wants to be eulogistic in his remarks, 
but is hampered by his sense of truth, 
goes on to say, that in Spencer’s pres- 
ence you were burdened by the feeling 
that you were with a very great man; 
that the great philosopher never 
indulged in haphazard remarks, and 
was, in fact, just a little hard to get 
along with, having no tolerance for the 
foibles of every-day life. We pause to 
beg the pardon of the reader for de- 
scending to a discussion of the personal 
foibles of Mr. Spencer himself, who 
has surely earned the right to a few, if 
any one has; the only excuse we can 
offer, aside from the one that we were 
led into this phase of the discussion by 
persons who will be practical at any 
cost, is that these foibles are vitally 
related to the subject under discus- 
sion, which concerns Herbert Spencer 
as a married man, and not as phi- 
losopher of the universe. The man 
with no patience for foibles, yet with 
a plentiful supply of them himself, 
is not the one to make the marital 
journey ‘‘a pleasant sailing alon 

smooth seas,” of which the highly 
proper and conventional letter of con- 
such 
aman is not the one for so sensi- 
tive, shrinking a genius as George 
Eliot. : 
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To be sure, marriage might have 
cured the foibles to which we have 
taken exception, for ‘‘nothing kills a 
man so soon as having nobody to find 
fault with but himself,’’ as Miss Pris- 
cilla Lammeter observes in the pages of 
“Silas Marner.” But the potentialities 
of the case do not interest us. About 
the greatest objection to this theoretical 
marriage is the fact that George Eliot 
did ot marry Herbert Spencer, nor do 
hey letters or his autobiography contain 
a hint that either of them thought of 
such a step, save in negative fashion. 
George Eliot in one of her letters refers 
to Mr. Spencer as ‘‘a good, delightful 
creature,’ which sounds tempered and 
matter-of-fact, though warm enough 
for friendship. Mr. Spencer disposes 
of the subject in one clear, succinct 
statement: ‘‘There were reports that 
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I was in love with her and that we 
were to be married. But neither of 
these reports was true.”’ Then the pair 
continued to go to the Royal Italian 
Opera together in all their greatness, 
where they doubtless discussed positive 
philosophy or its equivalent, between 
acts, in comfortable oblivion of their 
match-making friends. This a mental 
picture that we never grow tired of 
contemplating, and to which we grate- 
fully turn after the recent effort to 
accept the more up-to-date portrait 
offered by the speaker from the univer- 
sity. No, let that apostle of higher 
criticism betake himself and his green 
spectacles elsewhere, and leave us in 
serene enjoyment of the sedate, intel- 
lectual friendship that existed between 
George Eliot and the wise philoso- 
pher. 


The Poets’ Strike 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


ONE hot afternoon last summer I was 
walking through the fields and the sky 
was black and lowering. Now and again 
came premonitory thunders and at last 
a storm burst upon me. Vivid were 
the hurtlings of light, deep the roll of 
the thunder, and the black clouds were 
riven almost rhythmically only as 
rhythmically to close up their ranks 
and present a solid front to heaven’s 
artillery. At last there came a fright- 
ful angle of light that hurled itself into 
the fresh ploughed earth and I fell for- 
ward on my knees thoroughly terrified. 
The thunder that followed was like 
Napoleon’s army crossing all the bridges 
of Europe, and then the sun burst forth 
from behind the clouds, and where the 
lightning had struck I saw a fluttering 
thing which at first I took to be a bird 
but which turned out to be a gray 
newspaper printed in brown ink. 

I picked it up and smoothed it out 
and saw at once that I was looking upon 
something not made on this earth, 
although the characters upon it were 
in Roman type and th elanguage em- 
ployed was English. 


Wliere it had come from I cannot 
pretend to say, but that the lightning 
had brought it seemed to me abso- 
lutely sure. 

There were many things in the paper 
that interested me, but the only literary 
note was an interview with a “ Success- 
ful Author.” The first few and the 
last lines of type were so marred by 
their contact with the fresh loam as to 
be illegible in places, but the intelligent 
reader can easily supply the missing 
words. FormeI donot wish to tamper 
with it in any way. 

“ Have....any objections to tel.... 
me the cause... .strike?” 

“None what.... What do you 
know about the situat....” 

The reporter replied that he’ knew 
absolutely nothing and that was why he 
was asking for full information. 

“Very good,” said the Successful 
Author. “Take a seat and let me talk. 
For a number of years we have held the 
whip-hand on theeditors, The Writers’ 
Union is almost autocratic in its power. 
We decide the proper rate of payment - 
for manuscript, and we have two scales, 
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one according to merit and one accord- 
ing to time of service.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, there are some writers who 
have no particular literary style and yet 
they are able to tell a good story. 
These are paid according to the time 
they have remained in harness. They 
get a gardoz a thousand words the first 
year, a gardoz and a half the second, and 
so on by half gardozi until the fifth year 
when the rate is fixed at three gardozi. 
On the other hand, the literary masters 
are paid two gardozi a thousand the first 
year, four the second, six the third, until 
the fifth year when their rate becomes 
fixed at ten gardozi.” 

“Who judges of the literary worth 
of the articles?” 

“ A tribunal composed of one pedant, 
thrce amateurs, and one man-in-the- 
street.” 

“ But suppose the editors object to 
paying the price of thc stylist of the 
highest class.” 

“They are not allowed to object. If 
they objected we would strike.” 

“ How are your poets paid?” 

“ According as they are abused by 
comtemporary critics.” 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“ Why, if a poet is adjudged by our 
tribunal to have sixty per cent. of divine 
fire he is allowed to write poetry for 
publication ; otherwise he can only write 
it to please himself and his friends. 
Now if this published poetry is much 
criticised by the contemporary critics 
we insist that the editors pay him 
more. ”” 

“Why?” 

“Because contemporary condemna- 
tion generally means posthumous fame. 
Look at the way Tonnyson and Wards- 
warth and Koats and Shalley and 
Whatman, poets of the seventh dynasty, 
were slated by the contemporary critics 
and how succeeding generations have 
united to put them in a high place. 
Critics never learn by the experience 
of their predecessors. It is almost 
impossible for them to realize that there 
may be great singers to-day. Tothem 
the great songs are always the songs that 
they hear through the glamor of years 
of praise.. We know this, and so we in- 


sist that the vilified poet of to-day wil 
be the great poet of to-morrow, and, to 
prevent his ghost from looking with dis- 
may at the spectacle of six thousand 
gardozi being paid for the original manu- 
script of a poem that brought him but 
half a gardoz when he sold it in the 
flesh, we put a high rate on all poems 
that pass muster.” 

“ And the much bepraised poems?” 

“If they are praised for a heart qual- 
ity we put a high price on them, for 
heart always speaks to heart; if, how- 
ever, they are praised merely for tech- 
nique minus lyric quality we do not 
allow their creators to receive as much, 
for the praise of their contemporaries is 
honey in their mouths.” 

“Well, what brought about the 
present strike?” 

“The editor of THE ARGATTAZ dared 
to print a poem by a foreigner.” 

“ Why, has art nationality?” 

“No, but for a certain number of 
years we are determined to foster native 
talent, and so we ordered the poets to 
go out.” 

“What has been the consequence?” 

“A most unexpected one. As you 
probably know, during the continuance 
of the strike their expenses are paid 
from the Beneficent Fund and they are 
lodged in beautiful, impressive, and in- 
spiring localities, on islands or at the 
bases of mountain ranges, and there re- 
ceive just as much as they would have 
made while at work. And almost toa 
man they have been moved to write 
poetry which in the opinion of our tri- 
bunal is better than any that has been 
published since we began to be known 
as 2 civilized country.” 

“ How interesting. 


When do you 
look for a cessation of the strike?” 
“There is little possibility of it, be- 
cause the editors find that they can sell 
their magazines as fast without poetry 
as with it, and I imagine that the final 
result will be the abandonment of poems 


as magazine material. But the prose 
writers will be only too glad to con- 
tribute to the support of their poetic 
brethren.” 

“Why is there no demand for poetry 
with such poets?” 

“ Because our people are not educated 
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up to it for one reason; and also be- 
cause the pressure of the times forces 
poetry out of their lives. Poetry isa 
thing for the leisure classes ; but our leis- 
ure classes have not brains enough to like 
poetry, and those who would like it have 
not the leisure for it. But the poets 
that we are supporting are spinning 
away like so many happy and golden spi- 
ders, and the next generation, which, by 
the swing of the pendulum, will be 
a poetry-loving one, will find that 


this busy age produced many songs 
fit to be sung through countless 
ages.” 

“So you look for a revival of the ap- 
preciation of poetry?” 

“Oh, yes, the spread of labor-saving 
devices will at last bring about a leisure 
class with brains, and the growth of the 
love of nature will, finally, produce ap- 
preciation of the utterances of the true 
nature-lovers —the poets.” 

“ But,” said the reporter .... 





A Ballade of Book Making. 


There is an end to Youth. 


The lanes of dream 


Lead finally where vistas dark unclose. 
Of madrigals forgot the happy theme, 

We bear instead the dolorous “ pains of prose.” 

Before us stalks gaunt, gorgon Care and strows 
With thorns the ways to Lethe that descend ; 

But though Youth flies and Age his blindness shows, 
‘* Of making many books there ts no end!” 


There is an end to Wealth. The luring gleam 

Of minted gold grows dim, and dimmer grows. 
Where silken Luxury was all supreme 

The mock of empty coffers Hunger knows. 

The penitent prodigal no alm bestows— 
He barely has that which he needs must spend; 

But though Wealth fritter off, and Want bring woes, 
** Of making many books there is no end !”’ 


There is an end to Summer when the stream 
That laughed and leapt in sober silence flows, 
And from the hills crowned by her brightest beam 
An icy mistral, wild and bitter, blows. 
Down leafy avenues where flamed the rose 
The stark bush shivers, and the bare bows bend ;— 
But though the Summer lies ’neath drifted snows, 
“* Of making many books there ts no end |” 


Love’s glamour, too, alas! palls, pales and goes; 
Shrouded and urned at last is foe and friend: 
Alone of all that wake life’s thrills and throes, 
‘* Of making many books there ts no end!” 


EDWARD W. BARNARD. 





“Our Social Capital” 


By CHARLOTTE HARWOOD 


PEOPLE have often remarked that one 
difference between London and New 
York is that London is the capital of 
England while New York is only the 
commercial capital of the United 
States, with the ‘“‘real article’’ at 
Washington. But according to Mrs. 
John King Van Rensselaer we have a 
third capital at ‘‘ Newport, Our Social 
Capital.”” That to be ‘‘in the swim”’ 
at Newport means social success no one 
will deny, but that Newport means 
very little to the real people and real 
life of the United States will be dis- 
puted by none but those who have 
gained distinction by wealth success- 
fully grafted on Newport. Judging 


from this book it would be sad were it 
otherwise. 
In one of his delightful essays on 


England, Henry James speaks of the 
difficulty of really being ‘‘someone”’ in 
London. ‘‘There are so many repu- 
tations, so many positions, that super- 
eminence breaks down, and it is 
difficult to be so rare that London 
can’t match you.”’ But there is none 
of this difficulty at Newport, for by 
dint of spending enough money, and 
thereby earning the exploitation so 
dear to American journals, the names 
of nearly all of the people whose 
magnificent residences are described in 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book are now 
household words. But one searches in 
vain for any other titles to distinction. 
We are told that ‘‘for many years Mrs. 
Belmont was the social leader of New- 
port, her magnificent entertainments, 
beautiful jewels, and handsome cos- 
tumes making her a prominent person.”’ 
Other ‘‘prominent”’ ladies are also men- 
tioned, but they owe their distinc- 
tion always to the same circumstances. 
As to the men, “ Ward McAllister and 
Clement Barclay were in their element 
as pioneers of these picnics,’’ and were 
great match-makers. And besides, the 
daily papers have familiarized us with 
the young gentleman who gives dog 


and monkey parties, and obligingly 
puts a collar round his own neck and 
barks when there are not enough dogs 
for the collars he has _ provided. 
These things happen at Newport; per- 
haps they happen everywhere where 
people have too much to eat, too much 
to drink, and too little to do. But 
they are not typically American, and 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer has surely been 
blinded by the importance of Newport- 
ers in their own eyes when she says 
that ‘‘the vim and vitality of these peo- 
pleseemtobethe pulse ofthe continent, 
that is forever beating and keeping 
alive the great body public.’’ Were 
the United States to depend on this 
poor little pleasure-heated pulse it 
would soon cease living, but the great 
heart of the continent is not situated 
in Newport, and while that beats, the 
**pulse’” may cease and eighty million 
citizens will go on their way without 
even wearing complimentary mourning. 

“‘Three of the reigning English 
Duchesses’’ have added distinction to 
the Cliff Walk by living there. We 
thought that only the King or Queen 
“‘reigned’’ in England—but there, 
American women can do anything! 
There is a clubhouse that is ‘‘said to 
be the most expensive and exclusive in 
the country,’’ and ‘‘to be the owner of 
a pew in old Trinity to-day is a cov- 
eted distinction that seems to confer a 
certain social standing in the eyes of 
the purchaser, and large sums of 
money are given for this privilege.’’ 
‘And thus the Church performs the 
double office of assisting the climber 
to mount to Heaven and to Society at 
the same time. 

But there is a fly in the ointment 
of this incessant round of extrava- 
gant pleasure. The servants gossip 
inordinately, and ‘‘the hackmen are 
familiar with the history of every house 
and its owner, and can tell the exact 
amount of his income, as well as the 
wages he pays his servants. As for 
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the skeleton in the closet, no bolts or 
bars could conceal it from the hackmen 
on Bellevue Avenue.”’ 

The most striking thing about New- 
port life is its evanescence. People 
seem to build and settle in a house just 
in time to sell it to someone else, and 
a man’s grandfather having lived in 
the house he now occupies gains it 
the dignified title ‘Ancestral home’’! 
Another remarkable feature is the herd- 
ing together of these millionaires. 
Were their fortunes not above suspic- 
ion, we should be tempted to think that 
the money gave out before they could 
purchase enough land to insure pri- 
vacy. So much magnificence is heaped 
on so small a bit of ground that poor 
Mother Earth must sometimes groan 
at the burden she has to bear. But 
this again, if typically Newport, is not 
typically American, for there have 
been and are real country places of 
extent in America, and there is a 
country life in which people are not so 
afraid of being let alone as to build 
their houses with scarcely a hedge 
between. 

But Newport is not only ‘‘our social 
capital.’’ It is, besides, a very beauti- 
ful and interesting place, containing 
one of our oldest relics, the famous 
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Round Tower, and having taken a 
brave part in the Revolution. She 
claims. the distinction of being the 
home of the Jews who, in 1658, 
brought the first three degrees of Free- 
masonry to this country. She boasts 
many artists among her sons, adopted 
and native, Smybert, Feke, Charles B. 
King, Washington Allston, Malbone, 
and others, and greatest of all, Gilbert 
Stuart, who passed all of his boyhood 
in the old town, if he was not actually 
born within its precincts; and it was at 
Newport that Bishop Berkeley wrote 
the famous lines, ‘‘Westward the 
course of Empire,’’ etc. Of all these 
things and of the general history of 
Newport Mrs. Van Rensselaer gives a 
good account, and her book is fully 
illustrated with photogravure and 
other illustrations of Newport’s palaces. 
It is but just to say that the past holds 
the greater place in the book, and that 
a very few chapters serve to dispose of 
the social side of Newport, and its 
devotees of pleasure. Though the 
Mecca of many of the rich, particu- 
larly the ‘‘new” variety, Newport is 
not fairly representative of American 
life, nor must the American people 
be _—— by the doings of its small 
circle. 


What the Negro Reads 


By GEORGE B, UTLEY 


Librarian, Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FEw libraries are able to supply sta- 
tistics as to what the negroreads In 
the North he borrows from the same 
desk as the white man, and separate 
statistics cannot easily be compiled. 
In the South few city libraries as yet 
have provision for him, although this 
lack is gradually being supplied. The 

ublic library of Jacksonville, Florida, 
a department for the sole use of 
colored patrons, in charge of a colored 
assistant, and the following observa- 
tions were made in this library. They 
are simply jotted down as data would 


be noted in a scientific laboratory and 
no conclusions are attempted. 
Comparatively few colored people 
use the iibrary. The population of the 
city is about 50,000, of which nearly 
one-half are colored. The circulation 
from the white department averages 
about 7000 per month; that from the 
colored room not over 800 per month. 
Thus in an almost equal population 
their per capita use of books is less 
than one to ten. Those who come 
to the library are, without exception, 
orderly, unobtrusive, and quiet. They — 
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are mostly from the middle class of 
negroes. The low classes do not come 
because they have no interest, nor can 
many of them read; and many of the 
educated and cultured negroes (for 
there are some even in the South) will 
not come unless they can do so on the 
same social equality and use the same 
apartments as the white patrons. Fur- 
thermore, most of the colored readers 
are comparatively young; again for 
the likely reason that, as a rule, the 
elders cannot read. Not many blacks 
could read until after they were “freed 
by de Lord an’ de Yankees,”’ as one 
old darky expressed it to me. 

It is of more than passing interest to 
see what the colored people read and 
what they don’t read. One may either 
view it from the point of sociology 
or psychology. You expect Booker 
Washington, Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
Charles W. Chesnutt, and _ other 
colored writers to be well patronized, 
and they are, even Du Bois’s exhaus- 
tive study on ‘*The Suppression of the 
African Slave Trade ’’ being frequently 


borrowed, but I cannot say how fre- 
quently read. One might doubt their 
appreciation of Uncle Remus stories 
as coming a mite too near home, but 
putting them in as a venture they have 
taken with the colored people very 


well. Colored children love fairy tales 
about the same as white. Mark Twain 
is clamored for in the white rooms, 
little read in the colored. I think 
most librarians have small call for Mrs. 
Stowe’s works, with the exception of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ The colored 
people read all her books, but probably 
on account of Uncle Tom’s reputa- 
tion. 

The use of certain fiction surprises 
one. ‘“‘Hypatia,” ‘Les Misérables,” and 
Wilkie Collins’s books are all taken 
more than at the white desk. They 
read Dickens with apparent apprecia- 
tion, especially ‘‘David Copperfield’’ 
, and ‘‘ Oliver Twist.’’ Scott is little read 
except ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ and ‘Rob Roy.” 
Even George Eliot has a brave follow- 
ing, more so,strange to say,than Thack- 
eray. Poetry and religion, the two 
things people rather expect the negro 
to revel in, are only moderately in- 


dulged in. You are often surprised 
by having them call for books like 
Butler’s “Meaning of Education’’ and 
Henderson’s ‘‘Social Spirit in Amer- 
ica.’” The percentage of history is 
about as high as in the white depart- 
ment which does not mean that it is 
wonderfully high in either. General 
and elementary histories of the United 
States are frequently taken, but books 
relating to the Civil War from the 
Federal side do not have as much in- 
terest for them as popularly supposed. 
They are all anxious to read of what 
their own race is doing, what advances 
they are making, what conventions 
they are holding, especially if the 
accounts are by colored writers. Col- 
ored magazines are thoroughly read, 
more thoroughly than some of the best 
of the popular periodicals. 

Books on practical mechanics, though 
elementary, appeal to them very little, 
nor do works on carpentry, gardening, 
and ,fruit culture. Books on cookery 
and domestic economy apparently do 
not reach those who practise the arts. 
Pure science is little read, although 
Ball’s ‘‘Starland’’ shows a number of 
readers. They do not care for books 
on music as much as might be expected 
from their inherent musical gifts. 
Nature books have but scant use, and 
that among school children who are 
directed to them by their teachers. 
There has been almost a run on Dar- 
win’s ‘‘ Descent of Man.’’ One wonders 
if the borrowers really read it through. 
Roosevelt’s ‘‘Strenuous Life’ is heart- 
ily adopted by them, in theory, and 
already needs rebinding. 

Travel and description by Stanley, 
Du Chaillu, or other writers on Africa 
interest them absolutely not at all. 
They do not take much to travel and 
description generally, possibly because 
they are themselves unable to travel. 
Shakespeare is not much represented 
except by “Romeo and Juliet,’’ ‘* Ham- 
let,” and “The Merchant of Venice.” 
Abbott’s “Franconia Stories ” are prac- 
tically untouched. . 

Illustrated books appeal. to them 
much less than to white readers. 
Books with startling titles are much 
more likely to go out, regardless of 
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their contents. They are persuaded 
to read non-fiction much easier than 
whites, and they are not as quick to 
ask for the latest book, though occa- 
sionally somebody will inquire, as did 
an honest soul, if we've ‘‘got any 
books on late friction.”’ 


Some books not touched in tlie white 
department are credited with five or 
six loans in two months in the colored 
room. I had almost forgotten to add 
that the first book borrowed from the 
colored department was Longfellow’s 
translation of Dante’s “ Inferno.” 





To the Great God Pan. 


PAaN—Pan—when the world was young— 
When the fields were green— 
And nymphs were seen— 

And you splashed your way the reeds among— 
A reed in your hand was a song’s command 

And the broken reed at your bidding sung. 
The smell of the earth was breath to you, 
Pan, you thing of the reeds and dew. 


Pan—Pan—we are old to-day. 


The world grows old 


And our hearts are cold 


And we cannot sing in the old sweet way. 


The nymphs are gone 
And the fields folorn 


Where you watched the dryads play. 
Our voices still, our songs all said, 
For Pan, the maker of songs, is dead. 


Pan—come back to the world you knew. 


You are far from here 
But we hold you dear 


And the sad old earth has need of you. 
Teach the reeds again their forgotten strain— 
Song of the green and the roots and the dew— 
There is that in the heart of every man 
That calls to you sometime, Great God Pan. 


LOUISE DRISCOLL. 
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Henrik Ibsen: An Appreciation 


By WILLIAM ARCHER 


HENRIK IBSEN, whose death took 
place on May 23rd last, at Christiania, 
was born in 1828. His great-great- 
grandfather, Peter Ibsen, was a Danish 
skipper, who settled in Bergen in 1726, 
Peter’s son and grandson were also sea 
captains; but the poet’s father, Knud 
Ibsen, broke the family tradition and 
becameamerchant. Peter Ibsen’sson, 
the poet’s great-grandfather, married 
(it is said) the daughter of a Scotch- 
man naturalized in Norway; but her 
name, Dishington, suggests English 
rather than Scotch parentage. The 
poet’s grandmother and mother were 
both of German name and descent; so 
that it is hard to trace any purely Nor- 
wegian strain in his ancestry. At the 
time of his birth his father was in 
flourishing circumstances, and was 


noted for his lavish hospitalities; but 
when the boy (the eldest of the family) 


was about eight years old, his parents 
came down in the world, and had to 
remove to a small house on the out- 
skirts of Skien. 

Ibsen was educated at a private 
school, where the subjects which seem 
to have interested him most were “‘his- 
tory and religion.’”’ His power of 
using his pencil, both in landscapes 
and caricatures, was the only thing 
that greatly distinguished him from his 
school-fellows. He was a_ reserved 
and thoughtful boy, neither popular 
nor unpopular with his companions, in 
whose games he seldom joined. His 
favorite amusements were conjuring 
and rigging up a toy theatre, with 
cardboard characters designed and 
colored by himself. 

Ibsen’s first real introduction to the 
English public took place in June, 
1889, when ‘‘A Doll’s House’’ was 
produced at -the Novelty Theatre, 
London. From about 1890 onwards, 
each of his plays has been acted, almost 
immediately after its publication, in 
England, France, Germany, Holland, 
and America. 

In attempting to account for the 


almost unexampled violence of the 
controversy which has raged around 
Ibsen’s name, we must bear steadily 
in mind the two determining circum- 
stances of his case: first, that he was 
a poet, a man of soaring and transfig- 
uring imagination, who, in his most 
famous works, deliberately bound him- 
self down to a form commonly associ- 
ated with the literal prose of life; 
second, that he was known to the im- 
mense majority, not only of the public, 
but of his critics, solely through the 
medium of translations. George Bran- 
des once remarked that Ibsen had had 
**a lyric Pegasus killed under him.’’ 
Unless we take ‘“‘lyric’’ in the very 
narrowest sense, the expression is an 
unfortunate one. Ibsen’s Pegasus was 
never killed. About the middle of his 
career, when he was writing “‘The 
League of Youth,” ‘‘Pillars of Soci- 
ety,’ and ‘‘A Doll’s House,’’ he made 
conscientious efforts to clip its wings; 
but they very soon grew again. 

The poet of ‘‘Rosmersholm,” ‘‘The 
Master-Builder,’’ and ‘‘Little Eyolf’’ 
is still the poet of ‘‘Brand’’ and “‘ Peer 
Gynt,’’ though he regulates the flight 
of his Pegasus by more complex and 
difficult laws than those of rhetoric and 
rhyme. Wherever this Master Builder 
is wholly himself, we are conscious of 
those ‘‘harps in the air’’ which Hilda 
Wangel heard when Solness crowned 
one of his masterpieces. And it is 
precisely these arpeggios that bewilder 
and irritate the great public. Accus- 
tomed, in prose drama, to literal, or 
would-be literal, transcripts of life, and 
encouraged by shallow criticism to re- 
gard Ibsen as a “‘realist,”” they do not 
know what to make of it when they 
find every-day life transmuted, by 
subtle, indefinable differences, into ro- 
mance and poetry. In answer to some 
question as to his method of writing, 
he is reported to have said, ‘‘I takea 
real episode, observed or experienced ; 
I throw in a little poetry; and the 
thing is done!” A very simple recipe— 
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if only one has the poetry to throw in. 

The second source of misunderstand- 
ing is often entirely overlooked; yet 
a moment’s reflection will show that, 


_More than any other poet of at all 


equal calibre, Ibsen has been viewed 
by the world at large through the dis- 
torting haze of translations. There 
is a very important sense in which 
**Brand’’ and ‘‘Peer Gynt” are the 
greatest of his works, those which give 
the truest measure of his genius; and, 
with all respect for the industry which 
has turned them into English, French, 
and German, it must be emphatically 
averred that they are untranslatable. 
Even the prose dramas lose more in 
translation than the reader can easily 
realize. Without knowing German or 
French, how near can one get to the 
spirit of Goethe or of Victor Hugo? 
Near enough, perhaps, to read some of 
their works with pleasure; but certainly 
not near enough to estimate the height 
and depth of their genius, or to appraise 
and criticise them with any authority. 
What should we think of a man who, 
knowing no French, should sit down 
to write a critical study of Victor 
Hugo? or who, knowing no German, 
should take upon himself to weigh 
Goethe in the balance and find him 
wanting? Yet this is inevitably the 
position of nineteen out of every twenty 
critics who deal with the works of Ibsen. 
Other poets may be read in transla- 
tions, but they are judged by those who 
read them in the original. Ibsen alone, 
among poets of the first rank, has to 
address the literary jury of Europe 
through the medium of interpreters. 

A great deal of misunderstanding 
arises, too, from the inveterate deter- 
mination of many worthy people to 
see in Ibsen a doctrinary and hot-gos- 
peller. He is not even a systematic or 
consistent thinker. He stands at this 
point of view to-day, at the opposite 
point of view to-morrow. He is a 
democrat one moment, an aristocrat 
the next; now an idealist, and again a 
cynic. In the main he champions an 
uncompromising individualism ; yet, in 
the last act of *‘Little Eyolf,’’ and in 


other places as well, he may almost 
be said to preach a collectivist gospel. 
As he himself has put it, in one of his 


‘most significant poems, ‘‘His calling . 


is to question, not to answer.’’ The 
relativity, nay, the mutability, of truth 
is a point on which he again and again 
insists. Though often mistaken for a 
pessimist, he is at heart a passionate 
meliorist. The one thing he hates 
with consistent hatred is stagnation, 
inertia, a stockish conservatism. Again 
and again he has expressed his faith 
in what may vaguely be called the 
Zeitgeist. 

It would be superfluous to attempt 
any description of Henrik Ibsen’s per- 
sonality. His lion-like head and mane 
are familiar, if only in caricatures, to 
all Europe. He was very short, very 
broad-shouldered, and, though he did 
not stoop, he walked with that forward 
inclination of the whole body which 
we often note in short-sighted people. 
His light-blue eyes, behind their gold- 
rimmed spectacles, were often very 
keen and piercing, but would seem at 
other times to be gazing at something 
a thousand miles away. His thin and 
tightly compressed lips, strongly de- 
flected at the corners, seemed to be the 
outward index of astern and unmiti- 
gable will; but when they.relaxed into 
a smile, it was one of rare sweetness 
and humor. He talked very slowly, 
with a drawling ‘‘east-land”’ accent. 
Neither in conversation nor in oratory 
had he any of the fluent eloquence of 
his great contemporary, Bjérnsen. 

In my relations with him, I experi- 
enced nothing but the utmost kindness 
and even geniality. When I first met 
him in Rome, in 1881, I came to him 
without an introduction, and without 
the slightest claim on his good-will—a 
mere irrelevant Englishman who hap- 
pened to know something of his lan- 
guage. Even then he received me 
with cordial courtesy; and since then 
scarcely a year has passed without 
more or less intercourse between us, to 
all of which I can look back with 
unalloyed pleasure. 
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Ibsen’s Early Youth 


An Old Friend’s Recollections. of Grimstad Days 
: By C. L. DUE 


WHEN, in my advanced age, I look 
back, over a half-century, to the time 
when Henrik Ibsen and I were to- 
gether daily, that interesting period in 
my life stands out before my mind’s 
eye very vividly. Aided by an excep- 
tionally good memory, I recall, even 
to the smallest details, the happenings 
of those days; and there is now abso- 
lutely no one else who is able to tell of 
Ibsen’s youth at Grimstad. 

When I removed there, nearly sixty 
years ago, and a little before Ibsen’s 
arrival at Grimstad, the condition of the 
village was primitive in every respect. 
There were then no street lamps, and 
the faint light from rooms where no 
window shades were used, and where 


the family could be seen seated around. 


the table with a single home-made 
candle (lamps being almost unknown 
there at the time) was not sufficient to 


make it entirely safe for strangers to 
move about town, where the sewers 
were open in the middle of the streets. 

In a narrow street in the poorest 
part of the town, a low, little two- 
story frame house with small window- 
panes was occupied as a drug-store. 
One day, as we passed the place, a 
friend of mine inquired if I had seen 
the newly arrived drug clerk, remark- 
ing that there was something original 
about him. Anxious to see him, I 
soon afterwards visited the place. It 
was a small room, so low that I could 
touch the ceiling with my hand, and - 
very poorly furnished—shabby, dark, 
and unpleasant. Through an open 
door one could look into an equally 
miserable little room, presumably the 
clerk’s. 

No life could be discovered in the 
place when I entered, nor did any noise 
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OR. IBSEN AT THIRTY 


indicate that there was a human being 
near. Having knocked on the counter, 
however, I noticed that somebody 
moved behind the prescription case, 
and soon thereafter a small young man 
came briskly forward. His face wore 
an impatient expression which plainly 
indicated that the would-be customer 
was not at all welcome. I asked fora 
nickel’s worth of plaster, and this he 
quickly found without exchange of 
words; but when he handed it to me, 
I saw in his beautiful eyes a spark 
which made a deep impression on my 
mind. . 

Later the drug-store was moved to 
another part of the town—a lighter 
and more inviting situation, with the 


traffic of the harbor in view; and as 


the new proprietor was an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, I often visited the place. 
Here I made Ibsen’s acquaintance, and, 
as usual among youths of twenty, we 
soon became good friends. For me, 
this acquaintance was a source of much 
pleasure; and as Ibsen needed a com- 
rade, and later a confidential friend, he 
had no choice in the matter. Before 
long I became a daily visitor to the 


drug-store, mostly in the evening when 
Ibsen, the day’s toil ended, was resting 
in his room. I felt happy throughout 
the day in anticipation of these meet- 
ings. It was something new and 
attractive to hear his bright expres- 
sions, his free, and for me partly new, 
views of life, daring and full of paradox 
as they seemed to be. And he had 
found in me a grateful auditor, who 
enthusiastically followed him in his 
sometimes rather wild flights from the 
materialistic, prosaic conditions under 
which he lived. All this was before 
the struggles of life and the broader 
circumstances under which he lived 
later had had any influence on his 
development. 

Our roads parted a few years later. 
Very seldom and only at long inter- 
vals did we meet again, and I have 
but little personal knowledge of what 
changes took place in the man, who 
more and more became quiet and re- 
served, losing by degrees the lively and 
communicative disposition that de- 
lighted me in the years of his youth. 

Like so many young people, I myself 
was in the habit of writing poetry. 
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One day I had composed some verses 
on ‘‘Sunset,’’ that I was proud of, 
and took them with me in the even- 
ing when I visited Ibsen. He was im- 
mediately interested, and asked to 
hear them. Having listened to my 
recitation, he remarked, ‘‘I, too, write 
poetry’’; and at my request he read 
aloud his latest poem, ‘‘Autumn.”’ It 
pleased me very much, and I said at 
once that he should get it published. 
But this he found it impossible to 
arrange. There was no newspaper in 
Grimstad, and publication in one of 
the Christiania papers he deemed too 
much to expect. I thought it might 
be done, however, and as I was the 
local correspondent of the Christiania- 
posten, 1 sent the lines on “‘Autumn”’ 
to the editor. A few days later I re- 
ceived a copy of the paper, and open- 
ing it hurriedly found the poem in the 
first column on the front page. It was 
signed ‘* Brynjolf Bjarne.” 

I was impatient for evening to 
come, and when I proudly showed my 


friend his ‘‘first in print’’ he became 
pale from emotion. The next moment 
joy glowed in his face; and never 
again, in all probability, did he find 
such pride and pleasure at seeing a 
printed copy of anything he had writ- 


ten. In a poem, ‘‘When I Saw my 
First in Print,’’ he has given expression 
to his feelings at that moment. Later 
on, when he wrote ‘‘The Skald in 
Valhalla,’’ on the occasion of the 
death of Oehlenschlager, I sent this 
also to the Christianiaposten. But we 
kept from our comrades the fact that 
Ibsen wrote serious verse. 

As time passed, more and more of 
the inhabitants of the village noticed 
the young man’s intelligence and wit, 
and the watch-room of the drug-store 
soon became a favorite meeting-place, 
especially on Sunday and in the even- 
ing. Ibsen possessed in a marked 
degree the elasticity of youth; and 
besides his surprising capacity for writ- 
ing breezy verses, he had no little skill 
as a draughtsman and cartoonist. 
Lively and sarcastic, he was still thor- 
oughly good-humored, and seemed in 
no wise depressed by the primitive 
conditions of his life at this time. At 


our evening meetings, as midnight 
drew near, if some one had the good 
sense to suggest that we ought to break 
up, as Ibsen needed rest—especially as 
it was known that he used a part of the 
night for study,—he always put us at 
ease by remarking that there was 
plenty of time left both for study and 
for sleep. His working power and 
physical endurance were phenomenal. 
With the exception of only the earliest 
morning hours, he was at work by day 
and night. 

During the day he was, of course, 
busy with his work in the shop. As 
the drug-store at Grimstad was the only 
one between Christianssand and Ar- 
endal—a stretch of about seventy 
kilometres—and as the proprietor was 
engaged in other enterprises, besides 
being in poor health, the young clerk 
had few idle moments save at night. 
Yet he was now preparing for the stu- 
dent examination, his studies absorbing 
much of his scanty leisure and causing 
him considerable trouble and anxiety. 
Moreover, he spent a part of his time 
in writing, as the thought of becoming 
an author possessed him more and 
more. Add to this his dabblings in 
draughtsmanship, his occasional efforts 
as a landscape-painter, and the de- 
mands of good-fellowship upon his 
time, and it will be seen that his daily 
schedule admitted few intervals for rest 
or sleep. Yet I never heard Ibsen 
complain of being tired. His health 
was uniformly good. He must have 


‘had an exceptionally strong constitu- 


tion, for when his financial condition 
compelled him to practise the most 
stringent economy, he tried to do 
without under-clothing, and finally 
even without stockings. In these ex- 
periments he succeeded; and in win- 
ter he went without an overcoat; yet 
without being troubled by colds or 
other bodily ills. 

I have mentioned Ibsen’s talent as a 
cartoonist, and I recall especially one of 
his many pencil sketches, which, in 
view of his subsequent fame, is of 
special interest. He hated decorations, 
and one day showed me two drawings. 
The first depicted a stout gentleman, 
who had presumably dined very well, 
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asleep in an easy-chair, while from a 
cloud floating above his head emerged 
a hand holding the star of an order of 
knighthood. The next drawing repre- 
sented the newly decorated knight, 
now awake and surprised by the sight 
of the star on his bosom, exclaiming, 
*“What!—a decoration? What can it 
mean? I must have been sleeping!”’ 
How little did he think that his own 
bosom would some day be covered 
with decorations—not gained, however, 
by sleeping! 

One day Grimstad was surprised by 
the arrival of a young student, outside 
of the regular vacation time, whose 
purpose was to pursue his law studies 
at his heme in the village. A student 
was a rare sight then, in that part of 
the country, the number being about 
one tenth of what it is now. So the 
new-comer was looked upon with a 
certain respect; and as he was a very 
amiable and sympathetic youth, he 
soon became persona grata in our circle. 
His father was my employer, and being 
thus brought into contact with him, I 
speedily introduced him to Ibsen, 
whose faithful and devoted friend he 
became. Ole C. Schulerud, the stu- 
dent in question, was born in 1827, 
being thus a year older than Ibsen, 
and died in Christiania in 1859. Ina 
short time we two—Ibsen’s first ‘‘be- 
lieving and faithful,’”’ as in the preface 


to the second edition of ‘‘Catilina’’ 
(1875) he calls us—constituted, with 
him as the leading member, a sort 
of triumvirate of friends. Unlike our 
comrades we three were as “‘poor as 
church mice.”” One of us occasionally 
had to go without his dinner, for lack 
of the price of it; another had enough 
for food and lodging, but seldom 
enough for a cigar; while the third— 
Ibsen himself—had to buy his clothing 
and books, to remunerate his instruc- 
tor, and even to pay a village tax as 
“drug clerk,” out of his scanty earn- 
ings. The title of drug clerk (apothe- 
kersvend) on Ibsen’s tax bill always 
irritated him. 

Business flourished at Grimstad. It 
was a golden age for sailing vessels. 
Many ships were built, and everybody 
who had saved any money became a 
ship-owner. Not only the merchants, 
captains, and mates, but the preacher, 
the physician, and even the servant 
girls—all owned at least a small share 
in some ship. Such investments were 
considered as safe as deposits in the 
banks, and they brought a far higher 
rate of interest. The most of our 
comrades were consequently ship-own- 
ers on a smaller or larger scale, and as 
such well situated financially. They 
could afford a great many things which 
we three had to deny ourselves, but 
the result was that material interests 
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IBSEN AT THE WINDOW OF HIS FAVORITE CAFE 


became paramount with them. And 
in time Ibsen, who was not cut out for 
resignation, began to nourish a bitter 
feeling toward the ‘‘empty brains with 
full pocket-books.”” Again, while all 
of us looked up to Ibsen as our intel- 
lectual and spiritual superior, he him- 
self had nobody to look up to—which 
is not without its disadvantages in 
the development of a young man’s 
character. 

He had read very widely consider- 
ing the unfavorable conditions under 
which he lived; but one is apt to 
absorb more than he can fully di- 
gest, when his book-knowledge is not 
checked by opportunities of observa- 
tion and intercourse with one’s intel- 
lectual peers. Among the authors 
he studied was Voltaire, whose deism 
he defended, denying all personal rela- 
tions with God. In this he was con- 
tradicted by a couple of us, who tried 
hard to repair his lack of religious 
faith, but in vain. One of our mutual 


acquaintances tried, during such a dis- 
cussion, to recommend to him the 
reading of Bishop Wallin’s sermons, a 
very popular religious book at the 
time, which the young man himself 
enjoyed reading every morning. ‘‘I 
never get enough of that book,’’ he 
remarked. To this Ibsen replied, in 
his ready manner, that it was impos- 
sible that there could be any food 
value in anything which one never got 
enough of. By this remark he had the 
laugh on his side, and our religious 
propaganda had at last to be given up 
as fruitless. With the exception of his 
evening visitors, Ibsen at this time 
associated with nobody; he never took 
part in the private parties which were 
given at long intervals, but spent the 
time almost exclusively in the drug- 
store and in his watch-room. 

As usual among young people, we 
discussed everything between heaven 
and earth—marriage inclusive. In this 
connection I recollect Ibsen’s eagerly 
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maintaining that when he married, he 
and his wife should live each on a sepa- 
rate story of their house, meet only at 
meal-time, and address each other as 
‘“‘you.’” (In Norway this form is used 
only to strangers or persons not in 
one’s family, relatives and friends 
addressing one another as ‘‘thou.’’) 
Years afterwards, I accidentally met 
him and his wife on a steamer, on 
their wedding trip. I heard no 
‘*yous’’ on this occasion; and for the 
next few years they were not in a 
position to carry out any plan involving 
a two-story dwelling-house. 

Ibsen was strongly impressed by the 
French revolution of 1848, and gradu- 
ally became a full-fledged republican. 
With him as their centre, social gather- 
ings of friends took place now and 
then, where, amid much _ mirth, 
speeches were made, especially of a 
republican character. Thus we ar- 
ranged, in the French fashion, a so- 
called ‘‘Reform Banquet,’’ where 
Ibsen made a fierce speech against em- 
perors and kings, the monsters of the 
world, and lauded the republic as “‘the 
only form of government possible.”’ 

Once in a while, also, we arranged 
dancing parties, which took place in 
the largest parlors of the village. I 
repeatedly asked Ibsen to join us on 
such occasions, but weighty reasons 
compelled him to forego the pleasure. 
The fact was, he had no evening 
coat, and—what was still worse—he 
had never danced, and therefore did 
not dare to make his début at a ball. 
The evening-coat question was finally 
solved, by one of the ‘‘full pocket- 
books and empty brains’ letting him 
have the garment on credit. The 
man’s act was a surprise to Ibsen; but 
he maintained that it simply confirmed 
the phrase he had used, and when a 
bill for the cloth was presented at the 
end of the year, he exclaimed, ‘‘It 
was foolish of him to give me credit, 
in the first instance; it is still more 
foolish of him now to expect to be 
paid.”’ I need hardly add that the 
bill was duly honored. Properly ar- 
rayed, and arrived at the ball, he 
was almost overcome by shyness. A 
bright and lively young lady, to whom 


he was introduced, undertook, however, 
to guide his unaccustomed steps, and 
after some awkwardness at the start, 
but without any serious blunder, the 
galop went on gaily, and was duly 
followed by other dances. 

Mention of the rhythm of the dance 
which Ibsen sc quickly mastered re- 
minds me of his metrical skill. Even 
in his first literary works, the construc- 
tion of his verses was exemplary. 
When he wrote a long poem about a 
horse, he adopted certain melodies 
used in the play ‘*Gjenboerne,”’ with- 
out so much as a syllable being amiss. 
Yet in joining his comrades in a song, 
he usually got the wrong tune, or at 
best sang off the key, having apparently 
no ear for music whatever. This 
seemed to be the only artistic qualifi- 
cation he lacked. 

Norway at this time had no dramatic 
literature. All the more interesting, 
therefore, was Ibsen’s announcement 
to his two confidential friends, one 
evening, that he was writing a drama 
for production on the stage. Listening 
to his spirited description of the way in 
which his republican ideas were to be 
embodied in the insurgent Catilina, we 
were carried away by his own enthusi- 
asm. Of course, we encouraged him 
to continue, and for several evenings— 
never to be forgotten—he read to us 
what he had written since we last met. 
The friendly censors had but few 
criticisms to make. ‘‘Believing and 
faithful,’ we found nothing but pleas- 
ure and entertainment in listening to 
his work. 

In the preface to the jubilee edition 
of ‘‘Catilina,’’ Ibsen tells how the 
drama was finished, and that I had the 
honor to write the clear copy of it, 
which Mr. Schulerud took to Christi- 
ania. Inthe same place he describes 
our sore disappointment when the 
Christiania theatre did not find the 
work suitable for the stage. and no 
publisher was willing to publish it. 
Finally, by the aid of a friend, it 
was “‘privately printed.’’ Thirty-two 
copies of the little book were sold, and 
the rest of the edition was disposed of 
to a grocer as wrapping-paper. ‘‘In 
the days next following, we did not 
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lack any of the necessaries of life,’ 
says Ibsen in the preface. The new 
issue of 1875 was printed in at least 
three editions of several thousand 
copies each. 

Ibsen left Grimstad in 1850 and went 
to Christiania to take the students’ 
examination (artium). When we parted 
he wrote in my family record: 


If friendship were dependent on a continuous 
intercourse, then it would be all over between us; 
but if it be dependent on sympathy and the flight of 
spirit within the same sphere, then our friendship 
can never die. 

Your devoted friend, 
HEnNRIK IBSEN, 


Little is known of the circumstances 
in which Ibsen lived during the first 
part of his stay in Christiania, With- 
out the assistance of the faithful 
Schulerud, his existence would have 
been in danger, and even with this aid 
it was hard enough to pull through, 
as his friend’s funds were gradually 
sinking. In the meantime he fought 
his way through the Heltbergs ‘school 
(commonly known as the ‘‘student 
factory’’) to artium and continued 
thereafter a hard struggle for existence, 
until—thanks to Ole Bull, the famous 
violinist—he was engaged as instructor 
at the theatre at Bergen. His life 
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thereafter is too well known to need 
mention here. 

I may, however, refer to the time 
when I found him changed from an 
expansive youth into a quiet and 
reserved man. It was on the occasion 
of a large meeting of singing societies 
at Bergen in 1863. To me, who pre- 
viously had known him as lively, open, 
communicative, without reserve in the 
expression of his thoughts and feelings, 
it was a surprise to observe how he had 
become the reticent and rather severe 
individual that the world knew him to 
be when Christiania became his home. 
He also conveyed the impression that 
life had treated him badly, although 
brighter times had now dawned for 
him. We were sitting with some 
friends, when one of the company 
spoke to Ibsen of certain passages in 
‘‘The Comedy of Love,’’ which had 
just then been published. He simply 
replied, ‘‘Read the book once more’’; 
and to further questions again came 
the short reply, ‘‘Read the book over 
again.”” That the spiritual labor in- 
volved in his works was more intense 
than the general reader thinks, I got 
the impression from one of his expres- 
sions when I visited him in Christiania, 
some years ago. 

After he had shown me his collection 
of paintings, which included several 
pieces by old masters, and his room 
furnished with furniture from the time 
of Napoleon I., in his comfortable flat 
(in striking contrast to the small drug- 
store room I could not but think of), 
he led me into his working room, 
where everything was fine and polished. 
On his writing-desk, with a square 
piece of green cloth in the centre, a 
pamphlet—which I thought was a 
manuscript—was placed with almost 
geometrical exactness in the middle of 
the cloth. I asked if it was his next 
work, in the making, and he replied in 
the affirmative. To my remark that 
he must take plenty of time for his 


work, as two years always elapsed 
between the appearance of one of his 
dramas and that of the next, he re- 
plied, ‘*And yet I do much work every 
day.”” ‘‘But not on dramatic work, 
only,” I remarked. ‘‘Yes,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘mostly on that; at least five 
hours daily do I spend on the writing 
of my works.”’ 

For one who knew him in earlier 
days, it is sad to think of him as the 
reserved, austere, and isolated man 
whose bronze image stands before the 
National Theatre. 

As an illustration of his formal 
politeness, in which he unintentionally 
played a comic part, I may mention a 
scene of not many years ago. Ibsen 
was slowly walking the street when I 
happened to come up behind him on 
his left side, and greeted him. After 
he had returned my salute in a friendly 
manner, an uneasiness, which I could 
not understand, came over him. He 
repeatedly moved around me in a man- 
ner which I in vain tried to find a 
reason for, until it appeared that he 
wished to walk on my left side. 
‘*No,”’ I said, ‘‘it would not do for me 
to walk on the right side of one who 
wears the Grand Cross of St. Olaf.’’ 
**Surely it would,’’ he replied; ‘‘for 
you are the older.”’ 

Norway is proud of and grateful to 
her son, who perhaps more than any 
one else has drawn the attention of the 
world to the spiritual standpoint of the 
small but cultured nation living near 
the Arctic Ocean. In his dramas he 
has treated many of life’s problems. 
Let us hope that in his closing years he 
found some happy, if not complete, 
solution of the great, the final problem, 
which for us human beings is not 
wholly solvable—the problem referred 
to by Almers and Rita in the closing 
passages of ‘‘ Little Eyolf,’’ when they 
are pointing ‘‘Upward to the peaks, 
toward the stars, and toward the great 
rest.”’ 





Henrik Ibsen and the Stage System 


By GRACE ISABEL COLBRON 


THE quarrel gro and con Ibsen has 
been as wholesome as a good storm 
wind in the literary world, and in the 
larger world of playgoers for many 
years. It has kept wits sharpened and 
compelled the forming of opinion by 
minds to which such exercise was un- 
familiar. A good, honest fight is an 
excellent thing. And throughout all 
the many-languaged quarrel the iron- 
visaged old man has smiled grimly, and 
when any shaft did strike home, he 
would retaliate with another play. It 














ON KARL JOHANS GADE 
would seem as if everything that could 
be said about Ibsen has been said. But 
in looking over the commentsmade, and 
the form of discussion taken in various 
countries, one comes to the conclusion 
that this world-genius, who was above 
all bounds of nationality or limitations 
of language, was dependent for fullest 
comprehension on a thing apparently 
so material and superficial as the stage 
system, that is, the method of theat- 
rical business and theatrical produc- 
tion. This can be seen by studying 
the different forms the controversy con- 
cerning Ibsen has taken in the differ- 
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ent countries. In his home, in Ger- 
many, in France, as far as he has 
penetrated there, in Italy even, there 
have been heated discussions as to the 
right or wrong of the ideas presented 
in the Ibsen dramas. The battle raged 
violently, — one instance alone, ‘“The 
League of Youth,” almost caused a 
political disruption in Norway, — but 
there was never a note of question 
as to the eminent “‘playability’’ of 
these plays, or of the parts they con- 
tained, nor any question as to their 
dramatic qualities, even from a box- 
office standpoint. Nor was there any 
discussion as to the fitness of the stage 
for the presentation of the ideas with 
which Ibsen deals, provided they were 
presented with such surpassing techni- 
cal excellence as he commands. All 


these last questions have been reserved 
for the sole right of the English-speaking 


countries. And the English-speaking 
countries stand alone in possessing a 
stage system differing from that of the 
other countries where Ibsen has already 
conquered the stage. 

Right here the point might be made 
that if the Ibsen drama is the drama of 
the future, and the English stage sys- 
tem is not fitted for a proper presen- 
tation of the Ibsen drama, then the 
English stage system is evidently not 
as clearly the stage system of the future 
as is the stage system of Continental 
Europe. For a stage system educates 
its audiences, or at Jeast influences their 
opinion in matters theatrical. 

And here we return to Ibsen, be- 
cause it is partly the effect of the Eng- 
lish stage system that, in spite of many 
reasons why the contrary should be 
the case, the dramas of the great Nor- 
wegian have not yet found a firm 
abiding place in our theatres. Some of 
the fault falls on the audiences, some 
on the actor. But it concerns both at 
that point where audience and actor 
meet in their dependence on the stage 
system. 

Henrik Ibsen’s mind was a world- 
mind, as the Germans would call it, his 
genius was a world-genius. He wrote 
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from out the fullest life of his own day, 
but he will live beyond the limits of his 
epoch. He wrote in the language of a 
small nation; he laid the scene of most 
of his plays in a country which is not 
one of the recognized great centres of 
civilization. Yet no one disputes that 
he wrote for the entire civilized world. 
But just as Ibsen thought and wrote 
in the language of his own country, so 
he thought and wrote in terms of the 
theatre as he knew it in his own coun- 
try. And the boundaries of the stage 
system have proved more narrow than 
the limits of language. 

The Norwegian theatre was for many 
years in dependence on the Danish 
theatre, and it was Ibsen who emanci- 
pated it to a fuller national life. But 
he did it by giving Norway a dramatic 
literature of her own, not by changing 
the stage system. He found the stage 
system a pretty good one for the pur- 
pose, and he left it as it was. And 


that was why Norway’s dramatic 
dependence on Denmark did not harm 


her, and in fact only made her the 
more ready to do honor, practically, to 
her great genius when he did arrive. 
She may not have liked his ideas; in 
fact, she fought them severely at first. 
But she gave them the hearing he 
wanted, and in the manner he wanted. 

The Danish stage system, followed 
by Norway, is the stage system of 
Germany, France, Austria, Russia, 
and to acertain extent of Spain and 
Italy, the system of repertoire theatres 
with stock companies, supported by 
endowment or subscription. Ibsen 
wrote for such a theatre, and the re- 
ception accorded the Ibsen drama in 
countries where such theatres exist is 
quite different, other factors apart, 
from the reception accorded them in 
countries where the other stage sys- 
tem, the star and travelling company 
system, is still the rule. 

Ibsen might leave his own country 
in disgust at political and social condi- 
tions there. His countrymen misun- 
derstood his aims, but they never 
doubted that he could write a good 
play. So Ibsen continued to write 
plays, in Italy, in Germany, for the 
theatre as he knew it at home. He 


thought in terms of the stage; he is 
the natural-born dramatist. But had 
he been born an Englishman or an 
American, chances are strong that he 
might have taken to the essay, or even 
to the novel. He would probably 
have given up the theatre as impossible 
for the expression of his ideas. In the 
countries where his :nental life devel- 
oped, the stage is considered the 
natural battlefield of the spirit. The 
audiences may dislike a thought pre- 
sented to them, but they very sel- 
dom object to any thought being put 
upon the stage; that is, they do not 
think the stage limited to any line 
of thought, to any one set of ideas. 
Therefore, when Ibsen’s admirers com- 
plain of the slowness of his success in 
English-speaking countries, let them 
see what a lion in the path our stage 
system is. It is the biggest of all lions, 
perhaps, for there are many reasons 
why we of the Anglo-Saxon race 


. should find Ibsen’s message one famil- 


iar to our method of thought. 
Consider the matter a moment. Ib- 
sen’s mind, his mental attitude towards 
life, is distinctly Northern, Germanic, 
strong, rugged, direct. The predom- 
inant elements in the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, the elements by which it rules, 
are the Northern elements, the Ger- 
manic elements, strong, rugged, direct. 
Going into Norway from England or 
America, there will not be found so 
much that is unfamiliar, in the mental 
and social life of the people, as strikes 
one when going from Germany, for 
instance, not nearly as much as when 
going from a Latin country. In spite 
of a petty narrowness of private and 
public life, necessitated by conditions 
of climate and land conformation, there 
is an undercurrent of sturdy indepen- 
dence in the soul of every Norwegian, 
very like that which we have come to 
consider the most distinct characteristic 
of the Anglo-Saxon. It is the same 
characteristic that makes the American 
so much an Anglo-Saxon in spite of 
the mixture in his blood. This like- 
ness in mental attitude is particularly 
true of the women. The Norwegian 
woman is much nearer the English- 
woman and the American in her social 
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and mental freedom than she is like 
any other woman of Europe. 

Now, if we could only look at Ibsen 
calmly in England and America, if we 
could discuss his works as impartially 
as we discuss the latest improvement in 
railway or steamer travel, for instance, 
we would find many of his leading 
characters, and dozens among the 
smallest parts, which are well-caught 
portraits of people we meet every day 
in the ordinary tenor of our lives. And 
some of these characters are more 
likely to be met in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries—most likely of all in America 
—than in the countries of Continental 
Europe. Consul Bernick, even poor, 
mind-sick John Gabriel Borkman, are 
men more likely to be produced in the 
intense, strenuous business life of Amer- 
ica than anywhere else. If Ibsen had 


not made him a Norwegian, one might 
be tempted to assert that nowhere but 
in America could the prototype of Stens- 
gaard, the politician turncoat hero of 
‘‘The League of Youth,” be found. 
Several pegple were named as his model 


in the wild discussion that broke out 
when this play was first performed in 
Norway, so it looks as if they had such 
men there. But Stensgaard has some- 
thing distressingly familiarabout him to 
an American who will be honest enough 
torecognizethe truth. Dr. Stockmann, 
the ‘‘Enemy of the People,” is sym- 
pathetically familiar; his brother the 
Mayor would not seem a stranger were 
he to walk in on us to-morrow. Even 
the cruelly visionary Brand cannot be 
a figure unknown to a race which has 
raised ideals and lived for them. 
Brand built his Ice Church on the 
mountain top. But he is the type of 
man who would penetrate to the North 
Pole, or to the heart of the tropical 
wilderness, and would sacrifice every- 
thing else to his purpose. The list 
is endless; these are but few. And 
the women—there is no reason why 
American audiences should find them 
so incomprehensible. Rebecca West 
and Hedda Gabler—to take two cases 
considered extreme—are types far 
more easy to find in America, where 
a woman has greater freedom to live 
out her own life for good or for bad, 
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than in Germany, for instance. And 
yet in Germany, Rebecca West and 
Hedda Gabler are familiar figures on 
the stage. In America we seem to 
prefer them in real life. 

This, then, is the question: Why, 
when there is so little doubt as to 
the technical excellence of the Ibsen 
dramas; when there is no doubt of the 
life-force in them which does not allow 
any audience to remain indifferent; 
when so many of his characters seem 
taken from our own daily life—why, 
then, have these dramas not won the 
position on our stage that they have on 
the stage of Scandinavia and Germany? 

The English stage system and its 
effect upon the mental attitude of the 
audience can explain much; a stage 
system that has gradually disaccus- 
tomed its audiences to think, can bar 
out an Ibsen for a long time. But 
apart from this side of it, the mere 
material technicalities form serious ob- - 
stacles. Ibsen did not write his plays 
with the star system in view, and 
therefore audiences and actors trained 
under the star system do not always 
have an easy time with the Ibsen plays. 
It is not possible for the audience to 
eat candy, talk scandal, or take forty 
winks during the progress of an Ibsen 
drama because the two leading charac- 
ters do not happen to be on the stage 
for a moment. If the audience does 
indulge in these little amusements, it 
does so at its own expense and at the 
expense of the chief parts. For every 
line spoken by the most minor char- 
acter belongs intimately to the de- 
velopment of the drama and to the 
development of the soul-conflict which 
is engaging the leading personages. 

And as to the actors. Some critic 
has said that while Ibsen’s leading 
characters are apt to be mere mouth- 
pieces of the theory interesting him at 
the moment, his minor figures are full 
of warmest life. They are living, 
breathing men and women, true to 
nature in the most intimate detail. 

Now, put on a play like this with 
one, at the most two, good actors, and 
the -audience gets something that it 
might be excused for not appreciating. ° 
It sees, in some cases, réles well acted ~ 
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that are but symbols of a thought. 
The life of the minor characters is dis- 
torted by bad handling. The result is 
not Ibsen as he should be _ interpre- 
ted. 

The English and American stage has 
splendid actors, none better anywhere. 
But the star system forces them into 
three classes: the stars; the young and 
immature talents who are hoping to be 
stars; and the older players who have 
given up that hope, and are living on a 


chance of getting now and then a 
round of applause at the expense of 
the star—and of the play sometimes. 
This is not the fault of the individual 
but of the system. And the system is 
not conducive to a true understanding 
of Ibsen on the part of either actor or 
audience. Ibsen offers actors greater 
opportunities than almost any other 
dramatist, but actors trained in the 
star system do not always recognize 
these opportunities. 
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A Plea for Nonsense 


TRULY, it is hard to please every one 
inthis world. It isn’t very long since 
Miss Repplier rated us soundly for 
being so dismally serious and driving 
out the merry jester with his cap and 
bells; now the serious gentleman who 
wrote on ‘‘Nonsense Rhymes and the 
Literary Magazines’’ in the March 
number of THE CRITIC is after us for 
being so foolish. This gentleman has 
also made us decidedly uneasy; the 
indignation that possesses him as he 
hurls seven questions at the silly and 
shallow public that enjoys the ‘‘sense- 
less soulless drivel’’ of skit and limer- 
ick, and then, in a concluding paroxysm 
of indignation, addresses himself’ to 
Shakespeare, Byron, and Burns —all of 
them powerless to do anything in the 


matter—makes us fear that he may 
be led to put himself, also, beyond the 
contaminating touch of the nonsense 
thyme. Judging by the vigor of his 
expressions, he is.a very energetic gen- 
tleman who would never do things by 
halves. The fear that he might some- 
time be at the top of a precipice—we 
have an idea that he has a fondness for 
mountain tops—or be looking out of 
his own window—supposing that he 
lives in a top story flat—and be seized 
with another such paroxysm of indigna- 
tion which might cause him to throw 
himself off into space, arrested the 
smile of joy that widened our lips when 
we read the limerick in his article 
about the shovel persecuted cat. We 
never heard that limerick before and 
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are consumed with curiosity to know 
who wrote it. Could it be that the 
serious gentleman himself ?—but no, the 
possibility is not to be thought of. 
After we recovered from the two 
extremes of emotion into which this 
writer unwittingly threw us, we became 
aware that the seven questions were 
still staring us in the face and must be 
reckoned with—because we had un- 
doubtedly enjoyed the limerick about 
the cat. Here are the questions which 
the serious gentleman lights at the 
flame of his own wrath and fires off in 
rapid succession, like a bunch of fire- 
crackers: ‘‘Are the two nonsense 
rhymes and the literary magazines 
compatible? Do they gotogether with 
the ease and grace of the timbers of a 
builder in wood, or do they produce a 
discordant, not to say, incongruous, 
effect? Why is it, and who is to blame? 
Certainly we may.exonerate the seri- 
ous gentleman at once. Is humorous 
verse ever literature? Would not a 


quatrain embodying some beautiful | 


thought, a brief lyric full of the joy 


and the gladness and the hope of life, 
complete that page just as well? Is 
such a statement that the people 
demand the funny things altogether 


true?’” And then the serious and 
indignant gentleman quotes the lines 
about the cat, concluding with the 
abrupt question, “‘Now what do you 
think of that?’’ “Yes, what do you 
think of it!’’ 

Now the contemplation of these 
questions made us cower at first, as 
though some: one had said ‘‘scat”’ to 
us, too. But timely remembrance of 
the firmness of the cat in a similar posi- 
tion of peril saved us. And now, we 
too have some questions to ask, not 
because we want them answered, par- 
ticularly, but merely to defend our 
enjoyment of the limerick about the 
cat. Isn’t there some humor in the 
mere asking of these seven questions? 
Is it at all necessary to try to fit 
nonsense .and literature together with 
‘“‘the ease and grace of the timbers 
of a builder in wood’’? Is the effect 
necessarily discordant and incongruous 
because nonsense sometimes appears in 
close proximity to sense in a literary 


magazine? Isn’t the wise constantly 
mingling with the foolish in life itself? 
Hasn’t Shakespeare, himself, intro- 
duced nonsense rhymes into some of 
the most serious of his plays? Hasn’t 
the serious gentleman ever known 
moments—or possibly seconds—of re- 
laxation from being so serious, when 
he tasted the joy of defying common 
sense, and of acting in as freakish and 
irresponsible a manner as a kitten 
chasing its own tail? This comparison 
is, of course, very trite and may be 
utterly revolting to his dignity, but is 
used in the present case as the act 
most typical of folly—though why, we 
never could see, as the best mouser is 
undoubtedly the cat that has accom- 
plished the most miles in pursuit of its 
own tail. 

Having delivered a few of our ideas 
in this inverted fashion, standing them 
upon their heads, as it were, we hasten 
to set them right side up, for fear of 
the serious gentleman. ‘Everything 
in its place,’’ he says sternly. Yes, 
but we feel that he, himself, is disturb- 
ing the order of things when he sharply 
divides the wise from the foolish in 
this life. Nonsense is firmly woven in 
with the serious business of living; it 
is a downright need as an occasional 
mode of relaxation. Probably the 
serious gentleman has been much 
disgusted if the story has ever reached 
his ears concerning a great English 
novelist and humorist who was once 
calling at the home of a friend where 
a prolonged period of waiting in the 
stiff and starched drawing-room was 
too much for even his ‘‘sedate, learned, 
and dignified mind.’’ Whipping off 
his shoes, he jumped up and down 
upon the upholstered furniture for a 
few moments to relieve his feelings. 
The timely presence of a nonsense 
rhyme upon the table along with 
Dante, Milton, and the special edition 
of Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘‘Religio 
Medici,’’ might have saved him from 
this disgraceful lapse into juvenility. 
Certainly, the wholesome, healthy 
mind likes to frolic occasionally. After 
living strenuously in a world where all 
is regular and orderly, it is a delight to 
step for a moment into a realm where ~ 
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ideas are disconnected and jostle one 
another in ridiculous fashion; where 
sense and reason are temporarily out- 
raged; where words are made to rhyme 
absurdly, purple cows color the land- 
scape, and even the sane and serious 
ones have moments of aberration in 
which they jump over the moon, while 
crockery and silverware show strange 
humors, and a “‘smile of insipid amuse- 
ment,’’ perchance, curls the lips of the 
dog. We are sure that Shakespeare 
understood the power in a bit of non- 
sense to relieve the strain of being 
serious, when he sent the drunken 
butler in ‘‘ Macbeth”’ to open the castle 
gate to Macduff; the manner in which 
the butler tries to reach the gate, mut- 
tering all sorts of ‘‘senseless, soulless 
drivel’’ on the way, causes him to cut 
as ridiculous a figure as the cat pursued 
by Bridget’s tin shovel; yet it is the 
one moment that saves the spectator 
from a nervous headache attendant 
upon the intense stress of emotion in 
the play. 

After all, we fear that the serious 
gentleman has been rash in invoking 
Shakespeare, Byron, and Burns for 
moral support; even they sometimes 
indulged in skits that are enough to 
send cold shivers down the serious 
spine. 

But age with his stealing steps 
Hath clawed me in his clutch 

And hath shipped me inti] the land 
As if I had never been such— 


sings Shakespeare, without any in- 


tention, apparently, of elevating and 
enlightening the critical mind of the 
reader. Byron, too, occasionally al- 
lowed his dignified and gloomy mind 
to go off on a frolic: 


I read the ‘* Christabel”; 
Very well: 

I read the ‘** Missionary”; 
Pretty—very : 

I tried at ‘‘ Ilderim ”; 
Ahem! 

I read a sheet of ‘* Margaret of Anjou”; 
Can you ? 

I turned a page of Scott's ‘* Waterloo ” ; 
Pooh! Pech! 

I looked at Wordsworth’s miik-white ‘‘ Ryl 


stone Doe”; 
Hil!o! 


And Burns! How did /eever manage 
to climb into the position of patron 
saint to the serious gentleman, if he 
ever addressed such queries as the fol- 
lowing to him?-— 


Ken ye ought o’ Captain Grose ? 
Igo and ago, 

If he’s amang his friends or foes? 
Iram, coram, dago, 


is he South or is he North ? 
Igo and ago, 

Or drowned in the river North ? 
Iram, coram, dago. 


We wonder what the serious gentle- 
man thinks of these selections; misgiv- 
ings on this score drive us to insert an 
apology from the pen of Robert Burns, 
himself: 


But lest you think I am uncivil, 
To plague you with this draunting drivel, 
Abjuring a’ intentions evil, 
I quat my pen : 
The Lord preserve us frae the Devil ! 
Amen! Amen! 


O Burns! O Byron! O Shakespeare! 
O, frightful! How cou/d you do these 
things! 

K. A. G. 


Poetry, the Inextinguishable. 


YOUR scientist stoutly resists the 
invasion, by poetry, of his domain of 
learning. It is inexact, the fruit of 
mental unclearness. Let a_ philoso- 
pher, touching upon evolution, speak 
of ‘‘Nature’s plans’’ or ‘‘ Nature’s in- 
tents,” and he has unpardonably 
sinned from the scientific viewpoint. 
I was about to say ‘‘In the eyes of Sci- 
ence!’” That would have been a fatal 
blunder. Science is abstract; eyes are 
concrete. Sapristi! a nice marriage of 
uncongenialities! It may amount to 
the same in the end, one way or the 
other—or it may not. Poetry is not to 
be trusted, says your scientist. 

But let us consider for a moment 
how even the strictest apostle of. exact 
speech is to dispense with poetry. 
Some worthy people, so busy keeping 
pace with the stream of newest novels 
that they have had no time to think 
about the matter, fancy that poetry is 
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something apart from ordinary usage. 
The statement that it is the natural lan- 
guage of humanity would at first elicit 
surprise from these. But even while 
one dog-ears a page to hold the place, 
it becomes clear that poetry is the lan- 
guage of nature. Longfellow did not 
have to invent the charm in his ‘‘ Hia- 
watha.” It pre-existed in Indian lore 
and in the Indian language. How is 
it that a barbarous race and unenlight- 
ened can stand on the common ground 
of metaphor with the most esthetical 
of ultra-civilized men? It is for the 
reason that he who travels furthest in 
the paths of philosophy comes at last 
to the point whence he started,—to 
Nature. 

It is characteristic of the human 
mind that it can only understand or 
imagine that with which it has come 
in contact through one of its five 
senses. Considering things visible, 
you can imagine but three primary 
_ colors, yet there are waves below the 
red and above the violet. Suppose, 


for a moment, that the range of the 


eye were to be extended so that some 
of the now unseen rays should become 
visible and a fourth color result. 
What would it be like? You cannot 
imagine. In no inspiration of fancy 
can you picture a fourth color as un- 
like any you know as blue is unlike red. 
‘You can only imagine what you have 
seen, only realize what you have felt. 

Of things material, it is a simple 
matter to couple word and object. 
Here there is no room and no need for 
poetry. But of things immaterial, it 
is different. What does the word 
“*morning’’ suggest to you? If you are 
a lover of the out-of-doors, perhaps 
you think of the sun surmounting the 
horizon. If not, it still suggests the 
appeal to one of the senses, if no more 
than the bur-r-r of an alarm-clock. In 
Chinese writing ‘‘morning’’ is symbol- 
ized by a circle minus a segment which 
is cut off by a horizontal line beneath. 
‘There you have the mounting sun. 
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It is more poetic but less scientific than 
our method; more natural, less utili- 
tarian. But so do we give to all of 
those thoughts which we cannot com- 
prehend in themselves, poetic interpre- 
tation. This, in turn, is mirrored in 
the language. Thus, the word 
‘‘spirit’’ means ‘‘breath.’’ Thus, 
*‘inspiration’’ means a ‘‘ breathing in.’’ 

What is all this but poetry? All lan- 
guage is grounded init. And not mere 
words alone, but the use of them also, 
does poetry control. To say the sun 
‘rises’ is only poetically true. To 
speak of natural ‘‘laws’’ implies the 
poetic thought of volition. A law is 
something laid down, fixed. But 
natural laws are beyond ‘‘fixing’’; 
they are unalterable truths. Shall we 
term them ‘‘natural truths,’’ then? 
Even the word ‘‘truth’’ had its birth 
in poetry. Truth is that which holds 
to its compact, in earliest definition. 
It imputes fidelity to that which is 
inanimate—clearly a scientific w#truth. 

Who, then, discredits poetry, dis- 
credits humanity. As we are, we 
think; as we think, we speak. The 
history of mankind is recorded in the 
history of his language. And we are 
natural poets, every mother’s son of 
us—or every father’s daughter of us, 
for that matter. So let not your sci- 
entist esteem poetry lightly. It may 
need curbing for his uses. Scientific 
metaphor should be as exact as may 
be, but do without it, he cannot. No 
man can. Wecannot think without it. 

This is a practical age, and I have 
heard fears expressed that the law of 
the fittest surviving will favor the sci- 
ences which make it possible to rear 
steel structures till their summits hob- 
nob with the clouds, but will crush out 
the quieter arts, most especially the 
unutilitarian art of poetry. 

Never fear. Even steel will corrode. 
But poetry is of that subtler stuff 
which moth and rust do not corrupt 
nor thieves break through and steal. 

ROBERT BOYLETON BEACH. 





Idle Notes 


By AN IDLE READER 


Mr. ANDREW LANG has written a 
new book about Sir Walter Scott, and 
, we have a new edition of 
pee and Creatures that Once Were 
pe a Men.”’ _ There are great ad- 
Scott vantages in advancing years. 

Once, these two books lying 
together on my table would have com- 
manded equal attention—or perhaps, 
the latter, as being more startling, more 
of a modern symptom, would have de- 
manded the more careful observation. 
Thank Heaven, that day has gone by! 
A few years ago I deemed it duty to 
read Gorky attentively, and I tasted to 
the full “‘the bitter flavor of mortality ”’ 
with which his sad realism reeks. It 
is wonderful and terrible, and I will no 
more of it. It is not white man’s diet, 
and I am too old and too cheerful for 
strange foods. I prefer to renew in 
Mr. Lang’s good company my intimate 
impression of Scott’s personality. As 
a spiritual exercise it repays one of 
English blood better than dipping into 
Russianslums. The life of the builder 
of Abbotsford ‘was far from an easy 
one, but it is one that, by virtue of the 
blood in our veins, we can understand. 
Here was a big-brained, big-hearted 
man, vital, joyous, kindly. Men, 
women, children, animals, all loved 
him. He treated all ‘‘as if he were 
their blood relation,’’ yet without 
relaxation of his unconscious dignity. 
‘‘His house was a great hearth whence 
radiated light and comfort on the hum- 
blest within his radius.’’ He had a gen- 
ius for happiness and one for work; he 
was a tremendous worker. In sickness 
and in health he labored with what 
seems almost abnormal energy. He 
had all sorts of engaging affections; he 
loved beauty, sought it, encouraged it, 
and was one of the first to ‘‘endeavor 
to bring the happiness of art into the 
region of thecrafts’’ ; he loved ‘‘sights 
of splendor and sounds of harmony’”’ 
and defended such of the pomps and 
vanities as gave men ‘‘natural‘and un- 
affected pleasure.’’ Accordingly he 
also loved the olden days with their 
picturesque trappings, their dignities, 


their ordered social system. He was 
more than charitable, for he gave lav- 
ishly of himself. Even bores did not 
bore him—the supreme test of great- 
ness, that. He sacrificed his health 
and finally his life to pay his debts and 
sustain his honor. Any ideal gave 
him pleasure, and Mr. Lang assures us 
that he ‘‘certainly and confessedly took 
a stern delight in the ideal of working 
off his debts with his own hand.”’ 

Is not this a tonic picture, and does 
it not warm your heart to recall its 
detail? And is it not better for books 
to warm the heart than to chill the 
blood. s 

Critics used to complain that all fic- 
tion dealt with young lovers whom it 
The conducted to the threshold 
ere of the wedded state and left 

there with the conventional 
of the . . 
Married inference of the fairy-tale, 
Life “‘and so they lived happy 

ever afterward.’’ Nowadays 
the inference is quite as likely to be 
dubious or positively pessimistic. Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s ‘‘Double Harness” 
was a typical instance in point. No- 
body can call that book an exhilarating 
tale. It illustrated several different 
ways of wrecking or all-but-wrecking 
married happiness, and suggested that 
there are as many more ways as there 
are young and undisciplined women and 
strong-willed and self-centred men. It 
did hold out the tempered hope that 
some couples may weather the storm 
and finally win through to a life of 
comparative peace: 


And peace itself were gain 
That must supremely bless 

The soul, sore-travailed, that in vain 
Hungered for happiness, 


This is not my idea of a happy end- - 


ing. If it is necessary to accept other 
people’s opinions of the way marriage 
works out, I vastly prefer the collection 
of cases brought together by Mr. How- 
ells and Mr. Alden under the title 
“‘Their Husbands’ Wives.’’ The in- 
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ference to be drawn from them is not, 
perhaps, startingly different from that 
of Mr. Hope, but it is presented in an 
infinitely more human, helpful way. 

The little volume contains half a 
dozen stories, with ‘‘Eve’s Diary’’ by 
Mark Twain at their head. You re- 
member Eve finally decided that her 
reason for loving Adam was that he 
was masculine and her own—a conclu- 
sion which it is well to bear in mind in 
considering any otherwise inexplicable 
instances of the love-affair. 

In the preface Mr. Howells tells us 
that the editors in selecting this partic- 
ular half-dozen tales had peculiarly in 
mind ‘‘those wives who perpetuate.in 
the latest woman the ideal of the ear- 
liest,’’ the ideal of ‘‘a sort of Impatient 
Grizzle who achieves through a fine, 
rebellious self-sacrifice all the best 
results of the old Patient one’s 
subjection.” 

With due apology to the editors, 
there is even more in these little tales 
than is thus indicated. I forget 
whether it was one of the sages or only 


one of my friends who taught me long 
ago that ‘‘Love is a warfare like the 
Christian life,’’ but the saying is 


profoundly true. In other words, 
happiness like righteousness, is an 
achievement worth the struggle. 
These tales are anecdotes of a battle- 
field where the battle is not to the 
strong but to the considerate, the 
adaptable. Though oftenest the wo- 
man, it is not always she who comes 
to the other’s point of view, makes 
concessions, is “‘defiantly devoted,” 
and assures the ultimate happy out- 
come of the marital experiment. And 
then, beyond both the man and the 
woman in this matter, there is a be- 
nignant spirit presiding over the great 
human institution, a spirit that hushes 
controversy, effaces the memory of 
bitterness, chides self-will, shames ego- 
tism, insistently reminds the diverse 
pair that harmony is beauty. In spite 
of the evidence of the divorce courts, 
this indwelling spirit of marriage carries 
the conscientious, and even some who 
are not so, over the hard places to 


happy havens where they realize that . 


their hearts are fed and their lives en- 


The Critic 


riched, The chivalry of the editors of 
‘‘Their Husbands’ Wives’ -would 
attribute this desirable result almost 
entirely to the woman, but I think it 
must belong, instead, to the Creator. 


Prefatory to ‘‘Fenwick’s Career’ 
Mrs. Ward answers briefly—perhaps a 
Mr little disdainfully — those 

ho have criticised her 
Ward’s hatote A 
Recent recent use of the actual in 
Work fiction. ‘‘To the teller of 

stories all that is recorded 
of the real life of men, as well as all 
that his own eyes can see, is offered 
for the enrichment of his tale. This 
is a clear and simple principle, yet 
it has often been denied. To insist 
upon it is, in my belief, to uphold 
the true flag of Imagination and 
to defend the wide borders of 
Romance.’’ Only the foolish will dis- 
agree with this. The principle is 
surely sound,—yet how comes it that 
in Mrs. Ward’s own practice the work- 
ing-out of the principle fails to be 
wholly acceptable to her many admir- 
ers? Is there any connection between 
what ‘“‘the picturing _ of the present 
owes to the past’’ in ‘‘Fenwick’s 
Career’ and ‘‘The Marriage of William 
Ashe,’’ and the failure of these vol- 
umes to rouse the reader’s enthusiasm? 
I confess it is easier to ask this question 
than to answer it. The greater part of 
*‘Lady Rose’s Daughter’? owed even 
more to real life, yet nothing that Mrs. 
Ward has ever written is more vivid 
and compelling than the first three- 
quarters of that novel. Whence, then, 
the falling-off? 

Suspicious lest it might be in my 
own power of appreciation I sought 
the verdict upon ‘‘Fenwick’s Career”’ 
of one of the keenest intelligences I 
know, a reader who reads for the joy 
of reading only. The answer was ‘‘a 
conscientious but somewhat uninterest- 
ing piece of work.”’ 

This seems a slightly summary way 
in which to dispose of any effort by a 
writer of such ability and conscience, 
but Mrs. Ward has certainly forgotten 
for the moment one of the prime prin- 
ciples of literary artistry—that sym- 
pathy can hardly be excited in the 
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reader’s mind for unsympathetic char- 
acters. There is no one in the book 
for whom we care. Neither Fenwick 
nor Phoebe is lovable,—quite the 
reverse. Madame de Pastourelles is, 
certainly, an attaching character, but 
we are never allowed to become inti- 
mate with her, to see her from the 
inside. We do not realize her, there- 
fore, sufficiently to make her fate a 
matter of any importance to us. She 
is simply a part of the procession—and 
it passes and leaves us cold. 

Whether this result has any connec- 
tion with Mrs. Ward’s use of biograph- 
ical material in fiction, it would be 
absurd to attempt to say. 
not risk the assertion, and yet it may 
be that when the creative effort is 
based upon some definite suggestion, 
the result is usually harder, more re- 
stricted, less vivid, and less appealing. 
We know nothing of the laws of artistic 
creation. Its will is the wind’s will. 
Such a tentative theory as I have sug- 
gested has notable exceptions—con- 
sider Mrs. Ward’s own Julie, and such 
a piece of creative biographical fiction 
as Mrs. Atherton produced in the first 
part of ‘‘The Conqueror.”’ Perhaps 
the safer way to state the theory would 
be that it is difficult for the suggestion 
from without to strike root in the soil 
of the mind and flower to perfection as 
if in its native soil. The thing can be 
done, but it is the exception, not the 
rule, in mental horticulture. 


There is vast need of poetry in the 
world, but it is the real thing _ is 
: needed, the poetry that has 
vee the wings to saa the. wingless, 
inor 46 ’ ” . 
Pooks Love’s Testament’’ by ‘G. 
Constant Lounsbery shows 
some exasperatingly perfect verse-mak- 
ing. It is a sequence of sixty-six 
almost flawless sonnets, as cloying in 
their sweetness and perfection as the 
arrangements in a confectioner’s win- 
dow. The author knows a great deal 
about the use of words and the man- 
agement of the sonnet-form, but of 
the use of love and the manage- 
ment of life, she seems deplorably 
ignorant. Why is it that young poets 
who write sonnet-sequences always 


I would: 


have a bit of pessimism up their sleeves 
and bring it out triumphantly at the 
end as if ¢hat, indeed, were an achieve- 
ment worth a poet’s while? I remem- 
ber the young author of the last 
sonnet-sequence that I read before 
this, telling us all about a prolonged 
and, to him, absorbing love-affair, dis- 
covers at the end, after his lady has 
permitted his kiss, that he didn’t want 
to kiss her twice. It wearied him; all 
his charming love-affair went to pieces 
and his emotions, which had so 
exalted him, were at once as though 
they had not been. His naive interest 
in this outcome was as great as if he 
himself had invented satiety—but the 
reader had heard of it before. G. 
Constant Lounsbery is almost as bad. 
After many pages that lead us to be- 
lieve most flattering things about the 
lady of the sonnets, she suddenly turns 
about at the end and avers that woman 
is no good anyhow: 


Count not upon a woman, let her be 

The fragrance of the spring, the brief delight 
Of the elusive and alluring night, 

That haunts and beckons thee with memory. 
But in the hour of thy necessity 

Seek not her hand when Fortune takes affright 
And life’s foundations fail, for in thy plight 

No word will wake her to remember thee. 


She is not human, she is one with all 

Fugitive sweetness, she is of the hour 

Intangible, eternal as a flower 

Whose fragrance lingers when its petals fall. 
Yet, though she love thee, trust her not, nor lend 
The holy, tranquil, steadfast name of friend. 


These are pretty lines but shabby 


sentiments. 


The 
Intensity of 
Amelie 
Rives 


I prefer ‘‘O woman, in 
our hours of ease.’’ If, how- 
ever, the poets insist on our 
acceptance of the lower view 
of love, there is an infinitely 
more striking presentation 
of that idea in the lately published 
‘“‘Augustine the Man’’ by Amelie 
Rives. Melcara speaks to Augustine: 


Alas! thou dost but love my hair, my eyes— 
The way I move, the lips that sting thy blood. 
I am all these, yet more than all of these, 
Even as the song’s the bird yet far, far more. 
Thou lovest not me, but that which houses me— 
This garment which I wear, of flesh and youth, 
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Augustine, My Sun-bird . 
Melara, Nay, we women know, dear lord. 
We sit within our bodies shivering 
While love shines hot without and doth 
not reach us, 
Augustine, Why, what is this, thou wilful woman’ 
thing ! 
Thou hast been thinking ! 


The Critic 


That is well said, if you like, and the 
little book while, as a whole, it does 
not rise to-the dramatic height it was 
meant to keep, is full of passages of 


. equal intensity and beauty. 


An Astonishing Discovery 


“The Burial of Sir John Moore’’ Taken from the French of 
Lally-Tollendal. 
By HENRY N. HALL 


THE Rev. Charles Wolfe is generally 
supposed to be the author of a single 
poem, “‘The Burial of Sir John Moore,”’ 
which alone—the learned divine’s other 
literary efforts being but little worth— 
has sufficed to perpetuate his memory 
and caused him to be numbered among 
the few. As a matter of fact, he only 
translated from the French, and how- 
ever much we may admire the beauty 
of his interpretation, the extent of his 
indebtedness will be apparent to all 
who read the original lines from the 
appendix to ‘‘Les Mémoires de Lally- 
Tollendal,’’ published by his son. 

The poem was written in the follow- 
ing circumstances: In 1749 a Colonel 
de Beaumanoir, a native of Brittany, 


BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corpse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we bur.¢il. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeams’ misty light 

And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him}; 
But he iay like a warrior taking his rest 
With. his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow, 


raised a regiment in his neighborhood, 
and with it accompanied Lally-Tollen- 
dal’s ill-fated expedition to India. 
The Colonel was killed in defending 
Pondicherry—the last stronghold of 
the French—against the forces of 
Coote. He was buried at dead of night 
by a few faithful followers on the north 
bastion of the fortress, and the next 
day the French fleet sailed for Europe 
with the remnants of the garrison. 
Lally-Tollendal was executed in 1766, 
but a worthy son made noble efforts to 
rehabilitate his father’s memory. The 
memoirs were widely circulated and 
must have come into the hands of the 
reverend gentleman, who, though he 
stole, did not mar in the stealing. 


THE ORIGINAL oF ‘‘ Not A Drum wAs HEARD * 


Ni le son du tambour, . . . nila marche funébre. . . 
Ni le feu des soldats . . . ne marqua son départ.— 

Mais du brave, 4 la hate, 4 travers les ténébres 
Mornes . . . nous portames le cadavre au rempart ' 


De minuit c’était l’heure, et solitaire et sombre, — 

- La lune a peine offrait un débile rayon ; 

La lanterne luisait péniblement dans l’ombre, 
Quand de la baionnette on creusa le gazon. 


D'inutile cercueil ni de drap funéraire 
Nous ne daignames point entourer le heros ; 

Il gisait dans les plis du manteau militaire 
Comme un guerrier qui dort son heure de repos. 


La priére qu’on fit fit de courte durée: 

Nul ne parla de deuil, bien que le coeur fit plein ! 
Mais on fixait du mort la figure adorée . .. 

Et avec amertume on songeait au demain, 
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We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow 


That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his 


head 
And we far away on the billow ! 


Lightly they ’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him,— 
But little he ’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half our heavy task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone— 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


Au demain ! quand ici od sa fosse s’appréte 

Ou son humide lit on dresse avec sanglots, 
L’ennemi orgueilleux marchera sur sa téte, 

Et nous, ses vétérans serons loin sur les flots ! 


Ils terniront sa gloire—on pourra les entendre 


Nommer l’illustre mort d’un ton amer. . . ou fol; — 


I] les laissera dire.—Et qu’importe 4 sa cendre 
Que la main d’un Breton a confiée au sol ! 


L’ceuvre durait encore quand retentit la cloche 
Au sommet du beffroi, et le canon lointain, 

Tiré par intervalle, en annongant l’approche, 
Signalait la fierté de l’ennemi hautain. 


Et dans sa fosse alors le mimes lentement— 
Prés du champ oi sa gloire a été consommée 
Ne mimes a l’endroit pierre ni monument, 
Le laissant seul 4 seul avec sa renommée ! 





The 


Wave 


Onward it sweeps, by foam-plumes crowned, 
And shimmering ’gainst the light, 
A living green, flecked through with bronze, 


Like molten malachite. 


CLARA DARGAN MACLEAN. 








The Lion and the Mouse: 
A Story of American Life To-Day* 


By CHARLES KLEIN 


Novelized from the Play, by ARTHUR HORNBLOW 


V 


Shirley stood at the rail under the 
bridge of the ocean greyhound that 
was carrying her back to America 
with all the speed of which her 
mighty engines were capable. All 
day and all night, half-naked stokers, 
so grimed with oil and coal dust 
as to lose the slightest semblance to 
human beings, feverishly shovelled 
coal, throwing it rapidly and evenly 
into roaring furnaces kept at a fierce 
white heat. The vast boilers, shaken 
by the titanic force generating in their 
cavern-like depths, sent streams of 
scalding, hissing steam through a 
thousand valves, cylinders, and pistons, 
turning wheels and cranks as it distrib- 
uted the tremendous power that was 
driving the steel monster through the 
seas at the prodigious speed of five 
hundred miles in the twenty-four 
hours. Like a pulsating heart in some 
living thing, the mammoth engines 
throbbed and panted and the great 
vessel groaned and creaked as she rose 
and fell on the heavy swell and again 
lurched forward in obedience to each 
fresh propulsion from her fast-spinning 
screws. Volumes of dense black smoke, 
pouring from four gigantic smoke- 
stacks, spread out in the sky like an 
endless cinder path leading back over 
the course the ship had taken. 

They were four days out from port. 
Two days more and they would sight 
Sandy Hook, and Shirley would know 
the worst. She had caught the North 
German Lloyd boat at Cherbourg two 
days after receiving the cablegram from 
New York. Mrs. Blake had insisted on 
. coming with her in spite of the niece’s 
protests. Shirley argued that she had 
crossed alone when coming; she could 


go back the same way. Besides, was 
not Mr. Ryder returning home on the 
same ship? He would be company 
and protection both. But Mrs. Blake 
was bent on making the voyage. She 
had not seen her sister for three years 
and, moreover, this sudden return to 
America had upset her own plans. 
She was a poor sailor, but she loved 
the ocean and this was a good excuse 
for a long trip. Shirley was too ex- 
hausted with worry to offer further 
resistance, and by great good-luck the 
two women had been able to secure, at 
the last moment, a cabin to themselves 
amidships. Jefferson, less fortunate, 
was compelled, to his disgust, to share 
a stateroom with another passenger, a 
fat German brewer who was returning 
to Cincinnati, and who snored so loud 
at night that even the thumping of the 
engines was completely drowned by ‘his 
eccentric nasal sounds. 

The alarming summons home and 
the terrible shock she had experienced 
the following morning, when Jefferson 
showed her the despatch from New 
York with its astounding and heart- 
rending news about her father, had 
almost prostrated Shirley. The blow 


-was all the greater for being so entirely 


unlooked-for. That the news in the 
despatch was true she could not doubt. 
Her mother would not have cabled 
except under the gravest circumstances. 
What alarmed Shirley still more was 
that she had no direct news of her 
father. For a moment her heart had 
stood still—suppose the blow of this 
infamous accusation had killed him? 
Her blood froze in her veins, she 
clenched her fists and dug her nails 
into her flesh as she thought of the 
dread possibility that she had looked 
upon him in life for the last time. 
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She remembered his kind words when 
he came to the steamer to see her off, 
and his kiss when he said good-bye, 
and she had noticed a tear of which he 
appeared to be ashamed. The hot 
tears welled up in her own eyes 
and coursed unhindered down her 
cheeks. 

What could these preposterous and 
abominable charges mean? What was 
this lie they had invented to ruin her 
father? That he had enemies she well 
knew. What strong man had not? 
Indeed, his proverbial honesty had 
made him feared by all evil-doers, and 
on one occasion they had gone so far as 
to threaten his life. This new attack 
was more deadly than all—-to sap and 
destroy his character, to deliberately 
fabricate lies and calumnies which had 
no foundation whatever. Of course, 
the accusation was absurd, the Senate 
would refuse to convict him, the en- 
tire press would espouse the cause of 
so worthy a public servant. Certainly, 
everything would come out all right. 
Oh, if she were only at home! She 
had cabled her mother what ship she 
was Sailing on, and no doubt some one 
would be at the dock to meet her. 
Meantime, she knew nothing of what 
was being done, and could do nothing 
but wait and wait. The suspense and 
anxiety were awful. 

Suddenly she heard a familiar step 
behind her and Jefferson joined her at 
the rail. The wind was due west and 
blowing half a gale, so where they 
were standing, one of the most exposed 
parts of the ship, it was difficult to 
keep one’s feet, to say nothing of hear- 
ing any one speak. 

“It’s pretty windy here, Shirley,”’ 
shouted Jefferson, steadying himself 
against a stanchion. ‘‘Don’t you want 
to walk a little?” 

He had begun to call her by her first 
name quite naturally, as if it were a 
matter of course. Indeed, their rela- 
tions had come to be more like those 
of brother and sister than anything 
else. Shirley was too much troubled 
over the news from home to have 
a mind for other things, and in her 
distress she had turned to Jefferson for 
advice and help as she would have 


looked to an elder brother. He had 
felt this impulse to confide in him and 
consult his opinion and it had pleased 
him more than he dared betray. He 
had shown her all the sympathy of 
which his warm, generous nature was 
capable, yet secretly he did not regret 
that events had necessitated this sud- 
den return home together on the same 
ship. He was sorry for Judge Ross- 
more, of course, and there was nothing 
he would not do on his return to secure 
a withdrawal of the charges. That his 
father would use his influence he had 
no doubt. But meantime he was self- 
ish enough to be glad for the oppor- 
tunity it gave him to be for nearly a 
week with Shirley. 

They were, therefore, constantly 
in each other’s company, and slow- 
ly, unconsciously, there was taking 
root in their hearts the germ of 
the only real and lasting love—the love 
born of something higher than mere 
physical attraction, the nobler, more 
enduring affection that comes of 
mutual sympathy, association, and 
companionship. 

“Isn’t it beautiful!’’ exclaimed 
Shirley, ecstatically. ‘‘Look at those 
great waves out there! See how 
majestically they rise and how grace- 
fully they fall! ’’ 

‘Glorious!’ said Jefferson, sharing 
her enthusiasm. ‘‘There’s nothing to 
compare with it. It’s Nature’s grand.. 
est spectacle. The ocear is the only 
place on earth that man has not defiled 
and spoiled. Those waves arc the 
same now as they were on the day of 
creation.” 

“‘Not the day of creation. You 
mean during the zons of time cre- 
ation was evolving,’’ corrected Shir- 
ley. - 

“*I meant that, of course,’’ assented 
Jefferson. ‘‘When one says ‘day’ that 
is only a form of speech.”’ 

*‘Why not be accurate?’’ persisted 
Shirley. ‘‘It was the use of that 
little word ‘day’ which has_ given 
the theologians so many sleepless 
nights.”’ 

There was a roguish twinkle in her 
eye. She well knew that he thoughe 


_ as she did on all metaphysical ques- 
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tions, but she could not resist teasing 
him. 

‘*It is so beautiful,’’ she murmured, 
as she turned to walk. The ship was 
rolling a little and she took Jeffer- 
son’s arm to steady herself. Shirley 
was an athletic girl and had all the 
ease and grace of carriage that comes 
of much tennis and golf playing. 
Barely twenty-four years old, she was 
still in the first flush of youth and 
health, and there was nothing she 
loved so much as exercise and fresh 
air. After a few turns on deck there 
was a ruddy glow in her cheeks that 
was good to see, and many an admir- 
ing glance was cast at the young couple 
as they strode briskly up and down 
past the double rows of elongated 
steamer chairs. ‘i 


*‘Hallo, Shirley!’’ called a voice; — 
from out a heap of rugs, as they passed ‘ 


the rows of chairs. 

They stopped short and discovered 
Mrs. Blake ensconced in a cosy corner 
sheltered from the wind. 

“Why, Aunt Milly!’’ exclaimed, 
Shirley, surprised; ‘‘I thought you 
were downstairs. I didn’t think you 
could stand this sea.”’ 

‘It is a little rougher than I care to 
have it,’’ responded Mrs. Blake with a 
wry grimace and putting her hand to 
her breast as if to appease disturbing 
qualms. ‘‘It was so stuffy I could not 
bear it. It’s more pleasant here, but 
it ’s getting a little cool and I think I'll 
go below. Where have you children 
been all afternoon?’”’ 

Jefferson volunteered to explain. 

‘« The children have been rhapsodiz- 
ing over the beauties of the ocean.’’ 
With a sly glance at Shirley he added: 
‘*Your niece has been coaching me in 
metaphysics. ”’ , 

Shirley shook a finger at him. 

**Now, Jefferson, if you make fun of 
me I'll never talk seriously with you 
again.”’ 

** Wie geht es, meine damen?”’ 

Shirley turned on hearing the gut- 
tural salutation. It was Captain 
Hegermann, the commander of the 
ship, a big, florid Saxon, with great 

y golden whiskers and a basso 
voice ilce Edouard de Reszke. He 


t 
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was imposing in his smart uniform and 
gold braid, and his manner had the 
self-reliant, authoritative air usual in 
men who -have great responsibilities 
and are accustomed to command. He 
was taking his afternoon walk and had 
stopped to chat with his lady passen- 
gers. He had already passed Mrs. 
Blake a dozen times and not noticed 
her, but now her pretty niece was with 
her, which altered the situation. He 
talked to the aunt and looked at Shir- 
ley, much to the annoyance of Jeffer- 
son, who muttered things under his 
breath. si ee 
‘‘When shall we be in, Captain?’’ 
asked Mrs. Blake, forgetting that this 
was one of the questions which, 
according to ship etiquette, must 
never be asked of the officers... _ 
But as long as he could ignore Mrs. 
Blake and gaze at Shirley, Captain 
Hegermann did not mind, He an- 


.swered amiably : 


_ “‘At the rate we are going, we ought 
to sight Fire Island some time to-mor- 
row evening. If we do, that will get 
us to our dock about 11 o’clock Friday 
morning, I fancy.”’ 

Then addressing Shirley 
said: 

“‘And you, fraulein, I hope you 


direct, he 


won't be glad the voyage is over?”’ 


Shirley sighed, and a worried, anx- 
ious look came into her face. 

“Yes, Captain, I shall be very glad. 
It is not pleasure that is bringing me 
back to America so soon.” 

The captain elevated his eyebrows. 
He was sorry the young lady had anxi- 
eties to keep her so serious, and he 
hoped she would find everything all 
right on her arrival. Then politely 
saluting he passed on only to halt 
again a few paces on where his be- 
whiskered gallantry met with more 
encouragement, 

Mrs. Blake rose from her chair. 
The air was decidedly cooler; she 
would go down-stairs and prepare for 
dinner. Shirley said she would remain 
on deck a little longer. She was tired 
of walking, so when her aunt left 
them’ she took her chair, and told 
Jefferson to get another. He wanted 
nothing better, but before seating him- 
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self he took the rugs and wrapped 
Shirley up with all the solicitude of a 
mother caring for her first-born. Ar- 
ranging the pillow under her head, he 
asked : 

‘Is that comfortable? ’’ 

She nodded, smiling up at him. 

‘*You’re a good boy, Jeff. 
you 'Il spoil me.’’ 

‘*Nonsense,’’ he stammered, as he 
took another chair and put himself by 
her side. ‘‘As if any fellow would n’t 
give his boots to do a little job like 
that for you.”’ 

She seemed to take no notice of the 
covert compliment. In fact, she al- 
ready took it as a matter of course 
that Jefferson was very fond of 
her. : 

Did she love him? 


But 


She hardly 


knew. Certainly, she thought more of 
him than of any other man she knew, 
and she readily believed that she could 
be with him for the rest of her life and 
like him better every day. Then, too, 
they had become more intimate during 


the last few days. This trouble, this 
unknown peril had drawn them to- 
gether. Yes, she would be sorry if she 
were to see Jefferson paying attention 
to another woman. Was this love? 
Perhaps. 

These thoughts were running through 
her mind as they sat there side by side, 
isolated from the main herd of passen- 
gers, each silent, watching through the 
open rail the foaming water as it 
rushed past. Jefferson had been cast- 
ing furtive glances at his companion, 
and as he noted her serious, pensive 
face he thought how pretty she was. 
He wondered what she was thinking 
of, and, suddenly, inspired, no doubt, 
by the mysterious power that enables 
some people to read the thoughts of 
others, he said, abruptly: 

“Shirley, I can read your thoughts. 
You were thinking of me.”’ 

She was startled for a moment, but 
immediately recovered her self-posses- 
sion. It never occurred to her to deny 
it. She pondered for a moment, and” 
then replied: 

“*You are right, Jeff; I was thinking 
of you. How did you guess?” 

He leaned over her chair and took 
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her hand. She made no resistance. 
Her delicate, slender hand lay pas- 
sively in his big brown one, and met 
his grasp, frankly and cordially. He 
whispered : 

““What were you thinking of me— 
good or bad?”’ 

‘*Good, of course. How could I 
think anything bad of you?” 

She turned her eyes on him in won- 
derment. Then she went on: 

“I was wondering how a girl could 
distinguish between the feeling she 
has for a man she merely likes and 
the feeling she has for a man she 
loves.”’ 

Jefferson bent eagerly forward, so as - 
to lose no word that might fall from 
those coveted lips: 

“In what category would I be 
placed?’’ he asked. ; 

**I don’t quite know,’’ she answered 
laughingly. Then seriously she added: 

“‘Jeff, why should we act like child- 
ren? Your actions more than your 
words have told me that you love me. 
I have known it all along. If I have 
appeared cold and indifferent it is be- 
cause—’’ She hesitated. 

“Because?” echoed Jefferson anx- 
iously, as if his whole future depended 
on that reason. 

‘‘Because I was not sure of myself. 
Would it be womanly or honorable 
on my part to encourage you unless 
I felt I reciprocated your feelings? 
You are young; one day you will be 
very rich; the whole world lies be- 
fore you. There are plenty of women 
who would willingly give you their 
love.” 

*“No—no!”’ he burst out in vigorous 
protest—‘‘ it is you I want, Shirley— 
you alone.” 

Grasping her hand more closely he 
went on, passion vibrating in every 
note of his voice: 

**I love you, Shirley. I’ve toved 
you from the very first evening I 
met you. I want you to be my 
wife.”’ 

Shirley looked straight up into the 
blue eyes so eagerly bent down on 
hers, so entreating in their expression, 
and in a gentle voice full of emotion 
she answered ; 
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*‘Jefferson, you have done me the 
greatest honor a man can do a woman. 
Don’t ask me to answer you now. I 
like you very much—I more than like 
you. Whether it is love I feel for you 
—that I have not yet determined. 
Give me time. My present trouble 
and then my literary work——’”’ 

“I know,’’ agreed Jefferson, ‘‘that 
this is hardly the time to speak of such 
matters. Your father has first call on 
your attention. But as to your literary 
work—I do not understand.”’ 

“Simply this. I am ambitious. I 
have had a little success—just enough 
to crave for more. I realize that mar- 
riage would put an extinguisher on all 
aspirations in that direction.”’ 

“‘Is marriage so very commonplace?”’ 
grumbled Jefferson. 

‘*Not commonplace, but there is no 
room in marriage for a woman having 
personal ambitions of her own. Once 
married, her duty is to her husband 
and her children—not to herself.’’ 

“That is right,’’ he replied, ‘‘but 
which is likely to give you greater joy 


—a literary success or a happy wife- | 


hood? When you have spent your 
young years and given the public your 
best work they will throw you over for 
some new favorite. You'll find your- 
self an old woman with nothing more 
substantial to show as your life-work 
than that questionable asset—a literary 
reputation. How many literary repu- 
tations to-day conceal an aching heart 
and find it difficult to.make both ends 
meet? How different with the woman 
who has married in her youthful prime! 
Her husband’s love and devotion—the 
affection of the children that come to 
bless their union—are n’t these better 
than a dozen literary reputations? ”’ 

He spoke so earnestly that Shirley 
looked at him in surprise. She knew 
he was serious, but she had not sus- 
pected that he thought so deeply on 
these matters. Her heart told her 
that he was uttering the true philos- 
ophy of the ages. She said: 

*‘Why, Jefferson, you talk like a 
beok. Perhaps you are right. I have 
no wish to be a blue-stocking and 
deserted in my old age; far from it. 
But give me time to think. Let us 


first learn the extent of the disaster 
which has overtaken my father. Then 
if you still care for me and ‘if I have 
not changed my mind’’—here she 
glanced slyly at him—“ we will resume 
our discussion.”’ 

Again she held out her hand, which 
he had released. ; 

“*Is it a bargain?” she asked. 

**It’s a bargain,’’ he murmured, rais- 
ing the white hand to his lips. A 
fierce longing rose within him to take 
her in his arms and kiss passionately 
the mouth that lay temptingly near his 
own, but his courage failed him. 
After all, he reasoned, he had not yet 
the right. 

A few minutes later they left the deck 
and went down-stairstodress for dinner. 

That same evening they stood again 
at the rail, watching the mysterious 


phosphorescence as it sparkled in the | 


moonlight. Her thoughts travelling 
faster than the ship, Shirley suddenly 
asked: 

**Do you really think Mr. Ryder will 
use his influence to help my father ?”’ 

Jefferson set his jaw fast and the 
familiar Ryder gleam came into his 
eyes as he responded: 

‘“Why not? My father is all-power- 
ful. He has made and unmade judges 
and legislators, and even presidents. 
Why should he not be able to put a 
stop to these preposterous proceed- 
ings? I will go to him directly we land 
and we ‘ll see what can be done.’”’ 

So the time on shipboard had passed, 
Shirley alternately buoyed up with 
hope and again depressed by gloomy 
forebodings. The following night they 
passed Fire Island, and the next day 
the huge steamer dropped anchor at 
Quarantine. 


A month had passed since the mem- 
orable meeting of the directors of the 
Southern and Transcontinental Rail- 
road in New York, and during that 
time neither John Burkett Ryder nor 
Judge Rossmore had been idle. The 
former had immediately set in motion 
the machinery he controlled in the 
legislature at Washington, while the 
Judge neglected no step to vindicate 
himself before the public. 
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Ryder, for reasons of his own—prob- 
ably because he wished to make the 
blow more crushing when it did fall— 
had insisted on the proceedings at the 
board meeting being kept a profound 
secret, and some time elapsed before 
the newspapers got wind of the coming 
Congressional inquiry. No one had 
believed the stories about Judge Ross- 
more, but now that a quasi-official seal 
had been set on the current gossip, 
there was a howl of virtuous indigna- 
tion from the journalistic muck-rakers. 
What was the country coming to? they 
cried in double-leaded type. After 
the embezzling by life insurance offi- 
cers, the rascality of the railroads, the 
looting of city treasuries, the greed of 
the trusts, the grafting of the legisla- 
tors, had arisen a new and more serious 
scandal—the corruption of the judi- 
ciary. The last bulwark of- the nation 
had fallen; the country lay helpless at 
the mercy of legalized sandbaggers. 
Even the judges were no longer to be 
trusted: the most respected one among 
them all had been unable to resist the 
tempter. The Supreme Court, the 
living voice of the Constitution, was 
honeycombed with graft. Public life 
was rotten to the core! 

Neither the newspapers nor the pub- 
lic stopped to ascertain the truth or 
the falsity of the charges against Judge 
Rossmore. It was-sufficient that the 
bribery story furnished the daily sensa- 
tion which newspaper editors and news- 
paper readers must have. The world 
is always more prompt to believe ill 
rather than good of a man, and noone, 
except in Rossmore’s immediate circle 
of friends, entertained the slightest 
doubt of his guilt. It was common 
knowledge that the ‘“‘big interests” 
were behind the proceedings, and that 
Judge Rossmore was a scapegoat, sac- 
tificed by the System because he had 
been blocking their game. If Ross- 
more had really accepted the bribe— 
and few now believed him spotless—he 
deserved all that was coming to him. 
Senator Roberts was very active in 
Washington preparing the case against 
Judge Rossmore. The latter being a 

emocrat, and ‘‘the interests’’ con- 
trolling a Republican majority in 


judicial duties. 


the House, it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that the inquiry would be against 
him, and that a demand would at 
once be made upon the Senate for his 
impeachment. 
Almost prostrated by the misfortune 
which had so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly come upon him, Judge Rossmore 
was like a man demented. His reason 
seemed to be tottering; he spoke and 
acted like a man in a dream. Natur- 
ally, he was entirely incapacitated for 
work, and he had applied to Washing- 
ton to be temporarily relieved from his 
He was granted a 
leave of absence and went at once 
to his home in Madison Avenue, where 
he shut himself up in his library, 
sitting for hours at his desk wrestling 
with documents and legal tomes in a 
pathetic endeavor to find some wa 
out, trying to elude the net in whic 
unseen hands had entangled him. 
What an end to his career! To have 
struggled and achieved for half a cen- 
tury, to have built up a reputation year 
by year, as a man builds a house brick 
by brick, only to see the whole crum- 
ble to his feet like dust! To have 
gained the respect of the country, to 
have made a name as the most incor- 
ruptible of public servants, and now. to 
be branded as a common bribe-taker! 
Could he be dreaming? It was too 
incredible! What would his daughter 
say—his Shirley? Ah, the thought 
of the expression of incredulity and 
wonder on her face when she heard the 
news cut him to the heart like a knife- 
thrust. Yet, he mused, her very 
unwillingness to believe it should really 
be his consolation. Ah, his wife and 
his child—they knew he had been 
innocent of wrong-doing. The very 
idea was ridiculous. At most he had 
been careless. Yes, he was certainly 
to blame. He ought to have seen the 
trap so carefully prepared and into 
which he had walked as if blindfolded. 
That extra $50,000 worth of stock, on 
which he had never received a cent of 
interest, had been the decoy in a care- 
fully thought out plot. They, the 
plotters, weli knew how ignorant he 
was of financial matters, and he had 
been an easy victim. Who would be- 
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lieve his story that the stock had been 
sent to him with a plausibly-worded 
letter to the effect that it represented 
a bonus on his own investment? Now 
he came to think of it, calmly and rea- 
sonably, he would not believe it himself. 
As usual, he had mislaid or destroyed 
the secretary’s letter, and there was 
only his word against the company’s 
books to substantiate what would 
appear a most improbable, if not 
impossible, occurrence. 

t was his conviction of his own good 
faith that made his present dilemma all 
the more cruel. Had he really been a 
grafter, had he really taken the stock 
as a bribe, he would not care so much, 
for then he would have foreseen and 
discounted the chances of exposure. 
Yes, there was no doubt possible. He 
was the victim of a conspiracy; there 
was an organized plot to ruin him, to 
get him out of the way. The “‘inter- 
‘ests’’ feared him, resented his judicial 
decisions, and they had halted at no- 
thing to accomplish their purpose. 
How could he fight them back? what 
could he do to protect himself? He 
had no proofs of a conspiracy; his 
enemies worked in the dark; there was 
no way in which he could reach them 
or know who they were. 

He thought of John Burkett Ryder. 
Ah, he remembered now. Ryder was 
the man who had recommended the 
investment in Alaskan stock. Of 
course—why did he not think of it 
before? He recollected that at the 
time he had been puzzled at receiving 
so much stock and he had mentioned 
it to Ryder, adding that the secretary 
had told him it was customary. Oh, 
why had he not kept the secretary’s 
letter? But Ryder would certainly 
remember it. He probably still had 
his two letters in which he spoke of 
making the investment. If those let- 
ters could be produced at the Con- 
gressional inquiry they would clear 
him at once. So losing no time, and 
filled with renewed hope, he wrote to 
the Colossus a strong, manly letter 
which would have melted an iceberg, 
urging Mr. Ryder to come forward 
now at this critical time and clear him 


of this abominable charge, or in any 
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case to kindly return the two letters he 
must have in his possession, as they 
would go far to help him at the trial. 
Three days passed and no reply from 
Ryder. On the fourth came a polite 
but frigid note from Mr. Ryder’s pri- 
vate secretary. Mr. Ryder had re- 
ceived Judge Rossmore’s letter and in 
reply begged to state that he had a 
vague recollection of some conversation 
with the Judge in regard to investments, 
but he did not think he had advised 
the purchase of any particular stock, 
as that was something he never did on 
principle, even with his most intimate 
friends. He had no wish to be held 
accountable in case of loss, etc. As to 
the letter which Judge Rossmore men- 
tioned as having written to Mr. Ryder 
in regard to having received more stock 
than he had bought, of that Mr. Ryder 
had no recollection whatsoever. Judge 
Rossmore was probably mistaken as to 
the identity of his correspondent. He 
regretted he could not be of more 
service to Judge Rossmore, and re- 
mained his very obedient servant. 

It was very evident that no help 
was to be looked for in that quarter. 
There was even decided hostility in 
Ryder’s reply. Could it be true that 
the financier was really behind these 
attacks upon his character? Was it 
possible that one man, merely to make 
more money, would deliberately ruin 
his fellow-man whose hand he had 
grasped in friendship? He had been 
unwilling to believe it when his friend 
ex-Judge Stott had pointed to Ryder 
as the author of all his misfortunes, 
but this unsympathetic letter with its 
falsehoods, its lies plainly written all 
over its face, was proof enough. Yes, 
there was now no doubt possible. 
John Burkett Ryder was his enemy, 
and what an enemy! Many a man 
had committed suicide when he had 
incurred the enmity of the Colossus. 
Judge Rossmore, completely discour- 
aged, bowed his head to the inevitable. 

His wife, a nervous, sickly woman, 
was helpless to comfort or aid him. 
She wanted to cable at once for Shirley, 
who was everything in their household 
—organizer, manager, adviser—but the 


judge would not hear of it. No, his 
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daughter was enjoying her holiday in 
blissful ignorance of what had occurred. 
He would not spoil it for her. They 
would see; perhaps things would im- 
prove. But he sent for his old friend 
ex-Judge Stott. 

They were lifelong friends, having 
become acquainted nearly thirty years 
ago at the law school, at the time when 
both were young men about to enter on 
a public career. Stott, who was Ross- 
more’s junior, had begun as a lawyer 
in New York and soon acquired a 
reputation in criminal practice. He 
afterwards became assistant district 
attorney and later, when a vacancy 
occurred in the city magistrature, he 
was successful in securing the appoint- 
ment. On the bench he again met his 
old friend Rossmore and the two men 
once more became closely intimate. 
The regular court hours, however, soon 
palled on a man of Judge Stott’s ner- 
vous temperament and it was not long 
before he retired to take up once more 
his criminal practice. He was still a 
young man, not yet fifty, and full of 
vigor and fight. He had a blunt man- 
ner, but his heart was in the right 
place, and he had a record as clean as 
his close-shaven face. He was a hard 
worker, a brilliant speaker, and one of 
the cleverest cross-examiners at the 
bar. This was the man to whom 
Judge Rossmore naturally turned for 
legal assistance. 

Stott was out west when he first 
heard of the proceedings against his old 
friend, and this indignity, put upon the 
only really honest man in public life 
whom he knew, so incensed him that 
he was already hurrying back to his aid 
when the summons reached him. 

Meantime, a fresh and more serious 
calamity had overwhelmed Judge Ross- 
more. Everything seemed to combine 
to break the spirit of this man who had 
dared defy the power of organized 
capital. Hardly had the news of the 
Congressional inquiry been made pub- 
lic, than the financial world was startled 
by an extraordinary slump in Wall 
Street. There was nothing in the 
news of the day to justify a decline, 
but prices fell and fell. The bears 
had it all their own way; the big inter- 


ests hammered stocks all along the 
line, ‘‘coppers’’ especially being the 
object of attack. The market closed 
feverishly and the next day the same 
tactics were pursued. From the open- 
ing, on selling orders coming from no 
one knew where, prices fell to nothing, 
a stampede followed, and before long it 
becagne a panic. 

Pandemonium reigned on the floor 
of the Stock Exchange. White-faced, 
dishevelled brokers shouted and strug- 
gled like men possessed to execute the 
orders of their clients. Big financial 
houses, which stood to lose millions on 
a falling market, rallied and, by rush 
orders to buy, attempted to stem the 
tide, but all to no purpose. One firm 
after another went by the board unable 
to weather the tempest, until, just 
before closing time, the stock ticker 
announced the failure of the Great 
Northwestern Mining Co. The drive 
in the market had been principally 
directed against its securities, and, after 
vainly endeavoring to check the bear 
raid, it had been compelled to declare 
itself bankrupt. It was heavily in- 
volved, assets nil, stock almost worth- 
less. It was probable that the creditors 
would not see ten cents on the dollar. 
Thousands were ruined, and Judge 
Rossmore among them. All the sav- 
ings of a lifetime—nearly $55,000—were 
gone. He was practically penniless, at 
a time when he needed money most. 
He still owned his house in Madison 
Avenue, but that would have to go to 
settle with his creditors. By the time 
everything was paid there would only 
remain enough for a modest compe- 
tence. As to his salary, of course he 
could not touch that so long as this 
accusation was hanging over: his head. 
And if he were impeached it would 
stop altogether. The salary, therefore, 
was not to be counted on. They must 
manage as best the: could and live 
more cheaply, taking a small house 
somewhere in the outskirts of the city, 
where he could prepare his case quietly 
without attracting attention. 

Stott thought this was the best thing 
they could do, and he volunteered to 
relieve his friend by taking on his own 
hands all the arrangements of the sale 
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of the house and furniture, which offer 
the judge accepted only too gladly. 
Meantime, Mrs. Rossmore went to 
Long Island to see what could be had, 
and she found at the little village of 
Massapequa just what they were look- 
ing for—a commodious, neatly-fur- 
nished two-story cottage at a modest 
rental. Of course, it was nothing like 
what they had been accustomed to, 
but it was clean and comfortable, and 
as Mrs. Rossmore said, rather tact- 
lessly, beggars cannot be choosers. 
Perhaps it would not be for long. In- 
stant possession was to be had, so 
deposit was paid, on the spot, and a few 
days later the Rossmores left their 
mansion on Madison Avenue and took 


up their residence in Massapequa, . 


where their advent created quite a 
flutter in social circles. 

Massapequa is one of the thousand 
and one flourishing communities scat- 
tered over Long Island, all of which 
are apparently modelled after the same 
pattern. Each is an exact duplicate of 
its neighbor in everything except the 
name—the same untidy railroad station, 
the same sleepy stores, the same attrac- 
tive little frame residences, built for the 
most part on the ‘‘Why Pay Rent? 
Own your own Home” plan. A 
healthy boom in real estate imparts 
plenty of life to them all, and Massa- 
pequa is particularly famed as being 
the place where the cat jumped to 
when Manhattan had to seek an outlet 
for its congested population and ever- 
increasing army of home-seekers. For- 
merly large tracts of flat farm lands, 
only sparsely shaded by trees, Massa- 
pequa, in common with other villages 
of its kind, was utterly destitute of any 
natural attractions. There was the one 
principal street leading to the station, 
with a few scattered stores on either 
side, a church, and a bank. Happily, 
too, for those who were unable to sur- 
vive the monotony of the place, it 
boasted of a pretty cemetery. . There 
were also a number of attractive cot- 
tages with spacious porches hung with 
honeysuckle, and of these the Ross- 
mores occupied one of the less preten- 
tious kind. 

But although Massapequa, theoreti- 
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cally speaking, was situated only a 
stone’s throw from the metropolis, it 
might have been situated in the Great 
Sahara so far as its inhabitants took 
any active interest in the doings of gay 
Gotham. Local happenings naturally 
had first claim upon Massapequa’s 
attention—the prowess of the local 
baseball team, Mrs. Robinson’s tea 
party, and the highly exciting sessions 
of the local Pinochle Club furnishing 
food for unlimited gossip and scandal. 
The city newspapers reached the village 
daily, of course, but only the local news 
items aroused any real interest, while 
the women usually restricted their 
reading to those pages devoted to 
Daily Ilints for the Home, Mrs. 
Sayre’s learned articles on Health and 
Beauty, and Fay Stanton’s Daily Fash- 
ions. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that the fame of Judge Rossmore and 
the scandal in which he was at present 
involved had not penetrated as far as 
Massapequa, and that the natives were 
considerably mystified as to who the 
new arrivals in their midst might be. 

Stott had been given a room in the 
cottage, so that he might be near at 
hand to work with the judge in the 
preparation of the defence, and he 
came out from the city every evening. 
It was now June. The Senate would 
not take action until it convened in 
October, but there was a lot of work to 
be done and no time to-be lost. 

The evening following the day of 
their arrival they were sitting on the 
porch enjoying the cool evening air 
after dinner. The judge was smoking. 
He was not addicted to the weed but 
he enjoyed a quiet pipe after meals, 
claiming that it quieted his nerves and 
enabled him to think more clearly. 
Besides, it was necessary to keep at 
bay the ubiquitous Long Island mos- 
quito. Mrs. Rossmore had remained 
for a moment in the dining-room to 
admonish Eudoxia, their maid-of-all- 
work, not to wreck too much of the 
crockery when she removed the dinner 
dishes. Suddenly Stott, who was pe- 
rusing an evening paper, asked: 

“*By the way, where’s your daugh- 
ter? Does she know of this radical 
change in your affairs?”’ 
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Judge Rossmore started. Removing 
the pipe from his mouth, he replied: 
Poor girl, I 

She has 
I did n’t 


*“*Shirley’s in Paris. 
had n’t the heart to tell her. 
no idea of what ’s happened. 
want to spoil her holiday.”’ 

He was silent fora moment. Then, 
after a few more puffs, he added confi- 
dentially in a low tone, as if he did not 
care for his wife to hear: 

‘*The truth is, Stott, I could n’t bear 
to have her return now. I couldn't 
look my own daughter in the face.’’ 

A sound as of a great sob which he 
had been unable to control cut short 
his speech. His eyes filled with tears 
and he began to smoke furiously as if 
ashamed of this display of emotion. 
Stott, blowing his nose with suspicious 
vigor, replied soothingly : 

“You must n’t talk likethat. Every- 
thing will come out all right, of course. 
But I think you are wrong not to have 
told your daughter. Her place is here 
at your side. She ought to be told 
even if only in justice to her. If you 
don’t tell her some one else will, or, 
what ’s worse, she'll hear of it through 
the newspapers.” 

‘Ah, I never thought of that!’’ ex- 
claimed the judge, visibly perturbed 
at the suggestion about the newspa- 
pers. 

“Don’t you agree with me?’’ 
demanded Stott, appealing to Mrs. 
Rossmore, who emerged from the 
house at that instant. ‘‘Don’t you 
think your daughter should be in- 
formed of what has happened?”’ 

“‘Most assuredly I do,’’ answered 
Mrs. Rossmore determinedly. ‘‘The 
judge would n’t hear of it, but I took 
the law into my own hands. I’ve 
cabled her.” 

“You cabled for Shirley?” cried the 
judge incredulously. He was so un- 
accustomed to seeing his ailing, vacil- 
lating wife do anything on her own 
initiative and responsibility that it 
seemed impossible. ‘‘You cabled for 
Shirley?’’ he repeated. 

“‘Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Rossmore trium- 
phantly, and secretly pleased that for 
once in her life she had asserted her- 
self. ‘*I cabled yesterday. I simply 
could n’t bear it alone any longer.”’ 
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*“What did you say?’’ inquired the 
judge apprehensively. 

“‘I just told her to come home at 
once. To-morrow we ought to get an 
answer.”’ 

During the next few days while Stott 
and the judge toiled preparing their 
case, which often necessitated brief 
trips to the city, Mrs. Rossmore, sec- 
onded with sulky indifference by 
Eudoxia, was kept busy getting a 
room ready for her daughter’s ar- 
rival. 

As already hinted, there was no 
unhealthy curiosity among Massape- 
quans regarding their new neighbors 
from the city, but some of the more 
prominent people of the place consid- 
ered it their duty to seek at least a 
bowing acquaintance with the Ross- 
mores by paying them a formal visit. 
So the day following the conversation 
on the porch, when the judge and Stott 
had gone to the city on one of their 
periodical excursions, Mrs. Rossmore 
was startled to see a gentleman of cler- 
ical appearance, accompanied by a tall, . 
angular woman, enter their gate and 
ring the bell. 

The Rev. Percival Pontifex Deetle 
and his sister, Miss Jane Deetle, prided 
themselves on being leaders in the best 
social circle in Massapequa. The in- 
cumbent of the local Presbyterian 
church, the Rev. Mr. Deetle wasa thin, 
sallow. man of about thirty-five. He 
had a diminutive face with a rather 
long and very pointed nose, which 
gave a comical effect to his physiog- 
nomy. Theology was written all over 
his person and he wore the conven- 
tional clerical hat which, 6wing to his 
absurdly small face, had the unfortu- 
nate appearance of being several sizes 
too large for him. Miss Deetle was a 
gaunt and angular spinster who had an 
unhappy trick of talking with a jerk. 
She looked as if she were constantly 
under. self-restraint and was liable at 
any moment to explode into a fit of 
rage and only repressed herself with 
considerable effort. As they came up 
the stoop, Eudoxia, already instructed 
by Mrs. Rossmore, was ready for 
them. With her instinctive respect 
for the priestly garb, she was rather 
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taken back on seeing a clergyman, but 
she brazened it out: ‘ 

**Mr. Rossmore ’s not home.” Then 
shaking her head, she added: ‘‘They 
don’t see no visitors.” 

_ Unabashed, the Rev. Mr. Deetle 
drew a card from a case, and handing 
it to the girl said pompously: 

**Then we will see Mrs. Rossmore. 
I saw her at the window as we came 
along. Here, my girl, take her this 
card. Tell her that the Rev. Pontifex 
Deetle and Miss Deetle have called to 
present their compliments.”’ 

Brushing past Eudoxia, who vainly 
tried to close the door, the Rev. Mr. 
Deetle coolly entered the house, foi- 
lowed by his sister, and took a seat in 
the parlor. 

‘*She’ll blame me for this,’’ wailed 
the girl, who had not budged and who 
stood there fingering the ‘Rev. Mr. 
Deetle’s card. 

‘*Blame you? For what?’’ demanded 
the clerical visitor in surprise. 

.**She told me to say she was out— 
but I can’t lie to a minister of the Gos- 
pel—leastways not to his face. I'll 
give her your card, sir.’” 

The reverend caller waited until 
Eudoxia had disappeared, then he rose 
and looked around curiously at the 
books and pictures. 

‘*Hum—not a Bible or a prayer-book 
or a hymn-book, not a picture or any- 
thing that would indicate the slightest 
reverence for holy things.’’ 

He picked up a few papers that were 
lying -on the table, and after glancing 
at them threw them down in dis- 
gust. 

‘*Law reports —Wall Street reports— 
the god of this world. Evidently very 
ordinary people, Jane.”’ 

He looked at his sister, but she sat 
stiffly and primly in her chair and made 
no reply. He repeated: 

**Did n’t- you hear me? I said they 
are ordinary people.” 

**T’ve no doubt,” retorted Miss Dee- 
tle, ‘‘and as such they will not thank 
us for prying into their affairs.’’ 

' “Prying, did you say?” said the par- 
‘son, resenting the implied criticism of 
his actions. 

**Just plain prying,” persisted his 
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sister angrily. ‘‘I don’t see what else 
it is.’’ 

The Rev. Pontifex straightened up 
and threw out his chest as he re- 
plied: 

“It is protecting my flock. As 
Leader of the Unified All Souls Bap- 
tismal Presbytery, it is my duty to 
visit the widows and orphans cf this 
community.”’ 

‘‘These people are neither widows 
nor orphans,” objected Miss Deetle. 

*‘They are strangers,’’ insisted the 
Rev. Pontifex, ‘“‘and it is my duty to 
minister to them—if they need it. 
Furthermore, it is my duty to my con- 
gregation to find out who is in their 
midst. Noless than three of the Lady 
Trustees of my church have asked me 
who and what these people are and 
whence they came.”’ 

“‘The Lady Trustees are a pack of 
old busybodies,’’ growled his sister. 

Her brother raised his finger warn- 
ingly. 

** Jane, do you know you are uttering 
a blasphemy? These Rossmore people 
have been here two weeks. They 
have visited no one—no one visits 
them. They have avoided a temple of 
worship, they have acted most myste- 
riously. Who are they? What are 
they hiding? Is it fair to my church? 
Is it fair to my flock? It is not a 
bereavement, for they don’t wear 
mourning. I’m afraid it may be some 
hidden scandal——.”’ 

Further speculations on his part were 
interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
Rossmore, who thought rightly that 
the quickest way to get rid of her un- 
welcome visitors was to hurry down- 
stairs as quickly as possible. 

**Miss Deetle—Mr. Deetle. 
much honored,’’ 
effusive greeting. 

The Rev. Pontifex, anxious to make 
a favorable impression, was all smiles 
and bows. The idea of a possible 
scandal had for the moment ceased 
to worry him. 

**The honor is ours,’’ he stammered. 
‘“*I—er—we—er—my sister Jane and 
I called to——’”’ : 

‘*Won’t you sit down?” said Mr. 
Rossmore, waving him to a chair. He 


I am 
was her not too 
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danced around her in a manner that 
made her nervous. 

‘‘Thank you so much,”’ he said with 
a smile that was meant to be amiable. 
He took a seat at the farther end of 
the room and an awkward pause fol- 
lowed. Finally his sister prompted 
him: 

““You wanted to see Mrs. Rossmore 
about the festival,’’ she said. 

“‘Oh, of course, I had quite forgot- 
ten. Howstupid of me. The fact is, 
Mrs. Rossmore,” he went on, ‘‘ we are 
thinking of giving a festival next week 
—a festival with strawberries—and our 
trustees thought, in fact it occurred to 
me also, that if you and Mr. Rossmore 
would grace the occasion with your 
presence it would give us an oppor- 
tunity—so to speak—to get better ac- 
quainted, and er——’”’ 

Another awkward pause followed, 
during which he sought inspiration by 
gazing fixedly in the fireplace. Then, 


turning on Mrs. Rossmore so suddenly 
that the poor woman nearly jumped 


out of her chair, he asked: 

**Do you like strawberries?”’ 

“It ’s very kind of you,’’ interrupted 
Mrs. Rossmore, glad of the opportunity 
to get a word in edgeways. ‘‘Indeed, 
I appreciate your kindness most keenly, 
but my husband and I go nowhere, 
nowhere at all. You see we have met 
with reverses and——”’ 

“*Reverses!’’ echoed the clerical vis- 
itor, with difficulty keeping his seat. 
This was the very thing he had come 
to find out, and here it was actually 
thrown at him. He congratulated 
himself on his cleverness in having 
inspired so much confidence, and 
thought with glee of his triumph when 
he feturned with the full story to the 
Lady Trustees. Simulating, therefore, 
the deepést sympathy he tried to draw 
his hostess out: 

“*Dear me, how sad! 
reverses,” 

Turning to his sister, who was sitting 
in her corner like a petrified mummy, 
he added: 

“Jane, do you hear? How inexpres- 
sibly sad! They have met with 
reverses !”’ 

He paused, hoping that Mrs. Ross- 


You met with 


more would go on to explain what their 
reverses had been, but she was silent. 
As a gentle hint he said softly: 

‘Did I interrupt you, Madam?’’ 

“Not at all; I did not speak,’’ she 
answered. 

Thus baffled, he turned the whites of 
his eyes up to the ceiling and said: 

*‘When reverses come we naturally 
look for spiritual consolation. My 
dear Mrs. Rossmore, in the name of 
the Unified All Souls Baptismal Pres- 
bytery I offer you that consolation.”’ 

Mrs. Rossmore looked helplessly 
from oneto the other, embarrassed as to 
what to say. Who were these strangers 
that intruded on her privacy offering a 
consolation she did not want? Miss 
Deetle, as if glad of the opportunity to 
joke at her brother’s expense, said 
explosively : 

“*My dear Pontifex, you have already 
offered a strawberry festival, which 
Mrs. Rossmore has been unable to 
accept.” 

**Well, what of it?’’ demanded Mr. 
Deetle, glaring at his sister for the 
irrelevant interruption. 

‘*You are both most kind,’’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Rossmore; ‘‘but we could 
not accept in any case. My daughter 
is returning home from Paris next 
week.”’ 

“‘Ah, your daughter—you have a 
daughter?’’ exclaimed Mr. Deetle, 
grasping at the slightest straw to add 
to his stock of information. ‘‘Coming 
from Paris, too! Such a wicked city!’’ 

He had never been to Paris, he went 
on to explain, but he had read enough 
about it, and he was grateful that the 
Lord had chosen Massapequa as the 
field of his labors. Here, at least, life 
was sweet and wholesome, and one’s 
hopes of future salvation fairly reason- 
able. He was not a brilliant talker 
when the conversation extended be- 
yond Massapequa, but he rambled on, 
airing his views on the viciousness of 
the foreigner in general, until Mrs. 
Rossmore, utterly wearied, began to 
wonder when they would go. Finally 
he fell back upon the weather. 

‘‘We are very fortunate in having 
such pleasant weather, don’t you think 
so, Madam? Oh, Massapequa is a 
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lovely spot, isn’t it? We think it’s 
the one place to live in. We are all 
one happy family. That’s why my 
sister and I called to make your 
acquaintance.”’ 

“You are very good, I’m sure. I 
shall tell my husband you called and 
he’ll be very pleased.”’ 

Having exhausted his conversational 
powers, and seeing that further efforts 
to pump Mrs. Rossmore were useless, 
he rose to depart: : 

‘*TIt looks like rain. Come, Jane, we 
had better go. Good-bye, Madam. I 
am delighted to have made this little 
visit, and I trust you will assure Mr. 
Rossmore that All Souls Unified Bap- 
tismal Presbytery always has a warm 
welcome for him.”’ 

They bowed and Mrs. Rossmore 
bowed. The agony was over, and as 
the door closed on them Mrs. Ross- 
more gave a sigh of relief. 

That evening Stott and the judge 
came home earlier than usual, and 
from their dejected appearance Mrs. 
Rossmore divined bad news. The 
judge was painfully silent throughout 
the meal and Stott was unusually 
grave. Finally the latter took her 
aside and broke it to her gently. In 
spite of their efforts and the efforts of 
their friends, the Congressional inquiry 
had resulted in a finding against the 
judge, and a demand had already been 
made upon the Senate for his impeach- 
ment.. They could do nothing now 
but fight it in the Senate with all the 
influence they could muster. It was 
going to be hard, but Stott was confi- 
dent that right would prevail. After 
dinner as they were sitting in silence 
on the porch, each measuring the force 
of this blow which they had expected 
yet had always hoped to ward off, 
the crunching sound of a bicycle was 
heard on the quiet country road. 
The rider stopped at their gate and 
came up to the~porch holding out 
an envelope to the judge who, guess. 
ing the contents, had started for- 
ward. He tore it open. It was a ca- 
blegram from Shirley and read as fol- 
lows: 

Am sailing on the Kaiser Wilhelm 

to-day. 


Vil 


The pier of the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company, at Hoboken, 
fairly sizzled with bustle and excite- 
ment. The Kaiser Wilhelm had 
arrived at Sandy Hook the previous 
evening and was now lying out in 
midstream. She would tie up at her 
dock within half anhour. Conspicuous 
on the bridge, directing the docking 
operations, stood Capt. Hegermann, 
self-satisfied and smiling, relieved that 
the responsibilities of another trip were 
over ; and at his side, sharing the honors, 
was the grizzled pilot who.had brought 
the ship safely through the dangers of 
Gedney’s Channel, his shabby pea 
jacket, old slouch hat, top-boots, and 
unkempt beard standing out in sharp 
contrast with the immaculate white 
duck trousers, the white and gold caps, 
and smart full-dress uniforms of the 
ship’s officers. The rails on the upper 
decks were seen to be lined with pas- 
sengers, all dressed in their shore-going 
clothes, some waving handkerchiefs at 
friends they already recognized, all 
impatiently awaiting the shipping of 
the gangplank. 

As the huge vessel swung round and 
drew closer, Stott easily picked out 
Shirley. She was scanning eagerly 


through a binocular the rows of up- 


turned faces on the dock, and he noted 
that a look of disappointment crossed 
her face at not finding the object of 
her search. She turned and_ said 
something to a lady in black and toa 
man who stood at her side. Who 
they might be Stott had no idea. 
Fellow-passengers, no doubt. One be- 
comes so intimate on shipboard; it 
seems a friendship that must surely last 
a lifetime, whereas the custom officers 
have not finished rummaging through 
your trunks when these easily-made 
steamer friends are already forgotten. 
Presently Shirley took another look 
and her glass soon lighted on him. 
Instantly she recognized her father’s 
old friend. She waved a handkerchief 
and Stott raised his hat. Then she 
turned quickly and spoke again to her 
friends, whereupon they all moved in 
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the direction of the gangplank, which 
was already being lowered. 

Shirley was one of the first to come 
ashore. Stott was waiting for her at 
the foot of the gangplank and she threw 
her arms round his neck and kissed 
him. He had known her ever since she 
was a little tot in arms, and bystanders 
who noticed them meet had no doubt 
that they were father and daughter. 
Shirley was deeply moved; a great 
lump in her throat seemed to choke 
her utterance. So far she had been 
able to bear up, but now that home 
was so near her heart failed her. She 
had hoped to find her father on the 
dock. Why had he not come? Were 
things so bad, then? She questioned 
Stott anxiously, fearfully. 

He reassured her. Both her mother 
and father were well. It was too 
long a trip for them to make, so he had 
volunteered. 

‘“‘Too long a trip,’’ echoed Shirley, 
puzzled. ‘‘This is not far from our 
house. Madison Avenue is no dis- 
tance. That could not have kept 
them away.”’ 

‘“*You don’t live on Madison Avenue 
any longer. The house and its con- 
tents have heen sold,’’ replied Stott 
gravely, and in a few words he outlined 
the situation as it was. 

Shirley listened quietly to the end, 
and only the increasing pallor of her 
face and an occasional nervous twitch- 
ing at the corner of her mouth betrayed 
the shock that this recital of her 
father’s misfortunes was to her. Ah, 
this she had little dreamed of! Yet 
why not? It was but logic. When 
wrecked in reputation, one might as 
well be wrecked in fortune, too. What 
would their future be? How could that 
proud, sensitive man, her father, bear 


this humiliation, this disgrace? To be’ 


condemned to a life of obscurity, social 
ostracism, and genteel poverty! Oh, 
the thought was unendurable! She 
herself could earn money, of course. 
If her literary work did not bring in 
enough, she could teach and what she 
earned would help out. Certainly her 
parents should never want for anything 
so long as she could supply it. She 
thought bitterly how futile now were 
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plans of marriage, even if she had ever 
entertained such an idea seriously. 
Henceforward she did not belong to 
herself. Her life must be devoted to 
clearing her father’s name. These 
reflections were suddenly interrupted 
by the voice of Mrs. Blake calling out: 

**Shirley, wherever have you been? 
We lost sight of you as we left the 
ship, and we have been hunting for 
you ever since.” 

Her aunt, escorted by Jefferson 
Ryder, had gone direct to the customs 
desk and in the crush they had lost 
trace ofher. Shirley introduced Stott. 

**Aunt Milly, this is Judge Stott, a 
very old friend of father’s. Mrs. Blake, 
my mother’s sister. Mother will be 
surprised to see her. They haven’t 
met for ten years.”’ 

‘*This visit is going to bz only a brief 
one,” said Mrs. Blake. “I really 
came over to chaperone Shirley more 
than anything else.”’ 

‘**As if I needed chaperoning with 
Mr. Ryder for an escort!’’ retorted 
Shirley. Then presenting Jefferson 
to Stott, she said: 

“This is Mr. Jefferson Ryder— 
Judge Stott. Mr. Ryder has been 
very kind to me abroad.”’ 

The two men bowed and 
hands. 

‘* Any relation to J. B.?” asked Stott 
good-humoredly. 

‘*His son—that’s ll,” 
Jefferson laconically. 

Stott now looked at the young man 
with more interest. Yes, there was a 
resemblance: the same blue eyes, the 
fighting jaw. But how on earth did 
Judge Rossmore’s daughter come to 
be travelling in the company of John 
Burkett Ryder’s son? The more he 
thought of it the more it puzzled him, 
and while he cogitated, Shirley and her 
companions wrestled with the United 
States customs, and were undergoing 
all the tortures invented by Uncle Sam 
to punish Americans for going abroad. 

Shirley and Mrs. Blake were fortu- 
nate in securing an inspector who was 
fairly reasonable. Of course, he did 
not for a moment believe their solemn 
statement, already made on the ship, 
that they had nothing dutiable, and he 


shook 


answered 
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rummaged among the most intimate 
garments of their wardrobe in a wholly 
indecent and unjustifiable manner, but 
he was polite and they fared no worse 
than all the other women victims of 
this the most brutal custom-house in- 
spection system in the world. 

Jefferson had the misfortune to be 
allotted an inspector who was half seas 
over with liquor, and the man was so 
insolent and threatening in manner 
that it was only by great self-restraint 
that Jefferson controlled himself. He 
had no wish to create a scandal on the 
dock, nor to furnish good “‘copy’’ for 
the keen-eyed, long-eared newspaper 
reporters who would be only too glad 
of such an opportunity for a ‘‘scare 
head.”’ But when the fellow com- 
Pelled him to open every trunk and 
valise and then put his grimy hands to 
the bottom and by a quick upward 
movement jerked the entire contents 
out on the dock, he interfered: 

‘*You are exceeding your authority,’’ 
he exclaimed hotly. ‘‘How dare you 
treat my things in this manner?”’ 

The drunken uniformed brute raised 
his bloodshot, bleary eyes and took 
Jefferson in from tip to toe. He 
clenched his fist as if about to resort to 
violence, but he was not so intoxicated 
as to be quite blind to the fact that 
this passenger had massive square 
shoulders, a determined jaw, and prob- 
ably a heavy fist. So, contenting him- 
self with a sneer, he said: 

‘*This ain’t no country for blooming 
English dooks. You’re not in Eng- 
land now, you know. This ‘is a free 
country. See?’ 

*“*I see this,’’ replied Jefferson, furi- 
ous, ‘‘that you are a drunken ruffian 
and a disgrace to the uniform you 
wear. I shall report your conduct 
immediately,’’ with which he pro- 
ceeded to the customs desk to lodge a 
complaint. 

He might have spared himself the 
trouble. The silver-haired, distin- 
guished-looking old officer in charge 
knew that Jefferson’s complaint was 
well founded; he knew that this par- 
ticular inspector was a drunkard and a 
discredit to the government which em- 
ployed him, but at the same time he 


also knew that political influence had 
been behind his appointment and that 
it was unsafe to do more than mildly 
reprimand him. When, therefore, he 
accompanied Jefferson to the spot 
where the contents of the trunk lay 
scattered in confusion all over the dock, 
he merely expostulated with the officer, 
who made some insolent reply. See- 
ing that it was useless to lose further 
time, Jefferson repacked his trunks as 
best he could and got them on a cab. 
Then he hurried over to Shirley’s party 
and found them already about to leave 
the pier. 

“Come and see us, Jeff,’’ whispered 
Shirley as their cab drove through the 
gates. 

*‘Where?”” he 
Avenue?”’ 

She hesitated for a moment and then 
replied quickly: 

“*No, we are stopping down on Long 
Island for the summer—at a cute little 
place called Massapequa. Run down 
and see us.”’ 

He raised his hat and the cab 
drove on. 


asked, ‘‘ Madison 


There was greater activity in the 
Rossmore cottage at Massapequa than 
there had been any day since the judge 


and his wife went to live there. Since 
daybreak Eudoxia had been scouring 
and polishing in honor of the expected 
arrival, and a hundred times Mrs. 
Rossmorve had climbed the stairs to see 
that everything was as it should be in 
the room which had been prepared for 
Shirley. It was not, however, without 
a passage at arms that Eudoxia con- 
sented to consider the idea of an addi- 
tion to the family. Mrs. Rossmore 
had said to her the day before: 

**My daughter will be here to-mor- 


‘row, Eudoxia.’’ 


A look expressive of both displeasure 
and astonishment marred the classic 
features of the hireling. Putting her 
broom aside and placing her arms 
akimbo she exclaimed in an injured 
tone: 

*‘And it’s a dayther you’ve got 
now? So it’s three in family you are! 
When I took the place it’s two you 
tould me there was!” 
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‘*Well, with your kind permission,”’ 
replied Mrs. Rossmore, “‘there will be 
three in future. There is nothing in 
the Constitution of the United States 
that says we can’t have a daughter 
without consulting our servants, is 


The sarcasm of this reply did not 
escape even the dull-edged wits of the 
Irish drudge. She relapsed into a dig- 
nified silence and a few minutes later 
was discovered working with some 
show of enthusiasm. 

The judge was nervous and fidgety. 
He made a pretence to read, but it 
was plain to see that his mind was not on 
his book. He kept leaving his chair to 
go and look at the clock; then he 
would lay the volume aside and wander 
from room to room like a lost soul. 
His thoughts were on the dock at 
Hoboken. 

By noon every little detail had been 
attended to, and there was nothing 
further to do but sit and wait for the 
arrival of Stott and Shirley. They 
were to be expected any moment now. 
The passengers had probably got off the 
steamer by eleven o'clock. It would 
take at least two hours to get through 
the customs and out to Massapequa. 
The judge and his wife sat on the 
porch counting the minutes and strain- 
ing their ears to catch the first sound 
of the train from New York. 

“‘T hope Stott broke the news to her 
gently,”’ said the judge. a 

‘“‘I wish we had gone to meet her 
ourselves,’’ sighed his wife. 

The judge was silent and for a mo- 
ment or two he puffed vigorously at 
his pipe, as was his habit when dis- 
turbed mentally. Then he said: 

“*I ought to have gone, Martha, but 
I was afraid. I’m afraid to look my 
own daughter in the face and tell her 
that I am a disgraced man; that I am 
to be tried by the Senate for corrup- 
tion, perhaps impeached and turned 
off the bench as if I were a criminal. 
Shirley won’t believe it; sometimes I 
can’t believe it myself. I often wake 
up in the night and think of it as part 
of a dream, but when the morning 
comes it’s stil! true—it ’s still true!” 

He smoked on in silence. Then 
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happening to look up he noticed that 
his wife was weeping. He -laid his 
hand gently on hers. 

““Don’t cry, dear; 
harder for me to bear. 
see no trace of tears.’’ 

*‘T was thinking of the injustice of it 
all,’’ replied Mrs. Rossmore, wiping 
her eyes. 

“Fancy Shirley i in this place, living 
from- hand to mouth,’ " went on the 
judge. 

‘*That’s the least,’’ answered his 
wife. ‘‘She’s a fine, handsome girl, well 
educated, and all the rest of it. She 
ought to make a good marriage.’’ No 
matter what state of mind Mrs. Ross- 
more might be in, she never lost sight 
of the practical side of things. 

‘Hardly, with her father’s disgrace 
hanging over her head,’’ replied the 
judge wearily. ‘‘Who,’’ he added, 
‘“‘would have the courage to marry 
a girl whose father was publicly 
disgraced? ”’ 

Both relapsed into another long 
silence, each mentally reviewing the 
past and speculating on the future. 
Suddenly Mrs. Rossmore _ started. 
Surely she could not be mistaken! 
No, the clanging of a locomotive bell 
was plainly audible. The train was in. 

From the direction of the station 
came people with parcels and hand 
bags, and presently there was heard 
the welcome sound of carriage wheels 
crunching over the stones. A moment 
later they saw, coming round the bend 
in the road, a cab piled up with small 
baggage. 

““Here they are! Here they are!’’ 
cried Mrs. Rossmore. ‘‘Come, Eu- 
doxia!’’ she called to the servant, while 
she herself hurried down to the gate. 
The judge, fully as agitated as herself, 
only showing his emotion in a different 
way, remained on the porch pale and 
anxious. 

The cab stopped at the curb, and 
Stott alighted first, helping out Mrs. 
Blake. Mrs. Rossmore’s astonishment 
on seeing her sister was almost comical. 

**Milly!’’ she exclaimed. 

They embraced first and explained 
afterwards. Then Shirley got out and 
was in her mother’s arms. 


don’t make it 
Shirley must 
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*‘Where’s father?’’ was Shirley’s 
first question. 

**There—he ’s coming.” 

The judge, unable to restrain his 
impatience longer, ran down from the 
porch towards the gate. Shirley, with 
a cry of mingled grief and joy, precipi- 
tated herself on his breast. 

**Father! Father!’’ she cried be- 
tween her sobs. What have they 
done to you?”’ 

**There—there, my child. Every- 
thing will be well—everything will be 
well.” 

Her head lay on his shoulder and he 
stroked her hair with his hand, unable 
to speak from pent-up emotion. 

Mrs. Rossmore could not recover 
from her stupefaction on seeing her 
‘sister. Mrs. Blake explained that she 
had come chiefly for the benefit of the 
voyage and announced her intention of 
returning on the same steamer. 

**So you see I shall bother you only 
a few days,’’ she said. 

“You'll stay just as long as you 
wish,”’ rejoined Mrs. Rossmore. ‘‘ Hap- 
pily we have just one bedroom left.”’ 
Then turning to Eudoxia, who was 
wrestling with the baggage, which 
formed a miniature Matterhorn on the 
sidewalk, she gave instructions: 

**Eudoxia, you ll take this lady’s 
baggage to the small bedroom adjoin- 
ing Miss Shirley's. She is going to 
stop with us for a few days.”” 

Taken completely aback at the news 
of this new addition, Eudoxia looked 
at first defiance. She seemed on the 
point of handing in her resignation 
there and then. But evidently she 
thought better of it, for, taking a cue 
from Mrs. Rossmore, she asked in the 
sarcastic manner of her mistress: 

**Four is it now, M’m? I suppose 
the Constitootion of the United States 
allows a family to be as big as one 
likes to make it. It’s hard on us girls, 
but if it’s the law, it’s all right, M’m. 
The more the merrier!’’ 
broadside, she hung the bags all over 
herself and staggered off to the 
house. 

Stott explained that the larger pieces 
and the trunks would come later by 
express. Mrs. Rossmore took him 


With which. 
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aside while Mrs. Blake joined Shirley 
and the judge. 

**Did you tell Shirley?’’ asked Mrs. 
Rossmore. ‘‘ How did she take it?” 

“‘She knows everything,’’ answered 
Stott, “‘and takes it very sensibly. 
We shall find her of great moral assist- 
ance in our coming fight in the Sen- 
ate,”” he added confidently. . 

Realizing that the judge would like 
to be left alone with Shirley, Mrs. 
Rossmore invited Mrs. Blake to go 
up-stairs and see the room she would 
have, while Stott said he would be glad 
of a wash-up. When they had gone, 
Shirley sidled up to her father in her 
old familiar way. 

‘I’ve just been longing to see you, 
father,’’ she said. She turned to get 
a good look at him, and noticing the 
lines of care, which had deepened dur- 
ing her absence, she cried: ‘‘Why, 
how you've changed! I can scarcely 
believe it’s you. Say something. 
Let me hear the sound of your voice, 
father.”” © 

The judge tried to smile. 

**Why, my dear girl, I——’”’ 

Shirley threw her arms round his 
neck. 

“Ah, yes; now I know it’s you,”’ 
she cried. 

*‘Of course it is, Shirley, my dear 
girl. Of course it is. Who else should 
it be?” 

**Yes, but it isn’t the same,”’ insisted 
Shirley. ‘‘There is no ring in your 
voice. It sounds hollow and empty, 
like an echo. And this place,’’ she 
added dolefully,‘‘this awful place——”’ 

She glanced around at the cracked 
ceilings, the cheaply-papered walls, the 
shabby furniture, and her heart sank 
as she realized the extent of their mis- 
fortune. She had come back prepared 
for the worst, to help win the fight for 
her father’s honor, but to have to 
struggle against sordid poverty as well, 
to endure that humiliation in addition 
to disgrace—ah, that was something she 
had not anticipated! She changed 
color and her voice faltered. Her 
father had been closely watching for 
just such signs and he read _ her 
thoughts. 

“‘It’s the best we can afford, Shir- 


-_—_ 
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ley,” he said quietly. ‘The blow has 
been complete. I will tell you every- 
thing. You shall judge for yourself. 
My enemies have done for me at last.’’ 

‘Your enemies?’’ cried Shirley 
eagerly. ‘*Tell me who they are, so I 
may go to them.”’ 

‘Yes, dear, you shall know every- 
thing. But not now. You are tired 
after your journey. To-morrow some 
time Stott and I will explain every- 
thing.”’ 

‘‘Very well, father, as you wish,’’ 
said Shirley gently. ‘‘After all,’’ she 
added in an effort to appear cheerful, 
‘‘what matter where we live so long as 
we have each other?’’ 

She drew away to hide her tears and 
left the room on pretence of inspecting 
the house. She looked into the 
dining-room and kitchen and opened 
the cupboards, and when she returned 
there were no visible signs of trouble 
in her face. 

‘It’s a cute little house, isn’t it?’’ 
she said. ‘I’ve always wanted a little 
place like this—all to ourselves. Oh, if 


you only knew how tired I am of New 
York and its great ugly houses, its 
retinue of servants, and its domestic 


and social responsibilities! We shall 
be able to live for ourselves now, eh, 
father?’”’ 

She spoke with a forced gaiety that 
might have deceived any one but the 
judge. He understood the motive of 
her sudden change of manner, and 
silently he blessed her for making his 
burden lighter. 

‘Yes, dear, it’s not bad,”’ he said 
“‘There’s not much room, though.’’ 

*‘There’s quite enough,’’ she in- 
sisted. ‘‘Let mesee.’’ She began to 
count on her fingers. ‘‘Upstairs— 
three rooms, eh? and above that, three 
more——”’ 

““No,”’ smiled the judge, 
comes the roof.”’ 

““Of course,” she laughed; ‘‘ how 
stupid of me—a nice gable roof, a 
sloping roof that the rain runs off beauti- 
fully. Oh, I can see that this is going 
to be awfully jolly—just like camping 
out. You know how I love camping 
out. And you have a piano, too.” 

She went over to the corner where 


**then. 


stood one of those homely instruments 
which hardly deserve to be dignified by 
the name piano, with a cheap, gaudily- 
painted case outside and a tin pan 
effect inside, and which are usually to 
be found in the poorer class of country 
boarding-houses. Shirley sat down 
and.ran her fingers over the keys, de- 
termined to like everything. 

“It’s a little‘old,’’ was her comment, 
‘“‘but I like these zither effects. It’s 
just like the sixteenth-century spinet. 
I can see you and mother dancing a 
stately minuet,’’ she smiled. 

“‘What’s that about mother danc- 
ing?’’ demanded Mrs. Rossmore, who 
at that instant entered the room. 
Shirley arose and appealed to her: 

“*Isn’t it absurd, mother, when you 
come to think of it, that anybody 
should accuse father of being corrupt, 
and of having forfeited the right to be 
judge? Isn’t it still more absurd that 
we should be helpless and dejected 
and unhappy because we are on Long 
Island instead of Madison Avenue? 
Why should Manhattan Island be a 
happier spot than Long Island? Why 
should n’t we be happy anywhere? We 
have each other. And we do need 
each other. We never knew how 
much till to-day, did we? We must 
stand by each other now. Father is 
going to clear his name. of this prepos- 
terous charge and we ’re going to help 
him, aren’t we, mother? We’re not 
helpless just because we are women. 
We’re going to work, mother and I.”’ 

‘*Work?’’ echoed Mrs. Rossmore, 
somewhat scandalized. 

‘*Work,”’’ repeated Shirley very 
decisively. 

The judge interfered. He would 
not hear of it. 

“*You work, Shirley? Impossible!” 

*‘Why not? My book has been sell- 
ing weil while I was abroad. I shall 
probably write others. Then I shall 
write, too, for the newspapers and 
magazines. It will add to our income.” 

‘*Your book, ‘The American Octo- 
pus,’ is selling well?’’ inquired the 
judge, interested. 

**So well,’”’ replied Shirley, ‘‘that 
the publishers wrote me in Paris that 
the tenth edition was now on the press. 
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That means good royalties. I shall 
soon be a fashionable author. The 
publishers will be after me for more 
books and we ’|l have all the money we 
want. ‘Oh, it is so delightful, this 
novel sensation of a literary success!”’ 
she exclaimed with glee. “Aren’t 
you proud of me, dad?”’ 

The judge smiled indulgently. Of 
course he was glad and proud. He al- 
ways knew his Shirley was a clever girl. 
But by what strange fatality, he 
thought to himself, had his daughter in 
this book of hers assailed the very man 
who had encompassed his own ruin? 
It seemed like the retribution of 
heaven. Neither his daughter nor the 
financier was conscious of the fact that 
each was indirectly connected with 
the impeachment proceedings. Ryder 
could not dream that,‘‘Shirley Green,” 
the author of the book which flayed 
him so mercilessly, was the daughter of 
the man he was trying to crush. Shir- 
ley, on the other hand, was still una- 
ware of the fact that it was Ryder who 
had lured her father to his ruin. 

Mrs. Rossmore now insisted on Shir- 
ley going to her room to rest. She 
must be tired and dusty. After chang- 
ing her travelling dress she would feel 


refreshed and more comfortable. When | 


she was ready to come down again 
luncheon would be served. So, leav- 
ing the judge to his papers, mother 
and daughter went up-stairs together, 
and with due maternal pride Mrs. 
Rossmore pointed out to Shirley all 
the little arrangements she had made 
for her comfort. Then she left her 
child to herself while she hurried down- 
stairs to look after Eudoxia and the 
luncheon. 

When, at last, she could lock herself 
in her room where no eye could see 
her, Shirley threw herself down on the 
bed and burst into a torrent of tears. 
She had kept up appearances as long 
as it was possible, but now the reaction 
had set in. She gave way freely to 
her pent-up feelings; she felt that un- 
less she could relieve herself in this 


way, her heart would break. She had 
been brave until now; she had been 
strong to hear everything and see 
everything, but she could not keep it 


up forever. Stott’s words to her on 
the dock had in part prepared her for 
the worst; he had told her what to ex- 
pect at home, but the realization was 
so much more vivid. While hundreds 
of miles of ocean still lay between, it 
had all seemed less real, almost attrac- 
tive as a romance in modern life; but 
now she was face to face with the grim 
reality—this shabby cottage, cheap 
neighborhood, and commonplace sur- 
roundings, her mother's air of resigna- 
tion to the inevitable, her father’s pale, 
drawn face telling so eloquently of the 
keen mental anguish through which he 
had passed. She compared this pitiful 
spectacle with what they had been 
when she left for Europe—the fine 
mansion on Madison Avenue with its 
rich furnishings and well-trained ser- 
vants, and her father’s proud, aris- 
tocratic face illumined with the 
consciousness of his high rank in the 
community, and the attention he 
attracted every time he appeared on 
the street or in public places as one of 
the most brilliant and most respected 
judges on the bench. Then to have 
come to this all in the brief space of a 
few months! It was incredible, terri- 
ble, heart-rending! And what of the 
future? What was to be done to save 
her father from this impeachment which 
she knew well would hurry him to his 
grave? He could not survive that 
humiliation, that degradation. He 
must .be saved in the Senate, but how 
—how? 

She dried her eyes and began to 
think. Surely her woman’s wits would 
find some way. She thought of Jeffer- 
son. Would he come to Massapequa? 
It was hardly probable. He would 
certainly learn of the change in their 
circumstances, and his sense of delicacy 
would naturally keep him away for 
some time even if other considerations, 
less unselfish, did not. Perhaps he 
would be attracted to some other girl 
he would like as well and who was not 
burdened with a tragedy in her family. 
Her tears began to flow afresh, until 
she hated herself for being so weak 
while there was work to be done to 
save her father. She loved Jefferson. 


’ Yes, she had never felt so sure of it as 
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now. She felt that if she had him 
there at that moment she would throw 
herself in his arms crying: ‘*Take 
me, Jefferson, take me away where 
you will, for I love you!’’ But Jeffer- 
son was not there, and the rickety 
chairs in the tiny bedroom and the 
cheap prints on the walls seemed to 
jibe at her in her misery. If he were 
there, she thought as she looked into 
a cracked mirror, he would think her 
very ugly with her eyes all red from 
crying. He would not marry her now 
in any case. No self-respecting man 
would. She was glad that she had 
spoken to him as she had in regard to 
marriage, for while a stain remained 
upon her father’s name, marriage was 
out of the question. She might have 
yielded on the question of the literary 
career, but she would never allow a 
man to taunt her afterwards with the 
disgrace of her own flesh and blood. 
No, henceforth her place was at her 
father’s side until his character was 
cleared. If the trial in the Senate 
were to go against him, then she could 
never see Jefferson again. She would 
give up all idea of him and everything 
else. Her literary career would be 
ended, her life would be a blank. 
They would have to go abroad, where 
they were not known, and try and live 
down their shame, for no matter how 
innocent her father might be, the world 
would believe him guilty. Once con- 
demned by the Senate, nothing could 
remove the stigma. She would have 
to teach in order to contribute towards 
the support; they would manage 
somehow. But what a future! How 
unnecessary, how unjust, how cruel! 
Suddenly she thought of Jefferson’s 
promise to interest his father in their 
case, and she clutched at the hope this 
promise held out as a drowning man 
clutches at a drifting straw. Jefferson 
would not forget his promise and he 
would come to Massapequa to tell her 
of what he had done. She was sure of 
that. Perhaps, after all, there was 
where their hope lay. Why had she 
not told her father at once? It might 
have relieved his mind. John Burkett 
Ryder, the Colossus, the man of un- 
limited power! He could save her 


father and he would. And the more 
she thought about it, the more cheer- 
ful and more hopeful she became, and 
she started to dress quickly so that she 
might hurry down to tell her father 
the good news. She was actually 
sorry now that she had said so many 
hard things of Mr. Ryder in her book, 
and she was worrying over the thought 
that her father’s case might be seri- 
ously prejudiced if the identity of the 
author were ever revealed, when there 
came a knock at her door. It was 
Eudoxia. 

**Please, miss, will you come down 
to lunch?’’ 


VIII 


A whirling maelstrom of human ac. 
tivity and dynamic energy—the city 
which above all others is characteristic 
of the genius and virility of the Amer- 
ican people—New York, with its 
congested polyglot population and 
teeming millions, is assuredly one of 
the busiest, as it is one of the most 
strenuous and most noisy, places on 
earth. Yet, despite its swarming 
streets and crowed shops, ceaselessly 
thronged with men and women eagerly 
hurrying here and there in the pursuit 
of business or elusive pleasure, all 
chattering, laughing, shouting amid 
the deafening multisonous roar of traf- 
fic incidental to Gotham’s daily life, 
there is one part of the great metro- 
polis where there is no bustle, no 
noise, no crowd, where the streets are 
empty even in daytime, where a 
passer-by is a curiosity and a child a 
phenomenon. This deserted village in 
the very heart of the big town is the 
millionaires’ district, the boundaries of 
which are marked by Carnegie hill on 
the north, Fiftieth Street on the south, 
and by Fifth and Madison Avenues 
respectively on the west and east. 
There is nothing more mournful than 
the outward aspect of these princely 
residences which, abandoned ‘and 
empty for three quarters of the year, 
stand in stately loneliness, as_ if 
ashamed of their isolation and utter 
uselessness. Their blinds drawn, afford- 
ing no hint of life within, enveloped 
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the greater part of the time in the 
stillness and silence of the tomb, 
they appear to be under the spell of 
some baneful curse. No merry-voiced 
children romp in their carefully railed- 
off gardens, no sounds of conversation 
or laughter come from their hermeti- 
cally closed windows, not asoul goes in 
or out; at most, at rare intervals, does 
one catch a glimpse of a gorgeously- 
arrayed servant gliding about in ghostly 
fashion, supercilious and suspicious, 
and addressing the chance visitor in 
awed whispers as though he were the 
guardian of a house of affliction. It 
is, indeed, like a city of the dead. 

So it appeared to Jefferson as he 
walked up Fifth Avenue, bound for 
the Ryder residence, the day following 
his arrival from Europe. Although he 
still lived in his father’s house, for at 
no time had there been an open rup- 
ture, he often slept in his studio, finding 
it more convenient for his work, and 
there he had gone straight from the 
steamer. He felt, however, that it 


was his duty to see his mother as soon 


as possible; besides, he was anxious to 
fulfil his promise to Shirley and see 
what his father could do to help Judge 
Rossmore. He had talked about the 
cas¢ with several men the previous 
evening at the club, and the general 
impression seemed to be that, guilty 
or innocent, the judge would be driven 
off the bench. The ‘‘interests’’ had 
forced the matter as a party issue, and 
the Republicans being in control of the 
Senate, the outcome could hardly be 
in doubt. He had learned also of the 
other misfortunes which had befallen 
Judge Rossmore, and he understood 
now the reason for Shirley’s grave face 
on the dock and her little fib about 
summering on Long Island. The news 
had been a shock to him, for, apart 
from the fact that the judge was Shir- 
ley’s father, he admired him immensely 
as aman. Of his perfect innocence, 
there could, of course, be no question ; 
_ these charges of bribery had simply been 
trumped up by his enemies to get him 
off the bench. That was very evident. 
The ‘‘interests’’ feared him, and so 
had sacrificed him without pity ; and as 
Jefferson walked along Central Park, 
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past the rows of superb palaces that 
face its eastern wall, he wondered in 
which particular mansion had been 
hatched this wicked, iniquitous plot 
against a wholly blameless American 
citizen. Here, he thought, were the 
citadels of the plutocrats, America’s 
aristocracy of money, the strongholds 
of her Coal, Railroad, Oil, Gas, and Ice 
barons, the castles of her monarchs of 
Steel, Copper, and Finance. Each of 
these million-dollar residences, he 
pondered, was filled from cellar to roof 
with costly furnishings, masterpieces of 
painting and sculpture, priceless art 
treasures of all kinds purchased in 
every corner of the globe with the gold 
filched from a Trust-ridden people. 
For every stone in those marble halls 
a human being, other than the owner, 
had been sold into bondage; for each 
of these magnificent edifices, which the 
plutocrat put up in his pride only to 
occupy it two months in the year, ten 
thousand American men, women, and 
children had starved and sorrowed. 
Europe, thought Jefferson, as he 
strode quickly along, pointed with envy 
to America’s unparalleled prosperity ; 
spoke with bated breath of her great 
fortunes. Rather should they say her 
gigantic robberies, her colossal frauds! 
As a nation we were not proud of our 
multi-millionaires. How many of them 
would bear the searchlight of investiga- 
tion? Would his own father? How 
many millions could one man make by 
honest methods? America was enjoy- 
ing unprecedented prosperity not be- 
cause of her millionaires, but in spite 
of them. The United States owed 
its high rank in the family of nations 
to the country’s vast natural resources, 
its inexhaustible vitality, its great 
wheat fields, the industrial and me- 
chanical genius of its people. It was 
the plain American citizen who had © 
made the greatness of America, not 
the millionaires who, forming a class 
by themselves of unscrupulous capital- 
ists, had created an arrogant oligarchy 
which sought to rule the country by 
corrupting the legislature and the judi- 
ciary. The plutocrats—these were the 
leeches, the sores in the body politic. 
An organized band of robbers, they 
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had succeeded in dominating legisla- 
tion and in securing control of every 
branch of the nation’s indus:ry, crush- 
ing mercilessly and illegally all com- 
petition. They were the Money Power, 
and such a menace were they to the 
welfare of the people that, it had been 
estimated, twenty men in America had 
it in their power, by reason of the vast 
wealth which they controlled, to come 
together and within twenty-four hours 
arrive at an understanding by which 
every wheel of trade and commerce 
would be stopped from revolving, every 
avenue ‘of trade blocked, and every 
electric key struck dumb. Those 
twenty men could paralyze the whole 
country, for they controlled the circu- 
lation of the currency and could create 
a panic whenever they might choose. 
It was the rapaciousness and insatiable 
greed of these plutocrats that had 
forced the toilers to combine for self- 
protection, resulting in the organiza- 
tion of the labor unions which, in 
time, became almost as tyrannical and 
unreasonable as the bosses. And the 
breach between capital on the one hand 
and labor on the other was widening 
daily, masters and servants snarling 
over wages and hours, the quarrel ever 
increasing in bitterness and acrimony 
until one day the extreme limit of pa- 
tience would be reached, and industrial 
strikes would give place to bloody 
violence. 

Meantime the plutocrats, wholly 
careless of the significant signs of the 
times and the growing irritation and 
resentment of the people, continued 
their illegal practices, scoffing at public 
opinion, snapping their fingers at the 
law, even going so far in their inso- 
lence as to mock and jibe at the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Feeling 
secure in long immunity and actually 
protected in their wrong-doing by the 
courts—the legal machinery by its very 
elaborateness defeating the ends of 
justice—the Trust kings impudently 
defied the country and tried to impose 
their own will upon the people. His- 
tory had thus repeated itself. The 
armed feudalism of the middle ages 
had been succeeded in twentieth-cen- 
tury America by the tyranny of capital. 


Yet, ruminated the young artist as 
he neared the Ryder res’dence, the 
American people had but theinselves to 
blame for their present thraldom. 
Forty years before, Abraham Lincoln 
had warned the country when, at the 
close of the war, he saw that the race for 
wealth was already making men and 
women money-mad. In 1864 he wrote 
these words: 

**Yes, we may congratulate ourselves 
that this cruel war is nearing its close. 
It has cost a vast amount of treasure 
and blood. The best blood of the 
flower of American youth has been 
freely offered upon our country’s altar 
that the nation might live. It has 
been indeed a trying hour for the Re- 
public, but I see in the near future a 
crisis approaching that unnerves me 
and causes me to tremble for the safety 
of my country. As a result of the 
war, corporations have been enthroned 
and an era of corruption in high places 
will follow, and the money’ power of 
the country will endeavor to prolong 
its reign by working upon the preju- 
dices of the people until all the wealth 
is aggregated in a few hands and the 
Republic is destroyed.”’ 

Truly prophetic these solemn words 
were to-day. Forgetting the austere 
simplicity of their forebears, a love of 
show and ostentation had become the 
ruling passion of the American people. 
Money, MONEY, MONEY! was to-day 
the only standard, the only god! The 
whole nation, frenzied with a wild lust 
for wealth no matter how acquired, 
had tacitly acquiesced in all sorts of 
turpitude, every description of moral 
depravity, and so had fallen an easy 
victim to the band of capitalistic adven- 
turers who now virtually ruled the 
land. With the thieves in power, the 
courts were powerless, the demoraliza- 
tion was general, and the world was 
afforded the edifying spectacle of an 
entire country given up to an orgy of. 
graft—treason in the Senate, corrup- 
tion in the Legislature, fraudulent elec- 
tions, leaks in government reports, 
trickery in Wall Street, illegal corners 
in coal, meat, ice, and’ other prime 
necessaries of life, the deadly horrors 
of the Beef and Drug Trusts, railroad 
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conspiracies, insurance scandals, the 
wrecking of savings banks, police divid- 
ing spoils with pickpockets and sharing 
the wages of prostitutes, magistrates 
charged with blackmailing—a foul 
stench of social rottenness and decay! 
What, thought Jefferson, would be the 
outcome—Socialism or Anarchy? 

Still, he mused, one ray of hope 
pierced the general gloom—the com- 
mon sense, the vigor, and the intelli- 
gence of the true American man and 
woman, the love for a “‘square deal’’ 
which was characteristic of the plain 
people, the resistless force of enlight- 
ened public opinion. The country 
was merely passing through a dark 
phase in its history; it was the era of 
the grafters. There would come a re- 
action, the rascals would be exposed 
and driven off, and the nation would 
go on upwards towards its high des- 
tiny. The country was fortunate, too, 
in having a strong President, a man of 
high principles and undaunted courage 
who had already shown his capacity to 
deal with the critical situation. Amer- 
ica was lucky with her Presidents. 
Picked out by the great political par- 
ties as mere figureheads, sometimes 
they deceived their sponsors, and 
showed themselves men and patriots. 
Such a President was Theodore Roose- 
velt. After beginning vigorous warfare 
on the Trusts, attacking fearlessly the 
most rascally of the band, the chief of 
the nation had sounded the slogan of 
alarm in regard to the multi-million- 
.aires. The amassing of colossal for- 
tunes he had declared must be stopped 
—a man might accumulate more than 
sufficient for his own needs and for the 
needs of his children, but the evil 
practice of perpetuating great and 
ever-increasing fortunes for generations 
yet unborn was recognized as a peril to 
the state. To have had the courage 
to propose such a sweeping and radical 
restrictive measure as this should alone, 
thought Jefferson, insure for Theodore 
Rooszvelt a place among America’s 
greatest and wisest statesmen. He 
and Americans of his calibre would 
eventually perform the titanic task of 
cleansing these Augean stables, the 
muck’ and accumulated filth of which 


were sapping the health and vitality of 
the nation. 

Jefferson turned abruptly and went 
up the wide steps of an imposing white 
marble edifice, which took up the space 
of half a city block. A fine example of 
French Renaissance architecture, with 
spire roofs, round turrets, andmullioned 
windows dominating the neighboring 
houses, this magnificent home of the 
plutocrat, with its furnishings and art 
treasures, had cost John Burkett Ryder 
nearly ten millions of dollars. It was 
one of the show places of the town, 
and when the ‘‘rubber-neck ’’ wagons 
approached the Ryder mansion and 
the guides, through their megaphones, 
expatiated in awe-stricken tones on its 
external and hidden beauties, there 
was a general craning of vertebrz 
among the ‘‘seeing New York-ers’’ to 
catch a glimpse of the abode of the 
richest man in the world. 

Only a few privileged ones were ever 
permitted to penetrate to the interior 
of his ten-million-dollar home. Ryder 
was not fond of company; he avoided 
strangers and lived in continual appre- 
hension of the subpcena-server. Not 
that he feared the law, only he usually 
found it inconvenient to answer ques- 
tions in court under oath. The explicit 
instructions to his servants, therefore, 
were to admit no one under any pre- 
text whatever unless the visitor had 
been approved by the Hon. Fitzroy 
Bagley, Mr. Ryder’s aristocratic pri- 
vate secretary; and to facilitate this 
preliminary inspection there had been 
installed, between the library upstairs 
and the front door, one of those ingen- 
ious electric writing devices, such as 
are used in banks, on which a name is 
hastily scribbled, instantly transmitted 
elsewhere, immediately answered, and 
the visitor promptly admitted or: as 
quickly shown the door. Indeed the 
house, from the street, presented many 
of the characteristics of a prison. It 
had massive doors behind a row of 
highly-polished steel gates, which 
would prove as useful in case of at- 
tempted invasion as they were now 
ornamental, and heavily-barred win- 
dows, while on either side of the por- 
tico were great marble columns hung 
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with chains and surmounted with 
bronze lions rampant. It was unusual 
to keep the town house open so late 
in the summer, but Mr. Ryder was 
obliged for business reasons to be in 
New York at this time, and Mrs. Ry- 
der, who was one of the few American 
wives who do not always get their own 
way, had good-naturedly acquiesced in 
the wislies of her lord. 

Jefferson did not have to ring at the 
paternal portal. The sentinel within 
was at his post; no one could approach 
that door without bging seen and his 
arrival and appearance signalled up- 
stairs. But the great man’s son headed 
the list of the privileged ones, so with- 
out ado the smartly dressed flunkey 
opened wide the doors and Jefferson 
was under his father’s roof. 

“‘Is my father in?’’ he demanded of 
the man. 

‘‘No, sir,’’ was the respectful answer. 
‘*Mr. Ryder has gone out driving, but 
Mr. Bagley is upstairs.’’ Then after a 
brief pause he added: ‘‘Mrs. Ryder is 
in, too.”’ 

In this household, where the person- 
ality of the inistress was so completely 
overshadowed by the stronger person- 
ality of the master, the latter’s secre- 
tary was amore important personage to 
the servants than the unobtrusive wife. 

Jefferson went up the grand staircase 
hung on either side with fine old por- 
traits and rare tapestries, his feet sink- 
ing deep in the rich velvet carpet. On 
the first landing was a piece of sculp- 
tured marble of inestimable worth, seen 
in the soft, warm light that sifted 
through a great pictorial stained-glass 
window overhead, the subject repre- 
senting Ajax and Ulysses contending 
for the armor of Achilles. To the left 
of this, at the top of another flight 
leading to the library, was hung a fine 
full-length portrait of John Burkett 
Ryder. The ceilings here, as in the 
lower hall, were richly gilt and adorned 
with paintings by famous modern art- 
ists. When he reached this door, 
Jefferson was about to turn to the right 
and proceed direct to his mother’s 
suite, when he heard a voice near the 
library door. It was Mr. Bagley giving 
instructions to the butler. 


The Honorable Fitzroy Bagley, a 
younger son of a British peer, had left 
his country for his country’s good, and 
in order to turn an honest penny, which 
he had never succeeded in doing at 
home, he had entered the service cf 
America’s foremost financier, hoping 
to gather a few of the crumbs that fell 
from the rich man’s table, and disguis- 
ing the menial nature of his position 
under the high-sounding title of private 
secretary. His job called for a spy 
and a toady, and he filled these require- 
ments admirably. Excepting with his 
employer, of whom he stood in craven 
fear, his manner was condescendingly 
patronizing to all with whom he came 
in contact, as if he were anxious to 
impress on these American plebeians 
the signal honor which a Bagley, son 
of a British peer, did them in deigning 
to remain in their ‘‘blarsted’’ country. 
In Mr. Ryder’s absence, therefore, he 
ran the house to suit himself, bullying 
the servants and not infrequently issu- 
ing orders that were contradictory to 
those already given by Mrs. Ryder. 
The latter offered no resistance; she 
knew he was useful to her husband, 
and, what to her mind wasa still better 
reason for letting him have his own 
way, she had always had the greatest 
reverence for the British aristocracy. 
It would have seemed to her little 
short of vulgarity to question the ac- 
tions of any one who spoke with such 
a delightfulEnglish accent. Moreover, 
he dressed with irreproachable taste, was 
an acknowledged authority on dinner 
menus and social functions, and knew 
his Burke backwards. Altogether an 
accomplished and invaluable person. 

Jefferson could not bear the sight of 
him; in fact, if was this man’s con- 
tinual presence in the house that had 
driven him to seek refuge elsewhere. 
He believed him to be a scoundrel as 
he certainly was a cad. Nor was his 
estimate of the English secretary far 
wrong. The man, like his master, was 
a grafter, and the particular graft he 
was after now was either to make a 
marriage with a rich American girl or 
to so compromise her that the same 
end would be attained. He was 
shrewd enough ‘to realize that he had 
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little chance to get what he wanted in 
the open matrimonial market, so he 
determined to attempt a raid and carry 
off an heiress under her father’s nose, 
and the particular proboscis he selected 
was that of his employer’s friend Sen- 
ator Roberts. The Senator and Miss 
Roberts were frequently at the Ryder 
house and in course of time the aristo- 
cratic secretary and the daughter had 
become quite intimate. A flighty girl, 
with no other purpose in life beyond 
dress and amusement, and having 
what she termed ‘‘a good time,”’ 
Kate thought it excellent pastime to 
flirt with Mr. Bagkey, and when she 
discovered that he was serious in his 
attentions she felt flattered rather than 
indignant. After all, she argued, he 
was of noble birth. If his two brothers 
died he would be a peer and she 
had money enough for both. He 
might not make such a bad husband. 
But she was careful to keep her own 
counsel and not let her father have 
any suspicion of what was going on. 
She knew that his heart was set on her 
marrying Jefferson Ryder, and she 
knew better than any one how impos- 
sible that dream was. She herself 
liked Jefferson quite enough to marry 
him, but if his eyes were turned in 
another direction—and she knew all 
about his attentions to Miss Rossmore 
—she was not going to break her heart 
about it. So she continued to flirt 
secretly with the Honorable Fitzroy 
while she still led the Ryders and her 
own father to think that she was inter- 
ested i in Jefferson. 

‘*Jorkins,’’ Mr. Bagley was saying 
to the butler, ‘‘Mr. Ryder will occupy 
the library on his return. See that 
he is not disturbed.”” ° 

**Yes, sir,’’ replied the butler respect- 
fully. The man turned to go when 
the secretary called him back. : 

‘And, Jorkins, you will station an- 
other man at the front entrance. Yes- 
terday it was left unguarded, and a 
man had the audacity to address Mr. 
Ryder as he was getting out of his 
carriage. Last week a reporter tried to 
snapshot him. Mr. Ryder was furious. 
These things must not happen again, 
Jorkins. I shall hold you responsible.”’ 
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““Very good, sir.’’” The butler 
bowed and went downstairs. The 
secretary looked up and saw Jefferson. 
His face reddened and his manner grew 
nervous. — 

**Hello! Back from Europe, Jeffer- 
son?. How jolly! Your mother will 
be delighted. She’s in her room 
upstairs.’ 

Declining to take the hint, and 
gathering from Bagley’s embarrassed 
manner that he wanted to get rid of 
him, Jefferson lingered purposely. 
When the butler, had disappeared, he 
said: 

“This house is getting more and 
more like a barracks every day. 
You’ve got men all over the place. 
One can’t move a step without falling 
over one.”’ 

Mr. Bagley drew himself up stiffly, 
as he always did when assuming an air 
of authority. 

“Your father’s personality demands 
the utmost precaution,’’ he replied. 
**We cannot leave the life of the richest 
and most powerful financier in the 
world at the mercy of the rabble.”’ 

**What rabble?” inquired Jefferson, 
amused. 

“The common :zabble—the lower 
class—the riffraff,’’ explained Mr. 
Bagley. 

**Pshaw!’’ laughed Jefferson. ‘‘If 
our. financiers were only half as respect- 
able as the common rabble, as you call 
them, they would need no bars to their 
houses.”’ 

Mr. Bagley sneered and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Your father hes warned me against 
your socialistic views.’’ Then, with a 
lofty air, he added: ‘‘For four years I 
was third groom of the bedchamber to 
the second son of England’s queen. 1 
know my responsibilities.’’ 

**But you are not groom of the bed- 
chamber here,’’ retorted Jefferson. 

**Whatever I am,’’ said Mr. Bagley 
haughtily, - am answerable to your 
father alone.’ 

“By the way, Bagley,’’ asked Jeffer- 
son, ‘‘when do you expect father to 
return? I want to see him.’ 

*‘I’m afraid it’s quite impossible,” 
answered the secretary with studied 
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insolence. ‘‘He has three important 
people to see before dinner. There’s 
the National Republican Committee, 
and Sergeant Ellison of the Secret 
Service from Washington—all here by 
appointment. It’s quite impossible.”’ 

**I did n’t ask you if it were possible. 
I said I wanted to see him and I will 
see him,’’ answered Jefferson quietly 
but firmly, and in a tone and manner 
which did not admit of further opposi- 
tion. ‘‘I’ll go and leave word for him 
on his desk,””’ he added. 

He started to enter the library when 
the secretary, who was visibly per- 
turbed, attempted to bar his way. 

‘*There’s some one in there,’’ he 
said in an undertone. ‘‘Some one 
waiting for your father.” 

**Is there?’’ replied Jefferson coolly. 
“*T’ll see who it is,” with which he 
brushed past Mr. Bagley and entered 
the library. 

He had guessed aright. A woman 
was there. It was Kate Roberts. 

**Hello, Kate! how are you?’’ They 
called each other by their first names, 


having been acquainted for years, and“ 


while theirs was an indifferent kind of 
friendship, they had always been on 
good terms. At one time Jefferson 
had even begun to think he might do 
what his father wished and marry the 
girl, but it was only after he had met 
and known Shirley Rossmore that he 
realized how different one woman can 
be from another. Yet Kate had her 
good qualities. She was frivolous and 
silly as are most girls with no brains, 
and nothing else to do in life but dress 
and spend money, but she might yet be 
happy with some other fellow, and that 
was why it made him angry to see this 
girl with $100,000 in her own right 
playing into the hands of an unscrupu- 
lous adventurer. He had evidently 
disturbed an interesting ‘¢éte-d-téte. 
He decided to say nothing, but men- 
tally resolved to spoil Mr. Bagley’s 
game and save Kate from her own 
folly. On hearing his voice Kate 
turned and gave a little cry of genuine 
surprise. 


‘Why, is it you, Jeff? I thought 
you were in Europe.”’ 
“‘I returned yesterday,”’ he replied 
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somewhat curtly. He crossed over to 
his father’s desk where he sat down to 
scribble a few words, while Mr. Bag- 
ley, who had followed him in, scowling, 
was making frantic dumb signs to 
Kate. 

*“*I fear I intrude here,’’ said Jeffer- 
son pointedly. 

*‘Oh, dear no, not at all,” replied 
Kate in some confusion. ‘‘I was wait- 
ing for my father. How is Paris?” 
she asked. 3 

**Lovely as ever,’’ he answered. 

**Did you have a good time?” she 
inquired. 

**I enjoyed it immensely. 
had a better one.”’ 

““You probably were in good com- 
pany,” she said significantly. Then 
she added: ‘‘I believe Miss Rossmore 
was in Paris.’’ ; 

‘*Yes, I think she was there,’’ was 
his non-committal answer. 

To change the conversation, which 
was becoming decidedly personal, he 
picked up a book that was lying on 
his father’s desk and glanced at the 
title. It was ‘‘The American Octopus.”’ 

“Is father still reading this?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘He was at it when I left.” 

‘*Everybody is reading it,’’ said 
Kate. ‘The book has made a big sen- 
sation. Do you know who the hero 
is?’” 

**Who?”’ he asked with an air of the 
greatest innocence. 

““Why, no less a personage than 
your father—John Burkett Ryder him- 
self! Everybody says it’s he—the 
critics and everybody that have read it. 
He says so himself.” 

“*Really?’’ he exclaimed with well- 
simulated surprise. ‘‘I must read it.’’ 

“It has made a strong impression on 
Mr. Ryder,’’ chimed in Mr. Bagley. 
*“*T never knew him to be so interested 
in a book before. He’s trying his best 
to find out who the author is. It’s 
a jolly well-written book, and raps 
you American millionaires jolly well 
—what?”’ 

‘*Whoever wrote the book,’’ inter- 
rupted Kate, “‘is somebody who knows 
Mr. Ryder exceedingly well. There 
are things in the book that an outsider 
could not possibly know.”’ 


I never 
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‘*Phew!’’ jefferson whistled softly 
to himself. He was treading danger- 
ous ground. To conceal his embar- 
rassment, he rose. 

“If youll excuse me, I’ll go and 
pay my filial respects upstairs. Ill 
see you again.’’ He gave Kate a 
friendly nod, and without even glan- 
cing at Mr. Bagley, left the room. 

The couple stood in silence for a few 
moments after he disappeared. Then 
Kate went to thé door and listened to 
his retreating footsteps. When she 
was sure that he was out of earshot, 
she turned on Mr. Bagley indignantly. 

“You see what you expose me to. 
Jefferson thinks this was a rendez- 
vous.” 

‘*Well, it was to a certain extent,”’ 
replied the secretary unabashed. 


**Did n’t you ask me to see you here?’”’ 

““Yes,’” said Kate, taking a letter 
from her bosom, ‘‘I wanted to ask you 
what this means?”’ 

**My dear Miss Roberts—Kate—I’’— 
stammered the secretary. 

“‘How dare you address me in this 


manner, when you knowI and Mr. 
Ryder are engaged?”’ 

No one knew better than Kate that 
this was not true, but she said it partly 
out of vanity, partly out of a desire to 
draw out this Englishman who made 
such bold love to her. 

**Miss Roberts,’’ replied Mr. Bagley 
loftily, ‘‘in that note I expressed my 
admiration—my love for you. Your 
engagement to Mr. Jefferson Ryder is, 
to say the least, a most uncertain 
fact.’” There was a tinge of sarcasm 
in his voice that did not escape Kate. 

**You must not judge from appear- 
ances,’’ she answered, trying to keep 
up the outward show of indignation 
which inwardly she did not feel. ‘‘ Jeff 
and I may hide a passion that burns 
like a volcano. All lovers are not 
demonstrative, you know.” 

The absurdity of this description as 
applied to her relations with Jefferson 
appealed to her as so comical that she 
burst into laughter in which the secre- 
tary joined. 

“Then why did you remain here with 
me when the Senator went out with 
Mr. Ryder, senior?’’ he demanded. 
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“To tell you that I cannot listen to 
your nonsense any longer,’’ retorted 
the girl. 

‘*‘What?”’ he echoed incredulously. 
**You remain here to tell me that you 
cannot listen to me when you could 
easily have avoided listening to me 
without telling me so? Kate, your 
coldness is not convincing.”’ 

**You mean you think I want to lis- 
ten to you?’’ she demanded. 

“I do,’’ he answered, stepping for- 
ward as if to take her in his arms. 

““Mr. Bagley!’’ she exclaimed, re- 
coiling. 

“‘A week ago,”’ he persisted, ‘‘you 
called me Fitzroy. Once,.in an out- 
burst of confidence, you called me 
Fitz.”’ 

“You had n’t asked me to marry you 
then,’’ she laughed mockingly. Then 
edging away towards the door she 
waved her hand at him playfully and - 
said teasingly: ‘Good-bye, Mr. Bag- 
ley, I’m going up-stairs to Mrs. Ryder. 
I will await my father’s return in her 
room. I think I shall be safer.’’ 

He ran forward to intercept her, but 
she was too quick for him. The door 
slammed in his face and she was 
gone. 

Meantime Jefferson had proceeded 
up-stairs, passing through long and 
luxuriously carpeted corridors, with 
panelled frescoed walls, and hung with 
grand old tapestries and splendid 
paintings, until he came to his mother’s 
room. He knocked. 

“‘Come in!”’ called out the familiar 
voice. 

He entered. Mrs. Ryder was busy 
at her escritoire looking over a mass of 
household accounts. 

‘*Hello, mother!’’ he cried, running 
up and hugging her in his boyish, 
impulsive way. Jefferson had always 
been devoted to his mother, and while 
he deplored her weakness in permitting 
herself to be so completely under the 
domination of his father, she had always 
found him an affectionate and loving 
son. 

‘Jefferson! ’’ she exclaimed when he 
released her. ‘‘My dear boy, when 


did you arrive?’’ 
“‘Only yesterday. I slept at the 
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studio last night. 
bully, mother. How’s father?’’ 

Mrs. Ryder sighed while she looked 
her son over proudly. In her heart 
she was glad Jefferson had turned out 
as he had. Her boy certainly would 
never be a financier and attacked in 
magazines and books. Answering his 
question, she said: 

“Your father is as well as those 
busybodies in the newspapers will let 
him be. He’s considerably worried 
just now over that new book ‘The 
American Octopus.’ How dare they 
make him out such a monster? He’s 
no worse than other successful business 
men. He’s richer, that’s all, and it 
makes them jealous. He’s out driving 
now with Senator Roberts. Kate is 
somewhere in the house—in the 
library, I think.’’ 

“Yes, I found her there,’’ replied 
Jefferson dryly. ‘She was with that 
cad, Bagley. When is father going to 
find that fellow out?’’ 

*‘Oh, Jefferson,’’ protested his moth- 
er, ‘‘how can you talk like that of 
Mr. Bagley? He is such a perfect gen- 
tleman. His family connections alone 
should entitle him to respect. He is 
certainly the best secretary your father 
ever had. I’m sure I don’t know what 
we should do without him. He knows 
everything that a gentleman should.”’ 

**And a good deal more, I ’Il wager,”’ 
growled Jefferson. ‘‘He wasn’t groom 
of the backstairs to England’s queen 
for nothing.’”” Then, changing the 
topic, he said suddenly: ‘‘Talking 
about Kate, mother, we have got to 
reach some definite understanding. 
This talk about my marrying her must 
stop. I intend to take the matter up 
with father to-day.’’ 

“Oh, af course, more trouble!’’ re- 
plied his mother in a resigned tone. 
She was so accustomed to having her 
wishes thwarted that she was never 
surprised at anything. ‘‘We heard of 
your goings-on in Paris. That Miss 
Rossmore was there, was she not?”’ 

_ “That has got nothing to do with 
it,’’ replied Jefferson warmly. He re- 
sented Shirley’s name being dragged 
into the discussion. Then more calmly 
he went on: ‘‘Now, mother, be rea- 


You ’re looking’ 


sonable, listen. I purpose to live my 
own life. I have already shown my 
father that I will not be dictated to, 
and that I can earn my own living. 
He has no right to force this marriage 
on me. There has never been any 
misunderstanding on Kate’s part. She 
and I understand each other thor- 
oughly.”’ 

**Well, Jefferson, you may be right 
from your point of view,’’ replied his 
mother weakly. She invariably ended 
by agreeing with the last one who 
argued with her. ‘‘You are of age, of 
course. Your parents have only a 
moral right over you. Only remember 
this: it would be foolish of you to do 
anything now to anger your father. 
His interests are your interests. Don’t 
do anything to jeopardize them. Of 
course, you can’t be forced to marry 
a girl you don’t care for, but your 
father will be bitterly disappointed. 
He had set his heart on this match. 
He knows all about your infatuation 
for that Miss Rossmore and it has 
made him furious. I suppose you ’ve 
heard about her father? ”’ 

‘*Yes, and it’s a dastardly outrage,”’ 
blurted out Jefferson. ‘‘It’s a dam- 
nable conspiracy against one of the 
most honorable men that ever lived, 
and I mean to ferret out and expose 
the authors. I came here to-day to 
ask father to help me.”’ 

‘‘You came to ask your father to 
help ‘you?’’ echoed his mother incredu- 
lously. 

‘‘Why not?’’ demanded Jefferson. 
**Is it true, then, that he is selfishness 
incarnate? Would n’t he do that much 
to help a friend?” 

**You ’ve come to the wrong house, 
Jeff. You ought to know that. Your 
father is far from being Judge Ross- 
more’s friend. Surely you have sense 
enough to realize that there are two 
reasons why he would not raise a finger 
to help him. One is that he has al- 
ways been his opponent in public life, 
the other is that you want to marry 
his daughter.”’ 

Jefferson sat as if struck dumb. He 
had not thought of that. Yes, it was 
true. His father and the father of 
the girl he loved were mortal enemies. 
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How was help to be expected from the 
head of those ‘‘interests’’ which the 
judge had always attacked? And now 
he came to think of it, perhaps his 
- own father was really at the bottom of 
these abominable charges! He broke 
into a cold perspiration and his voice 
was altered as he said: 

**Yes, I see now, mother. You are 
right.” Then he added bitterly: 
‘*That has always been the trouble 
at home. No matter where I turn, I 
am up against a stone wall—the money 
interests. One never hears a glimmer 
of fellow-feeling, never a word of 
human sympathy, only cold calculation, 
heartless reasoning, money, money, 
money! Oh, I’m sick of it. I don’t 
want any of it. I am going away 
where I'll hear no more of it.”’ 

His mother laid her hand gently on 
his shoulder. 

“‘Don’t talk tha. way, Jefferson. 
Your father is not a bad man at heart, 
you know that. His life has been 
devoted to money-making and he has 
made a greater fortune than any man 


living or dead. He is only what his 
life has made him. He has a good 
heart at bottom. And he loves you— 


his only son. But his business enemies 

—ah! those he never forgives.”’ 

_ Jefferson was about to reply when 
suddenly a dozen electric bells sounded 

all over the ‘hhouse. 

*‘What’s that?’? exclaimed Jeffer- 
son, alarmed, and starting towards the 
door. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,’’ smiled his 
mother. ‘‘We have had that put in 
since you went away. Your father must 
have just come in. Those bells an- 
nounce the fact. It was done so that 
if there happened to be any strangers 
in the house they could be kept out of 
the way until he reached the library 
safely.”’ 

“Oh,’”’ laughed Jefferson, ‘‘he’s 
afraid some one will kidnap him? Cer- 
tainly he would be a rich prize. I 
wouldn’t care for the job myself, 
though. They ’d be catching a tartar.”’ 

His speech was interrupted by a 
timid knock at the door. 

“*May I come in and say good-bye?’’ 
asked a voice which they recognizéd 
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as Kate’s. She had successfully es- 
caped from Mr. Bagley’s importunities 
and was now going home with the 
Senator. She smiled amiably at Jef- 
ferson and they chatted pleasantly of 
his trip abroad. He was sincerely 
sorry for this girl whom they were try- 
ing to foist on him, Not. that he 
thought she really cared for him; he 
was well aware that hers was a nature 
that made it impossible to feel very 
deeply on any subject, but the idea of 
this ready-made marriage was so for- 
eign, so revolting to the American 
mind! He thought it would be a 
kindness to warn her against Bagley. 

**Don’t be foolish, Kate,’’ he said. 
I was not blind just now in the library. 
That man is no good.”’ 

As is usual when one’s motives are 
suspected, the girl resented this inter- 
ference. She knew he hated Mr. Bag- 
ley and she thought it mean of him to 
try and get even in this way. She 
stiffened up and replied coldly: 

“‘I think Iam able to take care of my- 
self, Jefferson. Thanks, all the same.’’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and made 
no reply. She said good-bye to Mrs. 
Ryder, who was again immersed in her 
tradespeople bills, and left the room, 
escorted by Jefferson, who accompa- 
nied her downstairs and on to the 
street where Senator Roberts was wait- 
ing for her in the open victoria. The 
senator greeted with unusual cordiality 
the young man whom he still hoped to 
make his son-in-law. 

“‘Come and see us, Jefferson,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Come to dinner any evening. 
We are always alone, and Kate and I 
will be glad to see you.”’ 

‘*Jefferson has so little time now, 
father. His work and—his friends 
keep him pretty busy.”’ 

Jefferson had noted both the pause 
and the sarcasm, but he said nothing. 
He smiled and the senator raised his 
hat. As the carriage drove off, the 
young man noticed that Kate glanced 
at one of the upper windows .where 
Mr. Bagley stood behind a curtain 
watching. Jefferson returned to the 
house. The psychological moment had 
arrived. He must go now and con- 
front his father in the library. 


To be continued. 
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A Notable Biography 


Reviewed by GEORGE LOUIS BEER 


THERE is a distinct fascination in 
English political biography, due less to 
the undeniably broad scope of English 
political problems than to the charac- 
ter of the men engaged in solving them. 
Despite the existence of virtually com- 
plete manhood suffrage, Great Britain 
has been to a marked degree ruled by 
an aristocracy composed of a large 
number of ‘‘governing families,’’ each 
of whose succeeding generations has 
contributed men to the public service. 
The same names constantly recur in 
Parliament, in the army and navy, and 
in the civil list. Asa result, there isa 
distinct continuity not only in English 
institutional history, but also in the 
political life as a whole. The recent 
elections may possibly portend a 
change, but hitherto the masses have 
respected the classes, and have found 
in them their most. trusted leaders. 
The commercial spirit does not prevail 
in politics, and other rewards than 
those of wealth are sought. The mo- 
tives are never sordid, except in so far 
as ambition, when sacrificing public 
interest to party advantage, can be 
thus qualified. Unquestionably the 
party spirit is strong, but its attention 
is not. concentrated on the spoils of 
office, and consequently the most 
competent classes are not alienated 
from active participation in political 
life. There is a close union between 
the intellectual and political circles; 
church and university are each closely, 
even organically, connected with polit- 
ical life. 

The restraining influences that keep 
English politicians on ‘‘the straight 
and narrow path’’ are many and vari- 
ous, but no one is more potent than 
the compelling force of family tradition, 
for disgrace means not only dishonor to 
one’s self, but also to one’s forbears. 
At the same time the career of an illus- 
trious ancestor is both a spur and an 
ideal, The student of heredity finds 
in English political history many inter- 
esting problems, which inevitably sug- 


gest themselves in contemplating the 
fortunes of such families as the Caven- 
dishes, Russells, and a host of others. 
Frequently the ability descends from 
father to son, as in the case of the two 
Pitts, and then seems to die out. 
Occasionally there is marked regression, 
as in the case of the descendant of the 
first Earl of Clarendon, Viscount 
Cornbury, the colonialGovernorof New 
York, who was unmistakably a degen- 
erate. More frequently after a number 
of generations the conspicuous quali- 
ties, whether they be of intellect or of 
character, reappear. It is a long reach 
from the Cecils of Queen Elizabeth 
and James I. to the late Marquis of 
Salisbury. From this many have in- 
ferred that ability descends in the 
female line, and that the intellectual 
family tree should be constructed of 
cognates and not of agnates. The 
Churchill family lends some support 
tothis view. The subject of this biog- 
raphy* and its author are directly de- 
scended from the Cavalier Sir Winston 
Churchill, whose wife was a descendant 
of Sir Francis Drake. Their son was 
the great Duke of Marlborough, and 
their daughter Arabella Churchill was 
the mother of the famous Duke of 
Berwick, a general only somewhat 
inferior to his illustrious uncle. Two 
other sons of Sir Winston also attained 
some distinction in the army and in 
the navy. Though the great Duke did 
not impair the family’s stock of ability 
through his marriage with Sarah Jen- 
nings, yet for one hundred and fifty 
years the name of Churchill does not 
appear in the list of English worthies. 
Must one conclude that the conspic- 
uous qualities of the first Duke had 
died out, or that they descended 
through his daughters to enrich other 
families? 

The name of Churchill became 
prominent again in the subject of 
this biography. Lord Randolph 


* Lord Randolph Churchill. By Winston Spencer Church- 
ill, M. P. 2 vols. Macmillan, 
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Churchill’s father, though Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, was never very con- 
spicuous, but his mother, on the other 
hand, appears to have been a woman 
of exceptional power. The author of 
the biography, Winston Churchill, 
though a young man, has already 
attained some distinction in various 
pursuits, and also a good deal of not 
altogether flattering attention on ac- 
count of his intemperate attacks on his 
old leaders and comrades in the Con- 
servative party, whose ranks he left 
two years ago, shortly after Chamber- 
lain started the campaign for unifying 
the British Empire by a system of 
preferential tariffs. His services in 
aiding to oust Balfour and to defeat, 
temporarily at least, Chamberlain’s 
programme have been recognized by 
the Liberals, in whose new government 
he occupies the minor post of Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies. As illustrat- 
ing the ‘‘governing-family-system,”’ it 
is worth noting that Winston Church- 
ill’s predecessor in this position was his 
cousin, the Duke of Marlborough. 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s early life 
was spent in and around Blenheim, the 
beautiful palace built by Vamnbrugh, 
the architect and dramatist,—a present 
from a grateful nation to its conquer- 


ing hero. Neither at Eton nor at 
Oxford did he display conspicuous 
ability, his youth being to a large ex- 
tent devoted to sport. The atmos- 
phere in which he was brought up was 
a distinctly political one, in close touch 
with the contest between Disraeli and 
Gladstone, and was apt to lead one 
under its influence to adopt a political 
career. At the time of his marriage 
with Miss Jerome of New York, in 
1874, Lord Randolph entered Parlia- 
ment, representing the family borough 
of Woodstock, well known to all read- 
ers of Scott. Hewas a member of the 
Conservative party, a follower, but 
not a blind one, of Disraeli; very early 
in his political career he showed that 
strongly independent spirit which, in a 
great measure, led to his subsequent 
successes and to his ultimate failure. 
At first he showed but little of that 
interest in politics which later absorbed 
him completely. For the first two 


years, he neglected his Parliamentary 
duties for a life of social gayety. In 
1876 Lord Randolph went to Ireland 
as the private secretary of his father, 
then Lord-Lieutenant, and here: he 
remained four years in inactivity, gain- 
ing, however, an intimate acquaintance 
with Irish questions. 

In 1880 the Liberals, with Gladstone 
at their head, were completely victo- 
rious at the polls; the Tories were not 
only routed, but disheartened. From 
this time dates Lord Randolph Church- 
ill’s great Parliamentary activity. He 
thoroughly assimilated Disraeli’s doc- 
trine of a Tory Democracy, and elabo- 
rated it. Believing that it was the duty 
of an opposition to oppose, he attacked 
the government with great skill and 
daring on all possible occasions. In 
these attacks, he was generally associ- 
ated with Wolff, Gorst, and Balfour, 
who became known as the ‘‘Fourth 
Party.’’.. This little band acted inde- 
pendently of, and often in opposition 
to, the recognized leader of the Conser- 
vative party, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
whose methods they claimed, and even 
Mr. Bryce admits, were not sufficiently 
vigorous. Some of this opposition to 
Gladstone’s government was obstrue- 
tion, pure and simple; a good deal of 
it was frivolous, being designed not to 
improve legislation, but merely to 
embarrass the ministry. It was, how- 
ever, effective, and joined to the nor- 
mal reaction in English politics, ‘‘the 
swing of the pendulum,’ it led to 
Gladstone’s resignation in 1885. In 
the Tory government which Lord 
Salisbury then formed, Lord Randolph 
Churchill became Secretary of State for 
India; his friends were rewarded, while, 
at his insistence, Sir Stafford Northcote 
was deposed from leadership in the 
House of Commons, and was relegated 
to the House of Lords. It was a great 
victory for Lord Randolph, for in five 
years he had attained a high cabinet 
position, and a place in the party and 
country scarcely second to any one. 
During these short five years he had 
shown himself an admirably adroit 
debater in Parliament, and a forcibly 
effective speaker on the platform. 
Party feeling in England is always 
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rampant, and one must always dis- 
count a good deal of what is said in 
English political speeches. Yet Lord 
Randolph outdid most of his comrades 
and opponents in violence of language. 
Though frequently vituperative, he was 
also witty, and when either or both he 
amused his hearers and carried them 
with him. Take, for instance, his 
attack on Gladstone wherein he said: 
‘‘We live in an age of advertisement, 
the age of Holloway’s pills, of Col- 
man’s mustard, and of Horniman’s 
pure tea. The Prime Minis- 
ter is the greatest living master of the 
art of personal political advertisement. 
. . . For purposes of recreation he 
has selected the felling of trees; and 
we may usefully remark that his 
amusements, like his politics, are 
essentially destructive. . . . The 
forest laments, in order that Mr. Glad- 
. stone may perspire, and full accounts 
of these proceedings are forwarded by 
special correspondents to every daily 
paper every recurring morning.’’ The 
taste of the remarks may be question- 
able, but of their effectiveness there 
can be no doubt. Much that Lord 
Randolph said during these years can 
be attributed to the lack of responsibil- 
ity attaching itself to a politician in 
opposition. He cannot construct, but 
can only oppose, and hence the criti- 
cisms, when grouped in bulk, do not 
present a coherent system of political 
thought. In 1885, when Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill was an officer of the 
Crown, he was called upon to defend 
some of his opinions formerly expressed 
as an irresponsible private member in 
opposition. His defence was merely 
the following statement, which, for 
dexterous ambiguity, compares favor- 
ably with Gladstone’s famous wriggle 
out of some indiscreet remarks, made 


during the American Civil War, about- 


Jefferson Davis and the new nation he 
had created. ‘‘I neither withdraw,”’ 
Lord Randolph said, ‘‘nor apologize for 
anything that I have said at any 
time, believing as I do that any- 
thing which I may have said at any 
time was perfectly justified by 
the special circumstances of that 
time, and by the amount of infor- 


mation I may have hadin my pos- 
session.”’ 

During Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
first short tenure of office, he devoted 
himself assiduously to his work, and it 
was while he was at the head of Indian 
affairs that King Thebaw, whose name 


' Kipling has made familiar to millions, 


was deposed and Upper Burma an- 
nexed. This, as his biographer notes, is 
the only tangible result of his political 
career, apart from his profound influ- 
ence on the ideals of the old_ Tory 
party; and the annexation of Upper 
Burma was inevitable with the irresis- 
tible onward course of civilization, no 
matter who was Secretary of State for 
India. Though Gladstone resigned in 
1885, the elections went in his favor, 
and early in 1886, shortly after the re- 
assembling of Parliament, the ‘‘Grand 
Old Man’’—whose best chance to go to 
heaven, as Lord Randolph jokingly 
wrote his mother, was to become a 
Hindoo and die in Benares—resumed 
control of affairs. It was a momentous 
time, for Gladstone introduced his 
Home Rule bill for Ireland, which 
completely disrupted his party, alien- 
ating the Whigs under Lord Harting- 
ton, and some of the Radicals under 
Chamberlain. The House of Commons 
refused to pass Gladstone’s measure, 
which Lord Churchill in historic words 
called ‘‘the ambition of an old man in 
a hurry’’; the country upheld the 
refusal, and again in 1886 Lord Salis- 
bury was at the head of affairs. Lord 
Randolph Churchill became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the 
party in the House of Commons. The 
reward was well deserved, for he had 
been a most important factor in defeat- 
ing Gladstone both in Parliament and 
in the country. His position was a 
commanding one; he was only thirty- 
seven years old, and his future pro- 
mised to be most brilliant. He led his 


party with consummate success during 
the session of 1886, and it was to a 
great degree his tact that kept Cham- 
berlain and Hartington alienated from 


Gladstone. Up to this time Lord 
Randolph’s career had been an un- 
marred series of successes. Opponents 
and friends had yielded to his views, 
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_ Suddenly, towards the end of 1886, 
the world was startled by the sudden 
resignation of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The underlying cause 
thereof was that Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Tory Democracy was not 
completely acceptable to the other 
sections of his party. He was out of 
harmony with his associates, being too 
liberal for them, and was not satisfied 
with their gradual progress towards 
democratic ideas. Absolute intellectual 
honesty is incompatible with any sys- 
tem of party government because the 
essential spirit thereof is one of com- 
promise. Only an autocratic monarch 
can hold to all his opinions. Lord 
Randolph Churchill, once convinced of 
the truth of his views, would not com- 
promise and demanded their accept- 
ance; he refused to defend opinions in 
the House of Commons that he did not 
fully indorse. From the time of his 
resignation on, failure invariably at- 
tended him, just as hitherto success 
had always crowned all his efforts. His 
career, begun so auspiciously, and 
almost simultaneously culminating in a 
osition second only to one in. Eng- 
at «having. of course, the Crown, — 


ended in rapidly succeeding disappoint- 


ments. His efforts in the future were 
misinterpreted by party friend and 
foe, and though his correspondence 
shows conclusively that he was not 
self-seeking, he was represented as the 
egotist intent only on his own ambi- 
tious ends. From 1887 on, though 
influential in Parliament and in the 
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country, he took no active part in con- 
structive political work. He was 
distrusted by his own party, which still 
clung to some of the old Tory fetiches 
which Lord Randolph insisted should 
be discarded. He could not join the 
Liberal ranks, for above all he was 
opposed to Home Rule, though desir- 
ous of conciliating Ireland by liberal 
educational, economic, and land legis- 
lation. As the years passed a gradual 
reconciliation with his own party was 
taking place, but before it could take 
full effect a rare disease sapped Lord 
Randolph’s vital powers, and in 1895 
he died at the early age of forty-six. 

Such, in brief, is the story that this 
biography unfolds. It is one of inher- 
ently great dramatic interest, which is 
in no degree lost in the way Winston 
Churchill tells it. Though dealing in 
the main with only ten years, 1880- 
1890, and though half the book is 
devoted to the momentous years 1885 
and 1886, the work is one of sustained 
interest. As ene reads, one is absorbed 
in the action and reaction of the 
characters, and is carried into the 
midst of the fray, out of which have 
sprung the two present great parties in 
English political life. The author 
deserves great credit for his vivid 
method of presentation, his skill in 
arranging a cumbersome mass of mate- 
rial, his tactful suppression of his own 
opinions, all of which have combined 
to produce a biography of marked inter- 
est, of rare quality, and of great intrin- 
sic historical value. 
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DEAR BELINDA, 

Eight years ago when Miss Fowler 
published ‘‘Isabel Carnaby,’’ many 
prophesied that such brilliance as was 
revealed in that book could not be 
kept up. But since her first book was 
written Miss Fowler has published 
about a book a year, and her wit still 
burns as brightly as ever. Fortunately 
for Miss Fowler, or perhaps more for- 
tunately for her readers, she has all 
along taken for her subject one in 
which there is eternal interest. She 
deals with the affairs of the heart as no 
other living writer can. The affairs of 
love, of marrying and of giving in mar- 
riage, go on year in and year out, and 
Miss Fowler knows this, and is well 
equipped by extraordinary gifts of ob- 
servation and wit to deal with them. 
There is. no great writer who has not 
done the same.. George Eliot and 


Jane Austen, with whom Miss Fowler 
has often justly been compared, both 
owed their success to the same gifts as 


she possesses. Were it not that peo- 
ple fall in love, no publisher could keep 
his office open for a week, and no 
bookseller either. Indirect proof of 
this may now be seen very visibly. 
Short-sighted publishers, finding that 
their warehouses were getting stocked 
with books possessing little or no hu- 
man interest, have now found it nec- 
essary to dispose of their unsalable 
stuff to a public both gullible and 
ignorant. Owing to the weakness of 
English publishers, the book business 
is becoming demoralized by American 
hucksters, and books such as Miss 
Fowler’s are in danger of getting 
shelved, while remainders are being 
bought and sold like coals in a sack. 
It has become the custom nowadays 
for literary journals, with notable ex- 
ceptions, to puff only those books 
which are blatantly advertised in their 
columns. 

But to return to Miss Fowler’s book, 
and the excellent amusement which it 
affords. Sequels may be risky things, 
and very few authors ever succeed in 
writing satisfactory sequels and using 


up the same characterstwice over. ‘‘In 
Subjection,” though not strictly a sequel 
to anything, contains many of the same’ 
characters who played leading parts in 
“Isabel Carnaby.”” We have the witty 
Isabel herself, Paul Seaton, and some 
others. Of Paul Seaton every one will 
remember the description in the earlier 
book. He was ‘‘not handsome, but 
he was quite good-looking enough for 
every-day use, though his temper was 
like a canal bridge, only equal to bear- 
ing the ordinary traffic of the district.’ 
Of Isabel we remember how great an 
authority she was upon love and all 
affaires de ceur, and the keynote of her 
life was well expressed as follows: 
**There is really nothing so admirable 
from an educational point of view as 
the process known as falling in love: 
a Government that makes education 
compulsory ought to insist upon 
every one’s falling in love at-least once 
before he or she is five-and-twenty. I 
should call it passing the Seventh 
Standard.’’ In this new book of Miss 
Fowler’s, Paul Seaton and Isabel are 
married, and Isabel, although she was 
living in an age when domestic misery 
was the fashion, and when happy mar- 
riages were ‘‘as completely out of 
date as crinolines or Paisley shawls,’’ 
nevertheless admired her husband, and 
was ‘‘ otherwise as up-to-date and mod- 
ern as any woman.” Isabel had much 
in common with the old woman who 
said that ‘‘as long as her husband’s 
dinner didn’t disagree with him, she 
didn’t mind how soon there was a 
European war.’’ Paul was one of the 
rare men (or is it rather the husbands 
of the rare women?) who find the con- 
versation of their wives more interest- 
ing than the newspapers. Paul had 


‘some further good qualities: he never 


stroked his wife’s hair after it was 
“‘done’’; he only touched caressingly 
the tip of her ear on such occasions. 
“‘It is merely the fashion nowadays,’’ 
said Isabel with scorn, ‘‘for women to 
pretend that they don’t fear God or 
love their husbands; while, as a matter 
of fact, ninety-nine women out of every 
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hundred do both. We can’t help do- 
ing it: it’s what we were made for.’’ 
To Isabel it was far more interesting to 
hear Paul say that there was a button 
off his shirt than it was to hear ‘‘the 
greatest men of the day hold forth 
upon the most burning questions. But 
that isn’t cleverness, bless you! it’s 
love.’’ As will be judged from the 
title of Miss Fowler’s book, ‘‘In Subjec- 
tion,” it is not a book which will please 
the members of aggressive ladies’ clubs 
who are seeking suffrage. ‘‘It is man’s 
place to rule, and the minute that he 
lays down his sceptre woman snatches 
it up and hits him overthe head with it, 
as he richly deserves. Modern novel- 
ists may know better, but the Apostle 
distinctly stated that the husband is 
the head of the wife, though daily 
newspapers may take a wider view!”’ 
Miss Fowler’s lavishness in epigram 
is such that she can make her most 
stupid characters say amusing things. 
The champion idiot of ‘‘In Subjection ” 
is one Charles Gaythorne, who has little 
outbursts of humor now and then. ‘‘It 


is always a mistake for a fellow to 
marry -a dowdy little woman,”’ said 
Charles, sententiously: ‘‘frumps have 


no staying power.”’ Charles Gay- 
thorne’s mother invariably dressed in 
black, ‘‘thereby showing respect for 
her husband’s memory’’; but her 
broad and ample bosom was as gay as 
any flower garden with the various and 
many-colored ribbons testifying to the 
various virtues she adorned: she wore 
a blue ribbon to show that she was 
temperate, and a white ribbon to show 
that she was chaste; a yellow ribbon 
to show that she was Conservative, and 
a green ribbon to show that she was 
kind; an orange ribbon to show she 
was Protestant, and a purple ribbon 
to show she was truthful; and so on 
through the whole prism of primary, 
secondary, and even tertiary virtues. 
Mrs. Gaythorne had one human 
frailty. It was a passion for presiding 
over public meetings. ‘‘I have just 
been taking the chair at the annual 
meeting of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Church Hymnal among 
the Inhabitants of the Antarctic Cir- 
cle.’’ “‘I shall be glad of my tea,” 


said Mrs. Gaythorne; and a few min- 
utes later she added, ‘‘I never partake 
of this delicious beverage without 
thinking of the teeming millions in 
China who still dwell in outer dark- 
ness.””’ During the month of May 
Mrs. Gaythorne plunged herself into a 
very maelstrom of godly dissipation 
and holy mirth, and was occupied all 
the year round ina real stress of ram- 
pant philanthropy. 

“‘The man who takes his politics 
from his wife may be a good husband, 
but he is not a great politician,” says 
Miss Fowler. As may be expected in 
Miss Fowler’s book, politics takes a 
considerable place. Was it not Isabel 
who once said long ago that “‘calling 
under-secretaries by their Christian 
names seems to me like patting a 
thunderstorm or playing with an earth- 
quake’’? Politics is like marriage; the 
science of the second best. It is no 
good expecting the ideal. People of 
great ambition who aim at the stars 
only succeed in sweeping their own 
chimneys; and the people who set out 
to ascend the Jungfrau only manage to 
get to the top of Notting Hill. The 
first and finest gift fora Prime Minister 
is the solid absence of anything ap- 
proaching brilliancy. The great heart 
of the English people does not love 
brilliant men. Mediocrity rules every- 
where. Human nature rarely trusts 
what it cannot understand, and how 
can a nation, whose blood is beer and 
whose body is roast beef, place confi- 
dence in persiflage or find security in 
epigram? Lord Wrexham (Isabel had 
natrowly missed marrying him at: an 
earlier date) is an ideal Prime Minister, 
because ‘‘he invariably says the obvious 
thing and whenever it is possible—does 
nothing at all.”” The great art of pop-. 
ular instruction is to teach people what 
they already know—just as the secret: 
of successful leadership is to learn how 
to stand absolutely still. ‘‘In politics— 
wherein he was really proficient—Lord 
Wrexham frequently doubted his own 
wisdom; but with regard to farming— 
wherein he was an amateur of the first 
water—he spoke with authority and: 
without hesitation.” 

Isabel has much to say on the sub_ 
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ject of conversation. She had a theory 
that every drawing-room ornament 
should have in it the germ of a conver- 
sation. To this end she had a boom- 
erang hung in a corner of her 
drawing-room. It always promoted 
conversation. People asked how she 
got it, and thus the ball was set rolling. 
For the same reason country people 
have on their chimney-pieces bunches 
of that plant called Honesty. It gives 
them an opportunity of expatiating 
upon that overrated virtue, and of so 
drifting into the universal pleasure of 
telling unpleasant truths to one’s 
friends and neighbors. ‘‘To know 
what one is talking about is one of the 
highest forms of intelligence. There 
is only one form higher—to know what 
other people are talking about.” 
Every woman ought to talk well or to 
look well, though she cannot reason- 
ably expect to do both; but if she 
does neither, she has no place in the 
scheme of social creation, and is only 
fit for domestic uses. It is the women 
who can listen who are the attractive 


women—at any rate, to the opposite 
sex. They may talk as well if they 
like—just enough gracefully to fill up 


the interstices in the conversation 
while the man is preparing his next 
rematk; but above all tlings they 
must be adepts in the art of listening, 
if they wish to belong to that fascinat- 
ing sisterhood who are colloquially 
described as ‘‘men’s women.’’ At a 
large dinner party it is interesting and 
instructive to note the difference be- 
tween the conversation of the men 


whose wives can hear what they are 
saying and the conversation of the 
men whose wives can’t. . 

Miss Fowler’s writings form a bril- 
liant encyclopzdia of every-day ethics. 
To read her novels is much more in- 
spiring than to listen to the lank-haired 
philosophers who frequent the inns 
and outs of Grosvenor Square. She is 
right when she says that when the 
men don’t come home to dinner the 
women don’t get enough to eat. No 
woman can order a proper dinner for 
herself alone; such a course is in direct 
opposition to her purest and most 
feminine instincts. Men. think that 
dinner goes on just the same whether 
they are there or not, but this is not 
so. To a man dinner is the sort of 
thing that must always happen, like 
the sunrise or Christmas Day. But a 
woman loves to evade it if she can. 
Some one once said that an ordinary 
woman's favorite dinner is an egg in 
the drawing-room. All women have a 
passion for something on a tray. To 
the masculine mind, things on trays 
are unsatisfying; but to the feminine 
body they are as the very manna from 
heaven. Bread eaten in secret, re- 
marked a meteoric person in Miss 
Fowler’s book, is the favorite food of 
the normal woman. ‘“‘It is merely 
another proof of her innate distaste for 
everything that is straightforward and 
aboveboard!”’ 

Your friend, 


ARTHUR PENDENYS. 
LONDON, June, 1906. 
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Cram—lInipressions of Ja Architecture. 
By Ralph Adams Cram. Baker, Taylor. 
2.00. 
A most enlightened and sympathetic inter- 
pfetation of a subject concerning which much 
of the world is still in darkness. The 
tadical difference in temper and viewpoint has 
tmade anything like an adequate appreciation 
of Eastern art peculiarly difficult to the 
Western mind. Therefore in setting forth the 
subject with some degree of wholeness and 
peeeeets: in diverting attention from the 
okugawa period, the much-visited shrines of 
Shiba, Nikko, and Neno.to the exquisite 
oe and consummate delicacy of line 
of Horuiji, Yakushiji, Ho-o-do of Byodo-in— 
the. work in the great period between the 
seventh and twelfth centuries; in giving some 
idea of the exquisite and subtle blending of 
mysticism, religion, and try whichin Japan 
po both the buildings and pans 
in this Mr. Cram has done a very real service 
toart. He gives a lucid account of the history 
and development of Japanese architecture, of 
its rightful position as one of the world’s great 
architectures. Aside from the main subject, a 
chapter each is given to Sculpture, Color 
Prints, Minor Arts, Domestic Interiors, which 
are treated with the penetration and intelli- 
gence characteristic of the book. For its 
perspective, its subtlety and penetration, its 
Suggestiveness, the book will be of value to 
the elect, and its clearness and simplicity of 
statement make it of interest also to the 
non-elect. Mr. Cram’s English, moreover, is 
of excellent flavor. 


Witt—How to Look at Pictures. By Robert 
‘Clermont Witt. Putnam. $1.40. 


Several ee books dealing with the general 
subject of looking at pictures have been pub- 
lished within the last year, but none of these 
has the breadth of scope of this admirable 
book by Mr. Witt. This is not intended for 
persons with absolutely no knowledge of 
pooner or even entire ignoranceof paintings, 

uit for those benighted individuals who have 
an earnest desire to appreciate pictures which 
they know to be worthy of admiration, but 
have not the requisite understanding of what 
the word picture means. Mr. Witt tells in 
this series of essays what one should expect of 
a picture and many general facts as to schools 
and kinds of paintings, drawing, color, com- 
position, and so forth. While his book isin a 
sense elementary it is not puerile; and although 
it is not too deep for the novice, one who has 
some knowledge and love of pictures will also 
find enjoyment in the information so delight- 
fully given. Mr. Witt’s views of art are sound 
and frte from prejudice; he admires the best 
in all schools. The volume contains many 
plates of famous paintings which illustrate the 
author’s meaning. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Alger—Moral Overstrain. By George W. 
Alger. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.00. ; 

These essays are distinguished by the author’ 

essentially sane attitude toward the various 
aspects of American social and political life 
which he takes for his theme. Several of the 
papers have already aroused considerable dis- 
cussion from readers of the Aiflantic, in which 
they appeared, notably ‘“‘ Unpunished Commer- 
cial Crime’”’ and ‘‘The Literature of Exposure.” 
In the former Mr. Alger considers hilosoph- 
ically what he calls the “curious dislike’’ of 
the’ American public to ‘‘punish severely 
criminals of good social standing who have 
respectable friends.’’ The time has come, he 
says, to distinguish ‘‘before the-eyes of all 
men between the finance which is finance and 
the finance which is crime.”” Mr. Alger’s way 
of dealing with the problems discussed by him 
in these able and soundly written essays forms 
a refreshing contrast to the lurid methods of 
the professional ‘‘muck-raker.’’ In the flood 
of, to say the least, ill-judged revelation with 
which the magazines are being flooded at the 
present time such calm reviews as these are 
of the greatest benefit as a needed antidote. 


Anonymous—The Secret Life. By a Heretic. 
Lane. $1.50 net. 


Well does the author of these brilliant but 
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somewhat wayward views of life and literature 
call herself a ‘‘heretic.”” In many respects she 
seems to differ from the established theo 
from sheer love of being ‘‘contrary.’’ Yet it 
would be easy to misunderstand her. It must 
not be imagined that this is a writer of the 
Mary McLane type. On the contrary she is a 
woman of strong faith in the efficacy of moral 
laws and in the need for the sacrifice of 
individual happiness for that of the many. 
There is some ground for her assertion that 
people often say that a statement is cynical 
merely because it is true. And however much 
we may differ from her expressions of opinion, 
their frankness and sincerity combined with 
the author’s genuine culture and love for 
literature and art in all forms make them 
worth reading. 


Benson—From a College Window. By Arthur 
Christopher Benson. Putnam. $1.25. 
Somewhat similar in style to ‘‘The Upton 
Letters’”” yet even more serious than that 
thoughtful and delightful volume is this book 
into which the author says expressly that he 
has put his deepest convictions as to the 
meaning of life. Mr. Benson believes before 
all else in sincerity; he despises all posing, all 
attempt to seem in the Jeast other than one’s 
self. He may be a or wrong; he is inev- 
itably honest. Unfortunately sincerity does 
not always carry with it that sense of humor 
which Mr. Benson so pre-eminently possesses 
and which adds so greatly to the charm of his 
style and to the expression of his meaning. 

e combination of sincerity, humor, and ~ 
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sound judgment makes these essays well worth 
reading not once but several times. Their 
range is wide, but in each subject the author 
has something to say which is to the point. 
It is not needful to agree with him in every- 
thing in order to appreciate the dignity and 
kindliness of his point of view. in “Art,” 
‘‘Religion,” ‘‘Education,’’ and many kindred 
themes, not all so deep or so comprehensive, 
Mr. Benson has opinions in the main singularly 
wise and reasonable. This is not a volume to 
be read carelessly or casually. The high plane 
from which it is written demands that it shall 
be received in the same spirit of openness to 
conviction which the author deems to be 
necessary—a state of mind not to be confused 
with the shallow breadth incapable of any 
real belief. 


Lamb—tThe Letters of Charles Lamb. Scrib- 
ner. Imp. $1.25 net. 


Another of the dainty ‘“‘Caxton Thin Paper 
Editions,” containing 273 letters in 466 pages 
of a pocketable volume half an inch thick, 
appropriately clad in flexible lambskin. 


Smith—In Quest of Light. By Goldwin Smith. 
Macmillan. $1.00 net. 


Brief papers (reprinted from periodicals) on 
questions concerning religious and ethical 
subjects that are at present exciting so wide 
po deep an interest among all thoughtful 

ple—the immortality of the soul, the value 
and authority,of religion, the relations of 
dogma and Christianity, biblical criticism, 
theories of life, telepathy, materialism, doubt 
and its fruits and remedy, etc.—all. sym- 
pathetically considered. by one himself in 
quest of light. 


Stevenson—Letters from Samoa, 1891-1895. 
By Mrs. M. I. Stevenson. Edited by 
arie C. Balfour. Scribner. Imp. 


The second and last instalment of these letters 
written by the mother of Stevenson during 
her journeys to Samoa and her life in his 
household there up to her return home after 
his death. All lovers of the man will be inter- 
ested in them from their connection with the 
last years of his life, and no less for their - 
sonal charm and wit combined with poo =a 
common-sense. They show that mother oan 
son were in many respects alike—in their 

tience and fortitude in suffering as well as 
in their intellectual qualities and tastes. 


Vincent—American Literary 


Masters. By 
Leon H. Houghton, Mifflin. 


$2.00. 


‘‘American Literary Masters ” is primarily a 
text-book. The volume contains nineteen 
chapters, covering the life and works of as 
many writers, the period being from 1809 to 
1860. Washi nm Irving is the first writer 
considered, and Walt Whitman the last. Mr. 
Vincent is clear, concise, and definite, with- 
out being dry. He writes in a pleasant and 
informal way and the volume has more of 
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interest and charm than generally falls to the 
lot of a text-book. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


bell—The Collected Poems of Wilfrid 
bell, Revell. 

The ‘‘Collected Poems of Wilfrid Campbell’’ is 
a book that comes, as it were, with the im- 
primatur of that powerful Mzcenas of solid 
Philistia,—Mr. Andrew Carnegie; for we are 
told in a note by .Mr. Campbell’s publisher 
that Mr. Carnegie has expressed ‘‘very prac- 
tically” his appreciation of this t’s work 
‘‘by ordering a special edition of five hundred 
copies to be distributed immediately upon 
publication among the libraries his munifi- 
cence has founded throughout the English- 
speaking world.”’ This is a splendid and 
indubitable mark of favor on the part of Mr. 
Campbell’s patron. Mr. Campbell has cele- 
brated ‘‘ The Discoverers”’ (‘‘Sebastian Cabot ” 
et al.) in extended panegyric,—blank verse 
or rhyme, as the case may be: Mr. Keats, we 
remember, has but four lines on ‘‘The Dis- 
coverers’’; but such is the glorious magic of 
those four lines that, for all time, it is ‘‘stout 
Cortez’ whom we see, ‘‘Silent upon a k in 
Darien,”—not Balboa; and this embalmed 
error of a young right-genius is to us a “‘joy 
forever.’’ But these are not the days of Keats 
and The Quarterly—but,rather,the days of Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr. Campbell, poet of the ‘‘ Vaster 
Britain’: apropos of which latter ‘‘Grand 
Division”’ (in this portioning off of the earth) 
we find a rather spirited apostrophe ‘‘To the 
United States”: though the gorge of our 
emblematic bird may somewhat rise at the 
t’s easy-going notion of inclusiveness, as 
indicated in the collocation, ‘‘ Vaster Britain.”’ 


MacManus—Woman of Seven Sorrows. By 
Seumas MacManus. Gill. Dublin. 


It is not quite clear, to our minds, why Mr. 
Seumas MacManus in his metrical drama, 
**Woman of Seven Sorrows,’’ has chosen to 
discard the system of capitalization and the 
arrangement into conventional lines which are 
usually taken to indicate a metrical com- 
position. But though his muse has cast away 
such insignia, she preserves her wonted 
dignity, pathos, and melody. Under the guise 
of Shiela of the Sorrows, once the Shiela of the 
Glories, and, now, alternately addressed by 
Memory and by Hope, Mr. MacManus presents 
the genius of his native land—or, in other 
words, Ireland herself, of whom her sons and 
daughters, forced by hard conditions at home, 
one by one, take leave, in quest of gold, fame, 
and honor, awaiting over seas. ut, event- 
ually, the young children, and the faithful 
artisans and laborers who remain behind, 
‘rally around the ‘‘Woman of Sorrows”; and 
receive her maternal blessing, as witness: 

Shiela—‘‘In lands and ogee ~ Sees 
a day—you ’re ve r; but ric yond a 
ont Ps in those that last forever. Your 
coat is old and faded, but clothes a shining 
soul—is shabby and poor, but yet the heart 
it hides could not be purchased with the gold 
of Spain.” 
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Mitchell—Pearl. By S. Weir 
Century. $1.00. 

Dr. Mitchell has done over into English verse 
this poem by an unknown medizval writer. 
Whether it is a lament over a real grief, or an 
allegory based upon an imagined grief, is still 
a matter of dispute among scholars. Dr. 
Mitchell himself, regarding it from the poetic 
tather than the scholarly view-point, holds 
the belief that it is ‘‘surely the honest gift of 
a personal sorrow to the sorrow of all the after- 
years.” In itself the dreamy mysticism of the 
fourteenth century does not make any very 
strong appeal to the modern reader, but in his 
really delightful translation Dr. Mitchell has 
done all that is possible to give the poem 
a place in the poetry-lover’s affections. 


Salmon—A Book of Verses. By Arthur L. 

Salmon. Blackwood. London. 

More than once, in our glimpses taken of con- 
temporaneous verse, have we found occasion to 
remark what we may characterize as the 
psychical signs of ioe times—the ‘‘sub- 
conscious” soul of the poet, troubled, like an 
inland stream, by the setting in of the ocean 
tide of the Unknown. And the Miltonic con- 
jecture half-broached in the couplet about 
‘*Forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear,” 
pervades much modern verse where that 
verse has the philosophic or religious bent. 
Is there not another life—another world coex- 
tensive, coinstantaneous we might say,—with 
this world and with our momentary appre- 
hension of this world? In Mr. Imon’s 
“Book of Verses’”’ we find several poems 
significant of this phase of welt-geist presag- 
ings,—poems which may remind the reader 
of that remarkable book, ‘‘The Story of My 
Heart,’’ by the late Richard Jefferies. ‘‘ The 
Eternal Now,”’ for instance, shows Mr. Salmon 
to have touched a keynote similar to that of 
the dead nature-lover who so suspected ‘‘ more 
bores than are dreamt of in your phil- 
osophy.”’ 


Mitchell. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Baillie—Josiah Warren, the First American 
Anarchist. By William Baillie. Small, 
Maynard. © : 
A sociological study of a man whose bio h 
has not before been written, an 2 Aa age ar 
to attention appears to be chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, from the fact mentioned in the title 
that he was the first of his line in this country, 
his career having been included in the earlier 
half of the last century. 


Chesterton and Nicoll— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
By G. K. Chesterton and W. R. Nicoll. 
Pott. 50 cents. 

A new edition of a little monograph which has 

met with popular favor that is likely to be 

enhanced by this neat reprint. 

Dickinson—A Patriot’s Mistake: be Per- 
sonal Recollections of the Parnell Family. 
BY a Daughter of the House (Emily 

onroe Dicki ). Lane. Imp. 


A narrative of most pathetie interest, the 


inspiration of which is well stated in the 
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opening sentences of the preface: ‘“‘My object 
in writing these pages was to trace some of the 
principal events which would gratify the 
natural desire of the reading public to know 
something, from a personal source, of a family 
that had become so famous, some of whom 
were so tragically unfortunate in the issues of 
their lives. I have desired, too, to lift, to some 
extent, the veil of proud reserve that wrapt a 
— as brave and impenetrable as ever faced 
the fierce struggles, the stress, and shipwreck 
of political life.” 

n Irish journalist has said with truth that 
the Parnells were ‘‘the most tragic family he 
had ever heard of.’’ The history of the great 
patriot Charles Stewart Parnell is too well 
known to need any comment here; but many 
others of the family, though not always 
through fault or sin of their own, met with 
misfortune and premature death: The entire 
story is peculiarly sad, but the fearful ‘‘mis- 
take” of Charles, with the shame and disgrace 
that followed hard upon it, overshadows all 
the other painful chapters in the record. As 
the writer says, the result ‘‘was fraught with 
pain to those who had, in spite of appearances 
so greatly against him, believed in his inno- 
cence to the last ’’—and no less.so to those who 
lamented that they could not share that belief. 


Holt—The Life Stories of Undistinguished 
Americans. Edited by Hamilton Holt. 
Pott. $1.50. 

The Independent has published from time to 

time within the past four years brief anony- 

mous antobiographies of men and women who 
usually live and die mute and inglorious. 

Gathered into a volume, these stories have 

considerable sociological interest. They are 

vouched for as true, and there is certainly no 
internal cvidence that they have been touched 
up for artistic effect. A Swedish farmer, an 

Italian boot-black, a Greek peddler, a French 

dressmaker, a Japanese servant—these are 

rsons who, unlike Canning’s Needy Knife- 

rinder, have stories to tell the listening 
philanthropist. The farmer’s wife and the 
itinerant minister come from a higher social 
plane, but are perhaps no happier. At all 
events, the reader is perfectly free to draw his 
own conclusions. The book is not less enter- 
taining than curious. 


Hawtrey—tThe Life of Saint Mary Magdalen. 
Translated from the Italian by Valentina 
Hawtrey, with anIntroduction by Vernon 
Lee. Lane. 


The fact that this book by an unknown Italian 
author of the fourteenth century has already 
reached a second edition in this excellent 
English version is a sufficient testimony to its 
exceptional merit. That after the lapse of so 
many centuries this little novel based on the 
history of the Magdalen and the relations of 
— with the family of Lazarus (whose sister 
ary the author identifies with the Magdalen) 
should, in this diluvian age of sensational 
fictiun, meet with such a reception in a foreign 
land and dress, is something quite unique and 
amazing; but it seems less surprising when one _ 
reads the book. All efforts to ver its 
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probable authorship have been fruitless; but 
we can imagine the astonishment of the good 
Franciscan if he could know of this resuscita- 
tion of his pious tribute to the sainted heroine 
in these latter days. 


FICTION 


Beerbohm—The Happy Hypocrite. By Max 
- Beerbohm. Lane. 75 cents net. 

The authorship of this ‘‘fairy tale for tired 
men” isa sufficient guarantee of its cleverness. 
It is in truth a rather charming little parabie 
that Mr. Beerbohm has written, and the truth 
of its meaning will hardly be denied by those 
who have ever tried, as did Lord George in 
the story, to force themselves into the sem- 
blance of a virtue which they fear they may 
never possess. Certainly the attempt cannot 
fail to r some fruit, even if not in all cases 
does it produce such remarkable results as in 
that of the hero of this fantastic sketch. 


Brainerd—In Vanity Fair. By Eleanor Hoyt 
Brainerd. Moffat, Yard. $1.50 net. 
Brisk and amusing sketches of the lighter side 
of Parisian life and especially of feminine 
Parisian life are to be found in this volume by 
the author of ‘‘The Misdemeanors of Nancy.” 
Mrs. Brainerd does not pretend to have 
sounded the subtler phases of the Parisienne, 
but she has assuredly described her taste in 
chiffons with skill and discrimination. The 
American woman with unlimited means who 
intends to visit Paris for the acquisition of a 
wardrobe will do well to read these hints as 
to the right dressmakers and milliners to visit 
in order to emulate as far as possible the exam- 
le of the perfectly _ Parisian. The 

Soule is well illustrated. 


Grant—The Law Breakers. By Robert Grant. 
Scribner. $1.25. . 
De te fabula narratur. Each of these stories 
contains a moral which the reader may apply 
to himself—a moral which might have Been 
illustrated at greater length were Judge Grant 


as chary of ideas and prodigal of words as 
some of his contemporaries. The point he 
makes in every case is that the respectable law 
breakers apply one standard to themselves 
and another to their neighbors. George 
Colfax, who reads the Nation and gives a dollar 
a year to the cause of Civil Service Reform, is 
an excellent example of this double standard. 
The episode of the reporter who is sent to 
‘‘do” a fashionable wedding puts a similar 
roblem with equal cogency. ‘‘The Law 
Breakers” is a distinctly stimulating book. 


Green—The Woman in the Alcove. By Anna 
Katherine Green. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 


The mere announcement of a story by this 
author is a sufficient indication of its nature. 
Mrs. Rohilfs found her métter in ‘‘The Leaven- 
worth Case,”’ and she has wisely stuck to it 
ever since. It would be difficult to decide 
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whether ‘‘The Woman in the Alcove”’ is above 
or below her average. The prosperity of a 
*“‘detective”’ story lies in the mind of him who 
reads it. The mystery is well preserved in 
this case, and perhaps that is all a not too 
critical audience demands. 


Harraden—The Scholar’s Daughter. By Beat- 
rice Harraden. Dodd, Mead. §$1.50. 
Miss Harraden’s new story isa pretty, piquant 
tale of a Tudor house, a savant, his dictionary, 
and his daughter,—also, incidentally, his 
erring wife, of whose existence her child is 
unaware. The book is amusing reading for an 

idle hour. 


Henry—The Four Million. By .O. Henry. 
echoes. $1.00. 
These sketches of New York life are among 
the best things of the kind put forth in many a 
day. The author, like all true humorists, has 
a gift of pathos, but his touch is generally light. 
He takes us into out-of-the-way corners and 
among bizarre characters. But the essential 
truth of his portraitures may be recognized 
among the pardonable exaggerations of his 
method. They are exicubsted to interest all 
who know New York and many who do not. 


Howells and Alden—Under the Sunset. (Har- 

r’s Novelettes.) Edited by William 

Tees Howells and Henry Mills Alden. 
Harper. $1.00. 


This is the second of a series of short stories by 
American writers. Each volume is to be made 
up of variations on a central theme. The name 
of this volume suggests the nature of the 
theme. All the tales deal with Western 
frontier life in its various aspects. Naturally 
they differ somewhat in merit. Perhaps Mr. 
Janvier’s and Mrs. Peattie’s contributions are 
the best. 


Schauffler—Where Speech Ends. A Music 
Maker’s Romance. By Robert Haven 
Schauffler. Moffat, Yard. $1.50. 

The musical novel has often been attempted, 
but how often has it been successful? Readers 
to-day look coldly upon the popularity of 
‘*Charles Anchester ’ and some of ‘‘ The First 
Violin”’; the root of the matter is not in them. 
Nor can it honestly be said that Mr. Schauffler 
has given us a very satisfactory analysis of 
the musical tem ment. The introduction 
of Peter Morris into ‘“‘ Wolfgang’s Orchestra” 
—suggested, apparently, by the organization 
of which the late Theodore Thomas was long 
the head—is not accomplished with convincing 
vraisemblance; and the characters and their 
doings throughout the — remain rather 
shadowy. There is more or less musical talk 
in Mr. uffler’s pages; but before the end 
is reached no one cares very much what be- 
comes of Peter, or whether the Little Mother 
marries Franz Hartmann. 
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Dick Pentreath. By Katherine Ty- 
nan. McClurg. $1.50. ; 
The poorer type of English novel is exemplified 
in ae tandcrenh tale ef the course of true but 
rather wishy-washy love. Miss Tynan has 
written much better stories than this. Every- 
thing about the novel is slip-shod. The Eng- 
lish is careless; the plot does not even make a 
pretence of hanging together; the characters 
do and say illogical things. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why Dick should marry the 
impossible Blowsabella whom he selects to 
fill the place of the priggish Dorothea. The 
rapidity with which a fondness for the flowing 
bowl undermines her mind and body only 
forms one absurdity in a book which abounds 
in similar arbitrary arrangements. It is a 
ity that Miss Tynan cannot stick to the 
Fittle Irish sketches by which she has won 
friends. 


Vesey—The Castle of Lies. By Arthur Henry 
esey. Appleton. $1.50. 
Apparently the romance dealing with im- 
ssible complications among the royal 
amilies of Europe still holds its own, for here 
is one founded on the late excitements in 
Servia. The whole thing is a tissue of glarin 
improbabilities strung together with no regar 
for sequence. The chief adventurer, by whom 
the chronicle of intrigue is supposed to be 
related, is branded as a coward owing to an 
unfortunate accident. He determines to re- 
move the stigma from his name and succeeds 
in doing so to the satisfaction of the girl of 
his heart but not at all to the satisfaction 
of any person who still retains some ves- 
tiges of common-sense at the end of the last 
chapter. 


Webster—The Wheat Princess. By Jean 
Webster. Century Co. $1.50. 
The scene of Miss Webster’s second book is 
Italy, among a group of Americans, of whom 
one is the daughter of a millionafwe. His 
cornering of the wheat market and its effect 
upon the Italian peasantry is the main motive 
of the story, which is told in a straightfor- 
ward manner, with a sure touch. The con- 
versations are realistic, and the characters 
individual. — ‘ 
Woodcock-Savage—A Lady in Waiting.. By 
Charles Woodcock - Savage. Appleton. 


$1.50. 
A story of the French Revolution, eg wig 


to be the diary of Julie de Chesnil, lady in 
waiting of Queen Marie Antoinette. In the 
course of the tale the heroine comes to this 
peg and spends some time with President 
and Mrs. Washington at Mount Vernon. 
Much familiar historical material is worked 
into the plot, but the style is good. The 
romance is of a trite but always popular 
variety. 


Yulee—The Awakening. By C. Wickliffe 
Yulee. Neale Pub. Co. 

The scene of this story is laid in Washington 

and the hero is a young Englishman ro am 

“awakening” is described by one who evi- 

dently is thoroughly familiar with Washington 
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life. Senators and other politicians appear, 
as well as women, “smart” and simple (in 
its nicest sense), and there are many bright 
conversations that yet seem natural. 


HISTORY 


Leroy-Beaulieu—The United States in the 
wentieth Century. By Pierre Leroy- 
Beaulieu. Translated by H. Addington 
Bruce. Funk & Wagnalls. 
This work by a young Frenchman, a member 
of a distinguished family of publici$ts, was 
designed to put before his fellow-citizens of 
France a compact summary of the present 
economic resources of the United States, with 
some tentative conjectures as to the effect of 
these resources on the future of Europe and 
of the world asa whole. It is pleasing reading 
for an American, for M. Leroy-Beaulieu is as 
optimistic as is a Wall Street promoter, and 
is a firm believer of the doctrine universall 
current on the exchange that this is a ‘‘bull- 
country.” He is unquestionably correct in 
his optimism, but one expects from the trained 
investigator greater powers of discrimination, 
and ability to look beneath the surface. M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu does not go behind the figures 
of the last census and his analysis is no more 
profound than that heard in a smoking-room 
after dinner. What he has done is merely 
to put the results of the last census in readable 
shape, and there are many both here and in 
France who will be grateful to him for this. 
But many others are more interested in the 
less apparent, but more vital factors. We 
know that eighty millions of people can pro- 
duce more than forty millions, but we would 
like to know more about comparative cost 
of | penoreenm comparative efficiency of labor, 
and comparative standard of living in the dif- 
ferent industrial countries of the world. A 
knowledge of these alone would enable us to 
foretell the future with any degree of certainty. 


Shuckburgh—Greece. From the Coming of the 
Hellenes to A.D. 14. By E. S. Shuck- 
burgh. (Story of the Nations.) Putnam. 
$1.35 net. 


The difficulty of Dr. Shuckburgh’s task en- 
hances the credit of his achievement. The 
story of Greece cannot be told in simple 
chronological order. The Greeks ‘‘were a 
race rather than a nation,’’ and the unity 
of the narrative is internal rather than ex- 
ternal. At no time, except during the supre- 
macy of Athens after the Persian wars, could 
any single state be regarded as having the 
undisputed headship. This particularism made 
Greece, despite the high character of its 
civilization, a comparatively easy conquest 
for the practical genius of Rome. But every 
people has its work to do in the world in 
its own way. The contribution of Greece 
to after ages was its art. Dr. Shuckburgh 
rightly emphasizes this aspect of his subject, 
treating the poets, dramatists, sculptors, his- 
torians, in their time and place, and addin: 

a chapter to summarize the intellectual an 

artistic achievements of the race in their 
entirety. But the remarkable feature of the 
book is its comprehensive brevity. To deal 
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with Grecian history for so long a period in a 
volume of moderate compass, and to deal 
with it adequately, is a real achievement. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Curtis—Nature and Health. By Edward 
Curtis, A.M., M.D. Holt. $1.25. 
Sensible advice as to the best means to pre- 
serve good health, without faddism, may be 
found in Dr. Curtis’s yon any J written volume. 
The author urges the need for plenty of fresh 
air but he does not counsel us to sleep with all 
our windows wide open in mid-winter. His 
doctrine is temperance in all things. This 

is a particularly excellent manual. 
Freer—The Philippine Experiences of au 
American Teacher. By William B. Freer. 
Scribner. $1.50 net. 
This is a narrative of three years of teaching 
and travel in the Philippines, and bears on 
its face ample evidence of being accurate and 
impartial. It is particularly interesting for 
the light it throws on many phases of life and 
character not noticed to any extent in other 
books; and the testimony it furnishes of the 
real progress of American educational work 
in the islands is extremely gratifying. At the 
same time the author is not at all optimistic 
in regard to any sy advance in the prepara- 
tion of the natives for self-government, though 
he sees no reason to doubt that this may 
eventually come about. The book is illus- 
trated with reproductions of photographs of 
scenery and life. 


Hardy—What Men Like in Women. By E. 
. Hardy. Dillingham Co. $1.00. 

The tone of the Reverend Mr. Hardy’s last 
production (which will undoubtedly add to 
the ‘‘nearly a million copies” of his books 
that have been sold) is what would be ex- 
peceet from a man who declares in print that 

is club is his ‘‘wife’s tea table.” The book 


is gossipy, superficial, and sensational, with 
yellowish journalistic headings, such as ‘‘ How 
the Kaiser met his wife,” ‘‘ Love at first sight,” 
‘*What do lovers say to each other?” ‘‘She’s 
always scolding me,” and ‘‘ Why is a husband 


like dough?’’ Only one of the twelve chapters 
really explains what men like in women, but 
the entire book is most readable in the same 
sense as the Ladies Home Journal. Out of 
the serious often cometh forth humor. The 
wheat is in about the same proportion to the 
pasar ag history is to fiction in an historical 
novel. 


Harris and Bean—The Basses, Fresh Water 
and Marine, By William C. Harris and 
Tarleton Bean. Edited and Illustrated 
by Louis-Rhead. Stokes. $3.50 net. 

This is a volume which will please fishermen as 

well as interest the unprofessional reader. It 

1s attractive to the eye, despite a certain hard- 
ness in Mr. Rhead’s style and the crudeness 
of some of the colored iflustrations. The text 
is supplied by enthusiasts. It gives technical 
information as well as anecdotes of nal 
experiences. If any important facts about the 
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bass have been overlooked it would be difficult 
to specify what they are. 


Higgins—Humaniculture. 
_ gins. Stokes. $1.50. 
Prolonged mastication is to be the means of 
reforming the world, morally, physically, and 
intellectually, according to the enthusiastic 
author of this treatise. Mr. Higgins believes 
that if every.one could be converted to 
‘*Fletcherism” the world would be a different 
lace. To do him justice there is more truth 
in his theories than in some others with which 
a long-suffering public has been inflicted. 


By Hubert Hig- 


Laughlin—The Complete Hostess. By Clara 
E. Laughlin. Keetaen: $1.25. 

Not only manners but morals are discussed in 
this manual of decorum. The writer con- 
demns prizes for bridge and too expensive 
gowns for bridesmaids. Although the vol- 
ume has a highly moral tone, in certain 
points of good form Miss Laughlin’s advice 
seems doubtful. The advocacy of a ‘‘per- 
manent tea-table in the living-room” cannot 
be considered wise, for example. Other small 
features of the book are open to objection, 
but as a whole it contains many hints for the 
inexperienced hostess, both as to feeding and 
amusing her guests. There are chapters on 
‘‘Formal Entertaining, ’’ ‘‘Outdoor Entertain- 
ments,” ‘‘Children’s Parties,.” and many other 
departments of ee The chapter on 
weddings is likely to be helpful to a bride 
who has little experience of the world. 


McMahan—With Shelley in Italy. By Anna 

B. McMahan. McClurg. $1.40 net. 
A selection of the poems and letters of Shelley, 
pertaining to his life in Italy from 1818 to 
1822, with sixty full-page illustrations from 
photographs of localities, works of art, etc., 
canal with the poet, all most admirably 
executed. The book will delight lovers of 
Shelley and of Italy alike. 


Miller—The Building of the City Beautiful. 
By Joaquin Miller. Brandt. $1.50 net. 
A strange rhapsody of mingled prose and verse. 
It concerns an attempt to realize ‘‘ heaven 
on earth,” and like most such attempts is 
etical rather than practical. Many years 
a passed since the author came out of the 
West as a poet, but in essentials his style 
remains the same. 


Osler—Counsels and Ideals from the em 
of William Osler. Edited by C. N. B. 
Camac. Houghton, Mifflin. 

This little volume contains extracts from the 

lectures and addresses of the well-known 

physician, William Osler. It will appeal 
especially to the medical profession, though 
not exclusively so, as ‘hig ta purely 
technical has been omitted. There is a good 
deal of repetition in the excerpts, despite the 

moderate size of the volume. It is not a 

book to read through from cover to cover 

at one sitting, for such detached thoughts 
have an irritating effect; yet taking it up at 
odd moments one is apt to gain some co’ 
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of wisdom. The volume naturally contains 
the authoritative version of la crise de 
quaranteans, whose preservation by the press, 
through a sttange Put not infrequent irony, 
brought Osler more into the public eye than 
years of meritorious scientific work. 


Twain—Men and Things. By Mark Twain. 
Harper. $1.50. 

No one could edit a “Library of American 
Humor”’ with better grace than Mark Twain, 
who has had so large a share in extending 
the world’s appreciation of it. Yet there is 
one drawback; due modesty requires an 
editor not to monopolize attention for himself. 
There are a few things here from his own hand, 
however, and many things from his brothers 
in humor, selected with catholic though dis- 
criminating tact. Unquestionably this vol- 
ume is one calculated to win many readers; 
and it is a promise of good things to follow 
as well, 


Zimmern—Old Tales from Rome. 
Zimmern. McClurg. 
The tales are retold, with apt regard for the 
capacities and tastes of juvenile readers, from 
the works of Virgil, Livy, and Ovid. They 
include the story of Aineas and his companions 
from the fall of Troy to the founding of 
Lavinium after his long wanderings; the early 
history of Rome, legendary and authentic, 
from its beginning to the expulsion of the 
kings; and mythological tales that are Latin 


By Alice 


in spirit and treatment, though not of Roman _ 


origin—like those of Proserpina, Orpheus, Acis 
pa Galatea, Narcissus and Echo, Pyramus 
and Thisbe, etc. 
trated, including twenty-one full-page pictures. 


The book is copiously illus- 


TRAVEL 


Lyman—Hawaiian Yesterdays. By Henry M. 
Lyman, M.D. McClurg. 
Much has been written about recent life and 
history in the Hawaiian Islands, but very 
little (at least in our generation) concerning 
their ‘‘yesterdays,” or the missionary ex- 
plorations and experiences of the early part 
of a last centu rn: eur — en have 
ic pictures of that peri rom the pen 
ates os was born rn in 1835, opeut his 
boyhood and youth and much of iis after life 
in the islands, and is familiar with all the 
changes in their history down to the present 
time. It will be equally interesting to people 
there‘and in this country. 


Millard—The New Far East. By Thomas F. 
Millard. Scribner. $1.50 net. 


The record of a careful and thorough study of 
the new position gained by Japan, and her 
influenc: upon the solution of the ‘‘far-eastern 
problem”’; with special reference to its bearing 
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upon American interests and Chinese proba 
bilities. It is no hurried examination of these 
important questions, the material having been 
gathered in the course of six years, during 
which the author visited all the localities 
affected by recent events, in which, moreover, 
he was at once an observer and a participant. 
He appears throughout to write with judicial 
freedom from partisanship, and aims to fortify 
his conclusions by a fair statement of what can 
be said on both sides of controverted questions. 
The appendixes give the text of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty of alliance, the Russo-Japan- 
ese peace treaty, and the Japan-Korea 
agreement. 


Pepper—Panama to Patagonia. By Charles 
M. Pepper. McClurg’ $2.50 net. 

In this handsome volume the author, who is 
a member of the Permanent Pan-American 
Railway Committee discusses the probable 
effect of the Isthmian Canal on the western 
countries of South America, with much valua- 
ble and interesting information concernin 
those countries, which are less known to Nort: 
Americans in general than they ought to be. 
On tnis account, while the author has strong 
faith that the canal will promote not onl 
their industrial development but also their 
political stability, he appears to recognize 
the fact that his personal belief will not count 
for much without evidence and argument. 
This he furnishes in abundance, while frankly 
admitting that, on the face of it, he has a hard 
case to make out. ‘ He fears, indeed, that he 
may offend his South American friends by the 
bluntness of some of the views he expresses; 
but they cannot fail to forgive him for this 
when they see how optimistic he is concerning 
the promise of the future. The book is timely, 
well written, and copiously equipped with 
maps and illustrations. 


Singleton—Holland, Described by Famous 
Writers. Edited by Esther Singleton. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.60 net. 


Miss Singleton’s happy idea of describing 
foreign lands by well-selected matter from a 
*variety of noted authors, combined with an 
abundance of good pictorial illustrations, is 
already familiar to a host of tourists and 
stay-at-home travellers by many successful 
volumes. It is obviously better = the con- 
tinuous record of any single visitor or observer, 
who is rarely many-sided or versatile enough 
to understand and appreciate ectly all 
the varied phases of scenery, life, and art 
in a foreign sor It gives us expert descrip- 
tion and criticism of each and all of these, 
instead of what at best is likely to be only a 
modified guide-book, and it is therefore an 
admirable supplement to all the guide-books 


(For list of books received see third page following.) 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 








Reminiscences of Bishops 
3 and Archbishops 


By HENRY CODMAN POTTER, Bishop of New York. 
Svo, with 13 Portraits in Photogravure. 

As Secretary of the House of Bishops, and during his long- episcopate, Bishop Potter 
has been the associate and friend of a group of singularly interesting men. In his 
own easy and graceful manner he has recorded illuminating anecdotes and experi- 
ences connected with famous bishops. These reminiscences are very human and 
personal and reveal the men themselves under their vestments. Bishop Potter has 
done more than write a charming book; he has performed a genuine service in pre- 
serving these intimate memories of distinguished prelates, and some of the memoirs 
which his readers will find most precious concern himself. — 





From a College Window 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, Net, $1.25. 


A collection of familiar essays in which the reader is brought under the spell of a 
singularly interesting and attractive  airgaee © The book is a frank outpourin 
of the author’s intimate thoughts, a frank expression of what he prizes in life, an 
what he expects from life. Mr. Benson’s papers are characterized by the intimacy 
of self-revelation, the allusiveness, and sense of overflow that belong to the familiar 
essay at its best. 





The Upton Letters 


eee Re hy 
Crown vo. Net, $1.25. 


The Upton Letters has by its charm and distinction of style, its acute reflections 
upon books and life, and its tone of cultured amenity won at once the praise of the 
judicious, and is meeting with a steadily increasing appreciation. 
‘A piece of real literature of the highest order, beautiful and fragrant. To 
review the book adequately is impossible. . . . It is in truth a precious thing.’’ 
Week's Survey. 
‘‘A book that we have read and reread if only for the sake of its delicious flavor. 
There has been nothing so good of its kind since the Zichingham Letters. The 
letters are beautiful, quiet, and wise, dealing with deep things in a dignified way.’’ 
: Christian Register. 
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ACTIVE SUMMER EXERCISE 


equires frequent washing of many gowns—Don't wear 
them out by destructive rubbing with soap and wash-board 


PEARLINE 


does more than soap candomWITHOU T RUBBING 


t's why the most delicate. wash fabrics last twice 


ECM else when . 


fearline Does the Washing 


4th—« The soldier seeking reputation at the 
cannon’s mouth.” 

On the march, in the tent, in the hospital 
and on shipboard Horlick’s Malted Milk has 
proved unequaled for tissue-building and 
restoring strength. A delightful, recupera- 
tive drink for the invalid and aged, the sick, 
wounded, and convalescent. 


Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary dairies, 
the extract of the malted cereals 


In Lunch Tablet form also. A healthy we poses 
tion, ard a ge 9-9 lunch for professional and 
busy people. At all druggists. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also booklet, 
giving valuable recipes, sent free if mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Cq., 
Racine, Wis,, U. 8. A. 
London, Montreal, 
England, Canada, 





Books Received 


7D paishoe: d he f book 
ubdiishers are requested to oe ti prices 7) S with 
editorial copies, eee will be impossible to supply 
them in thts deparimen 


ART. 


Witt (Robert Clermont, M.A.), How to Look at Pictures 


Putnam. $1.40 net. i 


BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 


In Honor of Sint es Whitcomb Riley. A Meeting of the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association heid in Tomlin- 
son Hall in inaepoens, Dectnter Twenty-Eighth, 
Nineteen Hundred and Five. With a Brief Sketch 
of the - of James Whitcomb Riley. Bopbs- 


Merrill C 
Benson (A. C5; Walter Pater. Macmillan 
Birukoff ay Leo Tolstoy: = L.fe and His Work 
(Vol. I.) Scribner. $1.50 ne 
Carpenter (Edward). Days with Walt Whitman. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
ohn), Recollections of a Lifetime age John Goode 
irginia. Neale Pub.Co. §2. 
(Gwendolyn peters and Upton (George P.). 
douard Remenyi. 
Lamb (Charles), The Lame of Charles Lamb. Edited 
by Russell Davis Gillman. Scribner. $1.25 net. 
Tweedie em Alec.), Porfirio Diaz.. John Lane Co. 


$5. 
Wright *CThomas), The Life of Sir Richard Burton. 
(2 vols.) Putnam. 


FICTION 


Adams (Frederick Upham), The Bottom of the Well. 
Dillingham. $1.50. 
Barbour tA. Maynard), Breakers Ahead. Lippincott. 
wore | Ny Page The Misses Make-Believe. Henry 
0. 
Brooks (Mansfield), The Newell Fortune. John Lane 


Brown (Alice), The Court of Love. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $1.25. 
Brown (Kenneth), Sirocco. Mitchell Kennerley. 
Churchill (Lida A), A Grain of Madness. ew Tide 
Publishing House. $1.25 
Farts David A), Stand Pat. 1.6. Page & Co. 
bey med In the Shadow of the Alamo. Put- 


$1. 
ret  CAnatal), The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. 


$x. 
Godtrey (i Elizabeth), The Bridal of Antace. The 
ohn 
Hairy = r sJenking), The Voyage of the Arrow. L. C. 


Harris a. Henry), "Bornish Saints and Sinners. The 
John Lane Co. 
aoe Cferieste), — vs. Josiah. Funk & 


$t. 

Howard Crohn Hamilton), In the Shadow of the Pines. 
Eaton & Mains. $1.25 

Edited by Howells (William Dean)and Alden (Henry 
Mills), Under the Sunset. Harper. $1.00. 

jects a E.), By Love’s Sweet Rule. J. C. 

mston Co 

Kingsley + oi ese), The Intellectual Miss Lamb. 
Cent cents. 

Lee (Vernon), Hauntings, The John aque Co. 

Lincoln oseph C.), Mr. Pratt. A.S. Barnes & Co. 
cCall hn ydney), Truth Dexter. Little, Brown & Co. 


$1. 
Lig ky (Ralph a The Praying Skipper. Outing 
Pancake. Bamund "Bi Blair), Miss New York. R. F. 
Philli ~y (David Geahaun), The Fortune Hunter. Bobbs- 
Merrill 


Pollock (Frank L. ), The Treasure Trail. L.C. Page & Co. 
Poole ( a Be Voice of the Street. A. $B Barnes 


& Co. 
Robertson (fassison), The Pink Typhoon. Scribner 
00, 
Root (Edward Clary), Euntington, Jr. F. A. Stokes Co. 
Ryan. ‘(Marah Ellis), For the Soul of Rafael. McClurg 


eo + iia, The District Attorney. Little. Brown 
Co. $1.50. 

















Books Received— Conitznued 
FICTION—Continued 


Salt Edgar), Vanity Square. Li pipelines ry0< 
Sinc any (May), - Tyeces  Sqeay Dodge & Co Bt 50. 
Stri (Arth ) The Wire’ Tappers. Little, Brown, 


Sr 
ifs (Morrison 7. ), rig Damask Girl. 
Swift Press. 

Ta ‘ee (Bert Leston) ond. Gibson (W. C. 
aon, Seetieve Adventures of The 
am. 


Extra Dry. 

rater Wagon, 

75 cents. 

Twenty-Three Tales. Translated by 

Henry wde, 1— net. 

vain (Mark), Eve’s Diary. Harper £20. 

a ain (Mark), Library of eer 4 The imrose Way. 
Harper. $1.50 

Warner 
me e, Brown & 

Wilde (Oscar), The Picture e Dorian Gray. Bren- 
conse $1.50 net. 


HISTORY’ 


Barbens (Frederic), A Friend of Marie-Antoinette (Lady 
Atkyns). Dutton. $3.00 net. 
Bazan ( _— ot ee ded ystery of the Lost nen 
(Louis yt ), nk & W .gnalls $x. 
Duke ‘Basi W - ident Cavalry. Neale Pab. Co. 


Fosdick  fecien Jb The French Blood in America. F, 
H. Revell Co. $2.00 net. 


Headley (John W.), Confederate O mpl in Canada 
and New York. Neale Pub. 
Lewis nme Henry), The Story of ‘Paul ‘Jones. Dill- 


ingham. $1.50. 
Morris Phariee) Heroes of Discovery in America. 
Lippincott, +2 
Ober if Frederic s }, Bizarro, and the Conquest of Peru. 
1.00 ni 


Saltus dwar)’ saben Purple. . Mitchell Kinnerley. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The pm. Life. 


ane Co. 

Successful Teachi 
Teachers Prize- 
Contest of 1905. 
M. Greenwood. Fu: 

-_ and Compiled by a 

Century of f Bibles, The Gniffi 

email Gg. Ogd len), fas Packers, the Private Car Lines, 
and the Henry Altemus Co. 

Benson ee ristophen), From a College Window 


Put: $r. 
Burke ( ohn Buties), 7 The Origin = Life. ™, Physical 
oh and Definition. F. A. Stokes Co. ae net. 
Dual de Augustus), The ah ment of 'reedom 
Massachusetts. mgmans, Green 


ec $1. 
Graves (Henry e: A.M., D.D.), Lectures on Homiletics, 
American Baptist Pub. Society. 
Hanks (Charles hedgeea)s Camp Kits and Camp Life. 
H nce (carpe He Sif? Pu'D., The Election of Se 
aynes 4 e ection o tors. 
. $1.50 net. vis 
Beitortals” from So ” Hearst Newspapers. Albertson 
Huber (cha Bessner, A.M 2D», Pospumption, Its 
Relation to Man and Civilizatio Its Pre- 
a and Cure. Li cinco, 
a? iin & Co,” ae epuacarnes Houghton, 
2. 
Joni] s Geremia $55°D. LLD.), Citizenship and the 
ls. Hey HS it & Co. §$r. 25 net. 
Jenney OS wares Cordelia), Gethsemane. Lea-Mar 
Jenney (C (Catherine Cordelia), Mary the Mother of Jesus, 


-Mar 
set add (M a), Picpares Cox (Pal: 3 
Yao rhaing and Baling ¥ Blontrose Whe 
x Brownie 


Binet eon 
Lord rae Frewen), The Mirror of tl the Century, 
eS oe Guarding a Great City. Harper. 
McKim Randolph H., D.D., LL.D.), The Postiane of 
the Green . $x. 
Thos. H.,. Je. => The Ansiysia 
in” 3 enry Holt & Co, 


Being the Book of a Heretic. 


Fifteen Studies oy, Pate 
inners in the Na.ional Pubeevem 
With an a by James 
nk . $1.00 net. 
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The Morrison 


Anne), Susan ee oe and Her Neighbors’ Affairs 






































































































TRADE MARK 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
pe ey 
“0-15” on request. 

"MERIDEN BRITANNIA C co., Meriden, Conn. 


ETERS 
“High as the ORIGINAL 


Alp a eee SWISS MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


A ery e and port- 



































































able food fr travelers, 
campers, se a-goers. 
Hun cr-entistying, 
\ health-sustaining 
‘and does not cre- 
Nate thirst. Once 
taste PETER’S : 
and you'll know 
it in the dark. 
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Lamont, Corliss&-Co., 
Sole Importers. New York. 
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Books Received—Continued 


MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 


Munsterberg (Hugo), Science and Idealism. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 85 cents net. 
kakura-. Rakeno. The Book of Tea. Fox, Duffield 
&Co. $1. 1g net. 
Robertson (A. T., D.D. ), Keywords in the Teaching 
_ of Jesus. American Baptist Publication Society. 
Saintsbury (George). — ny of English Prosody. 


Scherer (James A TE  The Holy Grail. Lippincott. 


Smith Pe Mi Alphonso, PhD. LLD D. D, Studies in English 
Taine” (Hippolyte te. Adolphe), ‘Ba ed 


‘Thorape oer Bavid, ), Walden, or Life in the Woods. 


net. 
Turner (b =o H.), Beside | the New-Made Grave. James 
est $1.00 net, 


NATURE 


Harwood (W. S.), The New Earth. Macmillan. 
ses 9 (Ernest), The Life of Animals. Macmillan. 


$2. 
Shelton ( CLodiae), The Seasons in a Flower Garden. 
Scribner. $1.00 net. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


Modern Love. An Asthslony - Mitchell Kennerley. 
Aldrich ge gy ac Bailey yA E Book of Songs and Sonnets 
m the Thomas Bailey Aldrich. The 
Riversi 7a 


Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. (Vol. III.) Edited 
y A. R. Waller, M.A., University Press. 4/6 net. 
Blake” (William), The Fostical Wc —_. of William 
Blake. With Variorum Readings and aos, ool 
pod Notes and ap ge Aa Jchn Sampson. aren- 
Ios. 
Crabbe be (George), Po Poems, Waited iby ar space Ash 
— — F.B.A. (Vol. I 





University ae 
Fitch (Ck (Edward), rhe Youth of Messiah. Badger. 
AGlyae) The Stubbornness of — A Play 
cts. Macmillan. 75 cents n 
Kiser (Sa ‘Samuel cea Thrills of a Bell } i Forbes 


Mifflin Ris cya). ik of Dream. Hoary 1 eowte. 
Nicholson. ( eredith) es Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
qochetes ancis hee cay The Exodus. Badger. 

— eee Worthington), In the Furrow. McClurg. 


. Stamey Gel Keller), The Junction of Laughter and Tears. 


Stanfield. (Leontine), Book of Verse. J. S. Ogilvie 


Pu 
Wilde (Oscar), The Poems of Oscar Wilde. (2 vols.) 
F. M. Buckles &Co. $2.00 net. 


TRAVEL 
Aubin (E Morocco of To-day. Dutto: 


Audubon ohn ) re gue s Western Sourdal. 1840-. 


1850, 
ro Cities Ev, ‘Personal arias, tiem 
3 an iz — te 
Fredete Amta ber Ah Ake 
wshe ted (Henry W. WA ie Panay Harper, 


net. 
Wied. (Bertram C. A, F.RS.. F.S.A.). The Wessex 
of Thomas Hardy. The John Lane Co, 





SIMMIE’S 
Ania and Hero, and Short Stories 


To gray-haired daddies now retired 
Enjoying at ease the Y charmed investments 
Of their life of toil, was the cause advanced 
And with such were it’s 
If successful praised that one all risked 
To the limit of his store, —_- 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume. 











DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN 





UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Te 





Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready. 


ROCK RIDGE. SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Location high and dry. Laboratories, Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. A vigorous school life. A new 
gymnasium with swimming pool, Fits for college, scientific school 
and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. Please address 

DR, E. G. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 








Instruction by mail in literary 
Do and dramatic composition 
Courses by actual practice. 
You Revision, criticism, and sale 
- of manuscripts and plays. 
Write ? Send for circular (C). i 
PICTON & BENNETT 3 
25 West 42nd Street, New York City. 








Celebrated Hats 


The Dunlap Silk Umbrella 


178-180 Fifth Ave. 567-569% Fifth Ave. 
Bet. 22d & 28d Sts. Windsor Arcade 
181 Broadway 
NEW YORK 








Palmer House 914 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 








Accredited Agencies in all Principal Ci:ies * 
of the World 
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MASSAPEQUA HOTEL, 


MASSAPEQUA, LONG ISLAND. 


On Great South Bay, 28 Miles from New York. 


Under eon ag of owners. Strictly first-class family resort. Famed for the beauty of its 
environment, ee class equipmen* and superiority of its cuisine; boats, 
bathing; catomobiles accommodated. 
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New Catalogues 


FREE ON APPLICATION 


1. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
STANDARD SETS 


2, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS 


3. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
HOLIDAY BOOKS AND BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTS 


4. CATALOGUE OF INTERESTING 
AND VALUABLE ENGLISH 
BOOKS, NEW AND OLD 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK LONDON 
27 & 29 W. 23d St. 24 Bedford St., Strand 
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Mackintosh’s 





——neeneeeeieee 


For PLAY-TIME 


at all ages 
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TOFFEE 


is the only John Macié M 


CANDY iis Toffee 


SAFE to eat and SUSTAINING for the between- 

meals hungcr that out-o’-doors life brings. Deli- 
cious beyond imagination. Fits every pocket in 
price and shape of package. It is handy to carry 
when boating, driving, tramping or ‘‘ just rest- 
ing’’ and proves indispensable. Give it freely tothe 
little ones. Avoid the dangerous candies they of- 
ten get—Mackintosh’s Toffee is a candy that is 
good for them. Now boxed in‘* caramel” form. 


Any dealer can supply you (Sc, 10c or $1.60 tin) or wild 
send out and get it. If not write to Dept,v. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH 
78 Hudson St., New York 
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PUTNAM'S NEW _ NOVELS 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘BELCHAMBER” 


All That Was Possible 


By HOWARD OVERING STURGIS 


With Colored Frontispiece by Frederick Simpson Coburn 
Crown 8. $1.50 

Mr. Sturgis has written another striking novel. It 
treats with delicacy and resetve a situation hard to handle 
without some disregard of merely conventional proprieties. 

“An exceptionally good book, wholesome and re- 
markably intelligent. As a piece ‘of artistic work it is 
exquisite.” —Chicago Evening Post. 

“Interesting and artistic, Could not be- praised too 
highly.”—W. Y. Tribune. 

“One of the cleverest surprises to be found in fiction.” 

N. Y. Globe. 


Saints in Society 


By MARGARET BAILLIE-SAUNDERS Crown 8°. $1.50 
This novel won the prize offered by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, for the best novel by 
an author who had never before had a work of fiction published. It is a story of the 
effect upon a young printer and upon his wife of sudden accession to wealth, title, and 
social success. In their changed circumstances each meets a “ kindred soul, * and the 
perilous relations of the four characters result in an absorbing entanglement of plot. 


The Sacred Cup 


ay VINCENT BROWN, Author of “A Magdalen’s Husband,” etc. 
Crown 8°, $1.50 
The story of a mature woman, refined, strong, and good, confronted with the fact 
that the man whom she is engaged to marry has been guilty of a shameful sin. The 
title of the book is taken from the climax when the hero, a priest, who knows this 
man’s secret, refuses him the sacrament at the altar rail. The story is told with delicacy 
and reserve, and the characters of the men are particularly. real. 


No. 101 


By WYMOND CAREY, Author of “ Monsieur Martin,” etc. 
Illustrated by Wal Paget. Crown 8. $1.50 

A stirring story of adventure during the war of the Austrian Succession. No. ror 
was the cipher used as a signature by a daring spy through whose agency the English 
were supplied with exact and unerring information concerning the French plans. 

“An exciting story, full of action, mystery, love, and passion, and the glitter of a 
fascinating court.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“We speak enthusiastically of this romance. It possesses originality —very great 
originality —in plot and character drawing. The women are so well drawn that the 
reader will fall in love with them —yYvonne of the Spotless Ankles in particular.” 

Baltimore Sun. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW NOVELS 





A Son of the People 


A Romance of the Hungarian Plains 


By BARONESS ORCZY, Author of ‘‘The Scarlet Pimpernel’, etc. 
Crown Svo. $1.50 


ROMANCE of the Hungarian plains—the heroa 

handsome young peasant who, having inherited a 

fortune from his thrifty father, is enabled to save 
a Hungarian nobleman from losing all his lands, and in 
return receives the hand of the lord’s daughter, whom he 
has long worshipped from afar. Like The Scarlet Pimp- 
ernel the present story is of intense dramatic interest, and 
shows great emotional strength. 


In the Shadow of the Alamo 


AND OTHER TEXAS TALES 
By CLARA DRISCOLL, Author of «The Girl of La Gloria,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated by Florence E. Eagar. $1.50. 

HESE stories of the famous San Antonio Valley are typical of Texas from the early 
days of the Spanish conquest down to the present time. Miss Driscoll has re- 
corded many legends and traditions with a strong interest of human sentiment 

and human passion which has made them live for hundreds of years in people’s memory. 
The book is printed with marginal illustrations representing scenes of old Texas. 








By GUY THORNE Author of « When It Was Dark,” etc. 


A Lost Cause 


Crown 8vo. $1.50 
R. THORNE has written another powerful novel dealing with present-day as- 
pects of the Christian religion. The new story is marked by the same dramatic 
.and,emotional strength which characterized the earlier work. The special theme 
deals with certain practices which have caused dissensions in the Church and the influ- 
ence of ardent religious convictions on character and conduct. 


SEVENTH PRINTING 


When It Was Dark 


The Story of a Great Conspiracy 
Crown Svo. $1.50. 


This remarkable religious novel has become the theme of hundreds of sermons and 
has received the highest commendation in the secular press as well as in the religious 


publications.. 

The N. Y. American in a two-column review says: “It is in its wonderful tonic effect upon Christianity in England that 
the book is showing its most remarkable effects, It has become the theme of hundreds of sermons and long extracts are bein 
printed in the secular press as well as in the religious publications, It is known to have been the cause of a number of reviv 
throughout England, and its strange effect is increasing daily.’’ 
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MerejKowsKi's Trilogy | 


Merejkowski is one of the ablest of living novel writers. He has 
imagination and great technical skill. In description and in plot- 
making he has few equals. But that quality which promises more 
than brief life for his writing is its profound moral signe - 
cance—the appeal to the deeper sentiments of the soul which diffe 

entiates ephemeral works of art from those that are for all ome. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PETER AND ALEXIS 


The Romance of Peter the Great. 

This is the concluding novel in Merejkowski’s Trilogy. The 
three novels may be read independently, being connected only 
by a strong underlying idea. The present work is not written 
to amuse the young person, it is a book for men and women. It 
is a simple and earnest study of the most moving episode in the life 
of the greatest of the Russian princes. It is a sketch, vivid and 
true, of classes and conditions, of court and society, of peasant 
and wild religious beliefs, in Russia at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


THE DEATH OF THE GODS 


julian the Apostate 


“ A fine piece of work. Out of the perplexed chapters of Julian’s 
career Merejkowski has constructed something which might be 
called a drama, full of episodes, lurid and intense.” 
—London Telegraph. 
“With the ardor of Flaubert in Sa/amdo and with perhaps more 
skill than Sienkiewicz in Quo Vadis, Merejkowski has succeeded in 
re-creating the wonderful rich scene and character of the period.” 
— The Observer. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


The Forerunner. 

“A finer study of the artistic temperament at its best could scarcely 
be found. And Leonardo is the centre of a crowd of striking 
figures. It is impossible to speak too highly of the dramatic 
power with which they are presented, both singly and in com- 
bination. A very powerful piece of work, standing higher above 
the level of contemporary fiction than it would be easy to say.” 

_— Spectator. 
“Tt amazes, while it wholly charms, by the power of imagery, the 
glowing fancy, the earnestness and enthusiasm with which the 
writer conjures Italy of the Renaissance from the past into 
the living light."—Zondon World. 

Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. Each $1.50. 
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Field Book of Wild Birds fe: — 
And Their Music * 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS, author of “Field Book of 

American Wild Flowers,” etc. 

With numerous reproductions of water colors and wash 
drawings of birds taken from nature, and complete musical 
notations of birds’ songs variously rendered by the author. 

16mo. With 53 full-page plates (38 colored) and 
numerous musical diagrams. Cloth, net, $2.00. Full 
flexible leather, net, $2.50. (Postage, 15 cts.) 

A description of the songs and coloring of wild birds which will enable any one 
to identify the species common in the Eastern United States. Mr. Mathews has de- 
veloped a new theory of mechanical rhythm in the music of different species which is 
the all-important factor in an unerring identification of a bird by ear alone. The book 
fills a place never before occupied by any volume devoted to bird study. 





Bog-Trotting for Orchids 


By GRACE GREYLOCK NILES. 
Illustrated from Photographs by Katherine Lewers 
and the Author. 
8vo. With 24 colored and 48 other full-page illustrations 
Net, $2.50. (By mail, $2.70.) 

A charming description of plant life in the swamps of the 
Hoosac Valley (Vermont, New York, and Massachusetts). 
Readers will be surprised at the number and rare beauty of these 
native flowers. 





OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST TO NATURE LOVERS 


Wild Flowers of the Northeastern States 
By ELLEN MILLER anp MARGARET C. WHITNEY 
8vo. With 308 illustrations size of life. Net, $3.00. 


“ Anybody who can read English can use the work and make his identifications; 
and in the case of some of the flowers, the drawings alone furnish all that is necessary,’ 


N. Y. Times. 
Bird Studies. By W. £E.D.ScoTT 


_ 4to. With 166 illustrations from original photographs. Net, $5.00. 
“A book of first-class importance. . . . Mr. Scott has been a field naturalist for 
upwards of thirty prow ae and few persons have a more intimate acquaintance than he 


with bird life.”—. speaker. 
Send For Illustrated Circulars 
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The Best of all Botanical Books ts 


Mr. F. ScHUYLER MATHEWS’s 


Field Book of 
American Wild Flowers 


Being a Short Description of their Character 
and Habits, a Concise Definition of their Colors, 
and incidental references to the Insects which 
assist in their Fertilization. 


By F. Schuyler Mathews 


Author of ‘‘ Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden,’’etc. 


4t in. x 7 in., 525 pp., with 350 illustrations, 
including 24 Colored Page Plates; 850 plants 
described. Met, $1.75: Full leather, net, $2.25. 
(Postage, roc.) 


Here is the long-sought pocket-botany—light, 
compact, complete—prepared by an eminent au- 
thority, and furnished with illustrations which 
are probably the best of their kind ever printed 
in a book. An ideal companion for country 


Half-tone Reproduction of Colored rambles. 
Plate 3 x 6. 





‘A triumph in presenting scientific facts in the most agreeable 
manner. . . . The illustrations areadmirable; they are spirited 
and accurate toa high degree, Thesize and shape of the book are 
perfect forits purpose. . . . Promises to be the indispensable 
companion of all flower-lovers.”— The Tribune (N. Y.) 





Send for free illustrated circular of our Field Books 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York 
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The Best of Bird Books 





\ 


4 New Method of Study and Photography of Birds 


THE HOME LIFE OF WILD BIRDS 


By FRANCIS H. HERRICK 


Of the DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 
Adelbert College 


New Edition. Entirely rewritten, and issued in a form suitable for use as a field book 


8vo. 141 Original Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author from 
Nature. Veit, $2.00. (By mail, $2.20.) 


Wild-bird life studied at a range of two feet—such is the remarkable 
accomplishment of Mr. Herrick, and no bird-student should dream of failing 
to study this volume. 


“‘Never before have we had placed before us in a series of illustrations 
from life such a revelation of the intimate daily life of birds in the nesting 
season as is here presented.’-—V. Y. Evening Post. 

“*His account furnishes a greater body of fresh and trustworthy facts 
regarding the behavior of birds than has been offered for a considerable time.’’ 
—The Dial. 

‘Nothing written has ever contained quite so much ornithological matter 
of this sort, and the book, typographically beautiful, is one to be treasured.’’ 
—Chicago Interior. 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY 


Cs new user of Pears Soap makes the 
Berceo camera emesis soap can be found 
$0 delightful and eftective to use and that 
PEARS’ 1s matchless for the complexron 





OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 























TRAVELLING CLOCKS 





Leather covered, wood frame, with Waterbury Clock. 


Price, $3.50 and $4.00 





Leather covered, wood frame, Waterbury Clock with 
doors on springs so they stay open when not fastened. 


Price, $6.00 and $8.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Stationery Department 


27 & 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
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Be — 
G2 DOES NOT AGREE WITH YOU? 
YOU HAVE TIRED OF ALL. CEREAL SUBSTITUTES? 

THEN DRINK 


Nlciuplerf COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY A FOE TO NERVOUSNESS. 
STRENGTHENING! HEALTHFUL! INVIGORATING! 


Aiylre COCOA STANDS INA CLASS 
a= ALL BY ITSELF ~ 
IT IS NOT ONLY PERFECTLY PURE, BUT 
IS MADE OF HIGH GRADE BEANS, MOST 
SKILFULLY BLENDED. 
WE HAVE ABSOLUTELY NO USE FOR 
THE LOW GRADE BEANS AND THEY ARE 
NOT PERMITTED IN OUR WORKS. 
THAT'S WHY YOU APPRECIATE THAT 
DELICIOUS, RICH FLAVOR IN ALL OUR GOODS. 


ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN —— FOR HIS OPINION. 


ee GROCER — FOR hayley ayy 












































J.P. Morgan & Co. 


Wall Street, cor. Broad, New York 








DREXEL & CO. 
Cor. of Sth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


—_e—. 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


3! Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


_ 


DOMESTIC and FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest al- 
lowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange. Com- 
mercial Credits. Cable ‘Transfers. Circular 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of 
the world. 





Attorneys and Agents of 
Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO, 
No. 22 Old Broad St., London 





The Independence 
of the Dip-no-mores 
When in the interest of good Pen- 


manship it becomes necessary to buy a 
fountain pen, buy 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen | 
THE PEN WITH THE CLIP-CAP 
because of these truths which are self- 
evident: 

The Spoon Feed in Wate1man’s Ideel 
insures a steady even flow ofink with 
never a stop or blot. It never sputtérs or 
hesitates This is a fact. 

The Clip-Cap attaches Waterman’s 
Ideal to your pocket neatly, and so firmly 
that loss is impossible. 

The guarantee protects you 

against any possible fault in 
auaterial or construction. 
L. E. WATERMAN CO. 
173 Broadway 
New York 
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MENNEN Si 


POWDER 


AT THE SEA SHORE 
Mennen’s will give immediate relief from 
prickly heat, chafing, sun-burn and all 
cain Sreubien. Curabectatel non-refillable 

or your protection. jo 
where or by mail 25 cents. Sample freee? 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM. 
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